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it  is  no  man  s  business  if  he  has  genius 
or  not.  work  he  must,  whatever  he  is, 
but  quietly  and  steadily;  and  the 
natural  and  enforced  results  of  such 
work  will  always  be  the  thing  that  god 
meant  him  to  do,  and  will  be  his  best. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

Dr.  James  K.  Patterson 

President-Emeritus 

SOME  years  ago,  while  still  President  of  the  State 
University  of  Kentucky,  I  was  one  day  invited 
by  Professor  Anderson,  Dean  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  to  go  over  to  the  lecture  room  of  the 
department  to  meet  and  to  hear  Mr.  William  Gibson 
of  Pittsburgh  in  a  lecture  to  the  engineering  students. 
I  accepted  the  invitation  and  met  the  lecturer  and 
heard  the  lecture.  I  had  expected  a  lecture  of  average 
interest  by  a  man  of  average  ability.  The  presence  of 
the  lecturer  was  that  of  dignified  composure.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  the  excellence  of  the  matter 
made  it  quite  apparent  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
no  ordinary  man.  The  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
thought  presented  were  embodied  in  language  chaste, 
vigorous,  terse,  elegant;  the  voice  was  well  modulated, 
the  elocution  clear  and  resonant. 

The  lecture  was  not  long,  but  it  was  compact,  rich, 
abounding  in  wholesome  information  for  the  young 
engineers  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  At  its  close,  his 
auditors  carried  away  with  them  the  conviction  that 
the  highest  type  of  engineer  must  be  a  well  educated 
man  with  mind  disciplined  by  study  and  by  contact 
with  the  best  thought  of  mankind  throughout  the  ages; 
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that  language  and  literature,  and  science  and  art,  and 
philosophy  and  culture  are  all  essential  conditions  of 
the  highest  type  of  engineer  and  that  whatever  else 
may  be  omitted,  character,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  a  sound  morality,  candor,  integrity,  a  fanaticism 
for  truth,  purity  of  soul  are  indispensable. 

With  eloquent  language  and  with  powerful  insistence 
he  urged  that — ''Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  rede 
beatiini''* — that  the  highest  type  of  engineer  and  conse- 
quently the  highest  type  of  man, 

"Durumque  callet  pauperiem  pati 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet 
Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire."t 

These  views  urged  with  a  vigor,  an  earnestness,  an 
emphasis  that  were  refreshing,  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  me.  There  was  no  cant,  no  sensational  period, 
no  attempt  at  oratorical  climax.  The  argument  was 
cogent,  the  illustrations  were  appropriate,  the  con- 
clusions irrefutable.  Every  auditor  felt  that  to  make 
a  great  engineer  was  a  task  worthy  of  achievement; 
but  that  to  make  a  great  man,  a  great  citizen,  a  great 
exponent  and  benefactor  of  mankind  is  a  higher  achieve- 
ment still;  that  this  is  a  task  beyond  the  ability  of 
sines  and  cosines,  chemical  reactions,  strengtli  of 
materials  or  the  correlation  of  physical  forces  to  accom- 
plish. To  train  and  to  develop  the  intellectual  powers 
under  a  moral  sanction  and  for  high  moral  ends;  to 
educate  man  as  man,  is  the  highest  aim  and  the  noblest 
end  of  education. 

The  lecture  of  that  day  impelled  me  to  seek  and  to 
enjoy  the  further  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gibson.    During 

*One  might  call  liiiu  truly  happy  who  did  not  possess  much. 

tHe  who  is  invited  to  suffering  and  poverty  and  who  fears  disgrace  worse  than  death  will  not 

be  afraid  to  die  for  his  beloved  friends  or  his  country. 
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his  subsequent  visits  to  the  State  University  to  lecture 
before  the  engineers  on  technical  training  and  to 
larger  audiences  on  general  literature,  I  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  be  present  and  to  profit  by  the 
message  which  he  had  to  deliver.  His  range  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  authors  is  wide  and  intimate. 
Saturated  with  the  best  thought  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  his  facile  style  of  expression  enables  him  to 
present  to  an  audience  the  essence  of  his  accumulated 
stores  of  information  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the 
audience  spellbound  by  its  strength,  its  beauty  and 
its  charm. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  a  living  and  a  conspicuous  example 
of  the  fact  that  a  man  may  rank  high  as  an  engineer 
and  take  also  high  rank  as  an  exponent  of  the  learning 
and  culture  which  adorn  any  profession  with  which 
he  may  be  associated.  The  excellent  training  gotten 
from  an  undergraduate  course  of  study  in  Edinburgh 
University  made  of  him  a  successful  executive  of  a 
great  American  railroad,  but  it  made  him  much  more; 
it  made  him  an  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  and  Burns, 
of  Scott  and  Carlyle,  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  It 
lifted  him  out  of  the  plane  of  technical  routine  and 
possibly  of  technical  drudgery,  and  brought  him  into 
contact  w^ith  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  with  men  of  ideas  as  well  as  realities. 

When  capacity  for  organization  and  administration 
is  associated  with  broad  views  of  the  relations  of  pro- 
duction to  consumption,  of  supply  to  demand;  and 
when  production  is  not  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself 
but  as  a  means  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  the 
quickening  and  purifying  of  the  moral  sense,  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  a  highly  refined  aesthetic  culture  and  the  recog- 
nition of  subordination  to  a  Higher  Power,  to  a  "Divin- 
ity that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hcAv  them  how  w^e  may," 
then  the  destiny  for  which  we  were  created  is  realized 
partially  in  time,  to  be  more  completely  and  fully 
realized  in  Eternity.  This  is  the  lesson  taught  by  Mr. 
Gibson  and  exemplified  in  his  life. 

Many  men  who  have  stood  high  in  their  chosen 
profession  have  achieved  distinction,  so  to  speak,  by 
work  done  for  recreation,  work  done  on  the  side. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  was  a  banker  by  profession,  yet  he 
gave  the  world  "Prehistoric  Archseology"  and  "The 
Origin  of  Civilization  and  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man;"  Arthur  James  Balfour,  late  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  published  years  ago  "The  Foundations  of 
Belief;"  Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  career  as  an  Indian 
Administrator  places  him  side  by  side  with  Hastings, 
Dalhousie  and  Wellesley,  wrote  for  pastime  the  "His- 
tory of  Persia;"  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  wdiile  British 
Resident  at  Bagdad,  deciphered  the  "Behistun  Inscrip- 
tion;" Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  while  practicing 
his  profession,  charmed  and  captivated  the  reading 
public  with  "Pet  Marjorie"  and  "Rab  and  His  Friends," 
and  Dr.  William  Gibson,  in  the  midst  of  the  exacting 
duties  of  an  executive  and  manufacturer,  occupies  his 
leisure  hours  and  enriches  contemporary  literature  with 
the  experiences  of  his  own  busy  life  and  with  charming 
lectures  upon  the  men  who  have  delighted  posterity  by 
pouring  forth  in  profusion  the  matured  accumulations 
of  years. 
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EDUCATION 

1AM  glad  to  meet  you,  and  before  beginning  the 
address  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  make  to  you 
this  morning,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  you 
personally — to  say  to  you  if  I  might,  anything  that 
you  will  regard  as  a  word  in  season.  Such  desultory 
remarks  as  an  outsider  can  make  must  be  taken  simply 
for  what  they  are  w^orth ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  they  are 
even  suggestive  of  useful  ideas.  But  there  may  be 
some  interest  in  the  recollections  of  those  who  are 
more  advanced  in  years,  and  who  turn  back  their 
minds  and  thoughts  to  the  period  of  their  own  youth, 
and  to  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of  their  own  earlier 
years.  It  should  mean  much  to  you  to  know  and  to 
feel  that  you  are  preparing  to  go  out  into  a  world 
where  every  fellow  who  plays  the  game  will  be  welcomed 
and  encouraged,  and  you  can  depend  upon  it,  speedily 
checked  if  found  wandering  from  the  right  way. 

The  school  of  Applied  Science  as  w^e  know  it  today 
is  a  modern  development.  Harvard  University  is 
nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  and  all  our  great 
Universities — Yale,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Columbia,  Brown,  Dartmouth  and 
Princeton  were  all  founded  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War;  yet  the  oldest*  of  our  technical    schools  is  the 

*West  Point  of  course  is  older,  but  it  does  not  come  within  the  »cope  of  thii  paper. 
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Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  founded  some  seventy 
years  ago.  It  was  followed  after  a  long  interval  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  better 
known  as  Boston  Tech,  which  was  founded  as  recently 
as  18G5. 

The  rapid  growth  of  vast  railway  systems,  which 
in  turn  made  possible  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  created  the  demand  for  a  highly  trained 
class  of  young  men  and  it  was  this  demand,  supple- 
mented by  the  splendid  generosity  and  public  spirit 
of  such  men  as  Ezra  Cornell,  Peter  Cooper,  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  John  Purdue,  Leland  Stanford,  P.  D. 
Armour  and  Andrew  Carnegie  which  has  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  American  youth  of  today  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  technical  education  such  as,  perhaps, 
does  not  exist  anywhere  else. 

We  will  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  we  agree 
on  certain  simple  truths.  We  agree  that  no  study  that 
is  worth  pursuing  seriously  can  be  pursued  without 
effort — that  difficulties  force  us  to  assert  ourselves. 
Above  all  we  agree  that  we  must  be  honest  to  ourselves 
and  to  each  other  in  our  efforts.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  let  us  do  it  right.  The  counsel  "know  thy- 
self" which  trips  so  easily  from  our  tongues  in  youth, 
opens  up  limitless  opportunities  for  serious  reflection 
when  the  autumn  days  set  in,  and  we  are  at  last  in 
position  to  realize  our  own  many  mistakes  of  judgment. 
You  are  a  peer  of  the  realm  of  life  if  you  just  under- 
stand life  and  its  privileges.  Nobody  can  hurt  you, 
nothing  can  daunt  you,  the  proud  man  can  never 
scorn  you  if  your  mental  attitude  is  right. 
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If  we  are  here  on  this  earth  for  a  purpose — and  no 
doubt  we  are — is  it  not  important  that  we  should,  as 
soon  as  possible,  find  out  what  that  purpose  is,  and 
then  make  a  consistent  effort  to  accomplish  it?  It  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  choose  the  work  you  can  do  best. 
Carlyle  says:  "Has  a  man  found  his  work?  Then  in 
God's  name  let  him  do  it."  This  is  not  a  world  for 
men  to  take  their  ease  in;  but  a  world  for  work.  The 
best  and  highest  pleasures  are  those  we  evolve,  not 
those  which  we  receive.  Work  develops  our  powers, 
strengthens  our  character,  gives  us  self-respect,  and 
infuses  an  interest  in  life  of  which  nothing  can  deprive 
us.  There  is  no  repose  in  idleness,  for  even  books  and 
society  cannot  compensate  for  the  accustomed  activities 
of  life. 

A  good  deal  of  what  you  learn  here  by  hard  work 
may  not  be  permanently  retained  and  may  not  seem 
to  be  of  much  final  value,  but  your  mind  becomes  a 
better  and  more  powerful  instrument  because  of  that 
study.  Browning  said  "a  man's  reach  should  be 
longer  than  his  grasp."  So  one's  ideals  should  be 
beyond  his  attainment.  We  should  strive  for  more 
than  we  can  get.  In  other  words,  when  reaching  for 
the  impossible  do  not  fail  to  grasp  the  possible.  Idealists 
whose  heads  are  not  in  the  clouds  are  opportunists. 

Education  is  a  high  word.  W^e  require  intellectual 
eyes  to  know  as  well  as  bodily  eyes  to  see.  Education 
is  man's  greatest  luminant.  The  two  main  purposes 
of  education  are  to  enable  us  to  grasp  truth  more 
readily  and  learn  how  to  learn  from  others.  Colleges 
are  storage  stations  where  the  recorded  ideas  of  the 
Universe  have  been  assembled  and  classified  for  the 
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student,  so  that  he  may  learn  the  thoughts  and  the 
experiences  of  the  generations  and  compare  his  own 
with  them.  You  are  bound  to  store  your  mind  with 
something,  but  its  value  will  be  more  in  what  it  can  do 
— what  it  can  grasp  and  use — than  in  what  it  contains. 
Education  is  the  transmission  of  life  by  the  living 
through  the  living.  Think  of  your  mind  as  a  muscle 
to  be  developed — think  of  it  as«a  searchlight  that  is  to 
reveal  the  truth  to  you.  Mental  growth  and  develop- 
ment come  from  the  response  made  by  the  mind  to 
ideas  presented. 

Dr.  Eliot,  President-Emeritus  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  remarked  that  "a  keen  and  sure  sense  of  honor 
is  the  first  result  of  college  life."  This  is  true  so  far  as 
the  average  student's  personal  relations,  and  his  interest 
in  college  sporting  activities  are  concerned,  but  is  it 
always  true  concerning  his  attitude  towards  real  college 
work,  and  the  duty  he  owes  in  that  work  to  himself 
and  to  his  parents. ^^    Fellows,  let  that  soak  in. 

We  hope  no  one  will  suppose  that  any  boy — any 
earnest  boy  who  has  attended  college  for  four  years, 
and  managed  just  barely  to  get  through  the  examina- 
tions which  are  indispensable  to  graduation,  or  even 
the  hard-working  boy  who  fails  to  get  through  at  all — 
has  altogether  wasted  his  time.  To  suppose  so  would 
be  a  great  mistake.  Failure  may  temper  the  metal  he 
is  made  of.  The  crime  is  not  in  honest  failure  but  in 
low  aim.  The  true  gauge  of  moral  worth  is  not  always 
success  but  effort.  The  main  thing  is  putting  your  soul 
into  what  you  do.  There  is  forever  hope  in  a  man  who 
actually  and  earnestly  works.  It  is  idleness  alone  that 
is  perpetual  despair.     It  is  the  quality  which  a  man 
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puts  into  his  work — the  habit  of  insisting  upon  the 
best  of  which  he  is  capable  that  will  determine  the 
cahber  of  his  life,  and  make  him  a  fit  man  for  increased 
responsibility. 

Such  students  are  entirely  different  from  the  one 
who  has  been  aptly  described  as  an  "intellectual  hobo." 
Speaking  of  this  latter  class,  Professor  Reed  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  says: 

"These  hoboes  acknowledge  no  responsibility  for 
the  performance  of  duty.  They  would  get  through 
as  easily  as  possible  and  run  no  risk  of  brain  fag  in 
the  meantime.  I  find  fault  with  the  student  who 
wants  especially  to  be  labelled  with  the  trade- 
mark of  scholarship,  culture  and  intellectual 
accomplishments,  not  that  he  has  the  thing  the 
degree  stands  for,  but  simply  because  he  is  an 
intellectual  hobo  who  has  hung  around  a  Univer- 
sity, doing  as  little  work  as  possible  for  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  years." 

Very  often  it  is  not  until  after  his  graduation  from 
college  that  a  student  realizes  the  fallacy  of  this, 
anything  but  honorable  undergraduate  attitude.  He 
does  not  grasp  the  significance  of  education  until  after 
his  education  is  supposed  to  have  been  completed. 
People  are  apt  to  confuse  education  with  taking  a 
college  course.  Taking  a  college  course  may  mean 
acquiring  an  education.  And  then  again  it  may  not. 
There  is  a  difference  between  making  your  train  and 
ending  your  journey.  The  uneducated  man  with  a 
college  degree  is  no  rara  avis  in  the  land.  A  college 
course  may  be  a  great  aid  to  getting  an  education  but 
it  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

And  this  aptly  named  "hobo"  spirit  too  frequently 
manifests  itself  in  later  life.  A  man  w4io  works  simply 
for  his  salary  and  is  actuated  by  no  higher  motive — 
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who  does  not  think  of  increasing  his  knowledge  and 
skill — of  expanding  his  experience — of  strengthening 
and  developing  his  mind — is  simply  standing  still.  He 
may  not  think  so  but  he  is  fooling  himself.  It  is  not 
profitable  to  fool  yourself,  and  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances think  you  are  fooling  the  world.  When 
you  take  it  for  granted  that  everything  is  all  right  you 
are  at  the  end  of  progress.  Yoiv  must  continue  to  grow 
for  in  moral  as  in  physical  development  growth  is  the 
law  of  life.     Life  is  continuous  progress. 

When  you  get  out  into  railroad  and  manufacturing 
employment  do  not  get  it  into  your  heads  that  all  of 
your  salary  comes  out  of  the  pay  car.  Let  it  be  your 
first  aim  to  increase  your  value.  The  world  will  want 
to  know  what  you  can  do  with  what  you  have 
learned  in  college.  It  does  not  care  about  degrees  unless 
the  holders  of  them  can  render  intelligent  and  valuable 
service.  You  cannot  get  far  by  telling  people  how  much 
you  are  worth.  They  will  have  to  tell  you  that.  Many 
young  fellows  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  They  are  on 
the  lookout  for  a  job  to  suit  them,  rather  than  suiting 
and  training  themselves  for  the  job.  It  is  a  wise  person 
who  faces  conditions  as  they  are  and  not  as  he  would 
have  them.  Every  employer  is  looking  for  efl^cient 
service;  every  official  is  looking  for  the  strongest 
support  and  he  can  only  secure  it  through  the  most 
capable  assistants,  and  he  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  What  a  godsend  to  the  mechanical  superinten- 
dent is  a  draughtsman  who  can  do  some  thinking  for 
himself  and  dig  out  the  solution  of  a  problem  somehow 
without  constant  prodding  and  pointing  from  the  boss. 

A  man's  value  to  the  world  depends  upon  the  value 
of  what  he  does — what  he  produces.     It  makes  little 
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difference  what  his  virtues  and  poHte  accompHshments 
may  be  if  he  is  not  capable  of  performing  a  service  the 
world  requires.  The  world  is  "from  Missouri"  and 
asks  what  can  you  do  and  how  do  you  do  it?  And 
upon  the  answer  your  fate  depends.  Material  nobody 
wants  to  purchase  has  no  value.  So  if  you  enter 
professional  work  with  nothing  salable,  your  position 
will  be  like  that  of  a  counterfeit  coin  in  the  realm  of 
money — no  one  will  want  you.  The  statement  has  been 
ascribed  to  Emerson,  though  nobody  has  yet  discovered 
when  or  where  he  made  it,  that  if  only  a  man  will 
make  a  better  mousetrap  than  anybody  else,  though  he 
live  in  a  wood,  the  world  will  beat  a  pathway  to  his 
door.  No  matter  who  said  it,  to  this  extent  it  is  true, 
for  under  every  economic  and  political  condition  there 
has  always  been  a  demand  for  the  best. 

Get  all  the  salary  you  can,  of  course.  We  cannot 
overlook  bread  and  butter,  but  keep  in  mind  that  the 
opportunity  to  start  in  life — to  show  what  you  are 
capable  of — is  the  great  thing  for  you  to  consider.  When 
you  get  that  start  you  will  make  the  most  of  it  only 
by  playing  the  game  strictly  according  to  the  rules. 
In  life  as  in  every  other  game,  there  are  certain  moves 
or  strokes  to  be  mastered,  certain  rules  to  be  clearly 
observed,  and  it  is  only  by  mastering  and  observing 
these  that  you  can  expect  or  deserve  to  win.  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  only  the  man  who  succeeds  deserves  to, 
and  this  in  a  nutshell  is  the  Great  Gospel  of  Success. 
Learn  to  make  every  move  count.  When  every  move 
counts  energy  is  conserved,  for  there  is  no  outlay  of 
it  in  false  effort — every  move  has  an  effect. 
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In  place  of  the  three  simple  professions  which  have 
since  "Adam  delved  and  Eve  span"  adorned  the  lives 
of  our  grandfathers  all  life  has  become  a  profession. 
This  is  the  day  of  the  specialist,  and  the  young  man 
who  can  do  any  one  thing  a  little  better  than  his 
fellow  will  1)6  apt  to  find  his  place  in  some  of  the  great 
business  concerns  which,  as,  corporations,  are  doing 
many  things  much  better  than  they  were  formerly 
done  by  individuals.  There  has  l)een  an  economic 
revolution,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  need  dis- 
courage the  youth  who  is  alert  and  industrious.  If  a 
boy  trains  both  his  hand  and  his  mind,  and  concen- 
trates his  efforts  upon  the  particular  pursuit  to  which 
he  seems  best  adapted  there  will  be  little  doubt  about 
the  result. 

Life  is  largely  a  process  of  elimination.  A  fellow 
cannot  have  everything  he  wants.  If  he  is  more 
attached  to  a  life  of  amusement  with  theaters,  dances 
and  parties  than  he  is  to  work,  he  need  not  complain 
if  he  is  a  greater  success  in  social  life  than  he  is  in 
college  or  in  his  profession.  Only  by  satisfying  to  the 
full  the  demands  of  work,  giving  always  a  little  more 
effort  than  is  demanded,  for  the  little  things  we  do 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  our  position  count  for  much, 
keeping  a  wise  factor  of  safety,  and  then  using  what 
time  may  be  left  over  for  recreation,  can  he  hope  to 
get  the  best  result.  It  is  the  reserve  power  which 
marks  the  superior  man. 

The  difference  between  the  ordinary  man  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  life  and  the  superior  man  lies  in 
just  this  reserve  of  power  which  in  the  usual  routine 
of  life  is  rarely  required.     Notice  the  superior  man 
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and  you  will  find  that  he  will  be  willing  to  give  and 
take.  He  will  be  slow  to  anger,  patient  in  spirit  and 
not  quick  to  give  or  take  offense.  He  wull  be  quick 
to  praise  and  slow  to  blame.  He  will  be  frank,  open, 
full  of  good  cheer;  keep  a  civil  tongue;  and  refrain 
from  interfering  with  affairs  which  do  not  concern  him. 
A  Chinese  proverb  says  "Think  twice,  but  do  not  speak 
at  all."  These  elementary  qualities  mark  the  superior 
man — they  combine  the  ability  to  meet  and  mix  with 
men  of  different  temperaments  and  tastes,  high  or  low, 
on  a  basis  of  equality.  They  mean  the  possession  of 
tact.  Tact,  like  a  fine  manner  eases  the  way,  takes  the 
jar  out  of  jolts,  oils  the  bearings,  opens  doors  barred 
to  others,  gets  into  the  private  office  when  others  are 
turned  down.  Tact  is  a  great  manager.  It  frequently 
secures  the  position  when  greater  merit  is  turned  away. 
Tact  is  an  elusive  quality.  When  you  have  it  nobody 
mentions  it,  when  you  haven't  it,  it  is  noticed  by 
everybody. 

In  making  new  acquaintances  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  while  it  is  important  to  know  people,  it  is  more 
important  to  be  worth  knowing.  Use  the  knowledge 
you  are  acquiring  day  by  day  and  be  yourself,  for 
self-reliance  is  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  assets  in  the 
business  of  life.  Unless  one  is  accustomed  to  trust 
to  his  own  resources,  his  talents  will  never  be  fully 
developed.  The  teaching  of  Emerson  which  will  long- 
est survive  is  probably  the  call  to  men  everywhere  to 
rely  on  their  own  view  of  things  in  general.  No  one 
man's  life  can  be  the  same  as  that  of  another.  Each 
must  work  out  his  own  life,  adapting  himself  to  his  own 
circumstances.    And  here  I  would  call  to  mind  a  pas- 
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sage  in  the  Old  Testament  as  bearing  on  this  point, 

and  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.     When  David 

offered  himself  to  Saul  to  go  forth  and  fight  (ioliath, 

Saul  to  encourage  him  armed  him  with  his  own  armour, 

which  David,  so  soon  as  he  had  put  it  on  rejected, 

saying   that   with   these   untried   arms   he   could   not 

prevail,  and  that  he  chose  rather  to  meet  his  enemy 

with  only  his  sling  and  his  sword.     In  a  word,  the 

armour  of  one  man  is  too  wide,  or  too  straight  for 

another;  it  falls  off,  it  impedes  him,  or  it  weighs  him 

down.    Be  yourself.    Never  mind  what  others  do;  run 

your  own   machine;   live  your  own   life — be  fearless, 

self-reliant,  independent.    As  Henley  has  put  it: 

"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

Beware  of  being  known  as  what  is  called  a  "good 
fellow,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  unless  it  means  to 
be  nobody's  enemy  but  one's  own.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  them  in  the  world.  To  be  a  good  fellow  is  too 
often  to  desire  the  appearance  of  being  a  success  with- 
out the  ability  to  succeed.  It  frequently  betrays  an 
irrational  vanity.  It  usually  means  that  a  fellow 
having  little  in  himself  that  is  sufficiently  appealing  is 
willing  to  let  the  free  spending  of  money  speak  for  him. 
In  a  word  it  too  often  means  being  a  "soft  mark,"  and 
we  all  are,  and  will  in  all  human  probability  continue 
to  be  such,  more  or  less,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
subscribing  for  books  one  does  not  need,  or  taking  up 
people  or  causes  in  which  one  has  no  interest  direct  or 
indirect.  Anyhow  beware  of  being  a  good  fellow  in 
the  form  of  being  a  "soft  mark."  For  such  a  person 
there  is  no  hope. 
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There  is  another  type — the  grouch — the  fellow  who 
is  continually  finding  fault  with  somebody  or  some- 
thing. He  is  the  great  objector.  He  is  a  damper  on 
enthusiasm  and  a  throttle  on  energy.  He  is  always 
flinging  out  sarcasms  and  making  light  of  other  people's 
motives.  He  is  a  living  confession  of  inferiority,  a 
confession  that  his  life  is  not  well  poised.  A  magnani- 
mous soul  has  no  room  for  such  a  spirit.  The  grouch 
in  college  will  tell  you  Professor  So  and  So  has  it  in 
for  him.  He  will  tell  you  about  the  high  marks  he  was 
entitled  to  and  did  not  get.  His  view  of  life  is  like  that 
of  the  small  boy  who  said  to  his  sister — "If  one  of  us 
would  get  out  of  this  swing  there  would  be  room 
enough  for  me.'' 

It  is  not  altogether  the  storing  of  facts  which  can 
be  put  to  immediate  use  in  the  shop,  on  the  railroad 
track  or  on  the  farm — for  the  practical  benefits  of 
technical  education  extend  to  agriculture  and  the 
farmer  quite  as  much  as  to  city  industries  and  railroads, 
nor  is  it  finished  expertness  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture or  trade.  For  illustration,  you  may  know  the 
date  the  Mayfloiver  reached  Plymouth  and  the  name 
of  every  person  she  carried;  you  may  know  the  date  of 
George  Washington's  birth  or  the  date  Napoleon  died 
at  St.  Helena,  but  if  you  have  not  a  clear  understanding 
of  why  the  Mayflower  should  ever  have  come  to  Plym- 
outh, or  who  Washington  was  and  what  he  accom- 
plished, and  why  he  should  have  made  the  effort  to 
accomplish  it;  and  how  Napoleon  came  to  be  in  St. 
Helena,  you  must  not  suppose  you  have  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  these  events  to  history. 
Such  knowledge  marks  the  man  with  an  educated  mind. 
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When  an  event  happens  he  can  place  it,  relate  it,  state 
its  connection  with  other  events. 

And  so  in  your  work  here.  It  is  the  capacity  to 
not  only  see  facts,  but  to  discriminate  their  significance 
and  to  reason  out  the  general  conclusions  of  principle 
or  action  to  which  they  lead,  and  whence  they  came. 
It  takes  not  only  education  but  trained  intelligence  to 
grapple  with  facts  whose  significance  lies  in  a  mass 
and  below  the  surface.  We  need  imagination.  If 
Newton  had  been  a  material  person  he  might  have 
thought  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall  that  the  only  reason 
why  it  fell  was  because  its  stem  was  too  weak  to  hold  it. 
He  had  an  imagination  and  thereby  discovered  the 
law  of  gravitation.  And  so  it  is  with  name  after  name 
in  history,  and  so  it  will  be  with  us  all.  We  may 
achieve  some  small  measure  of  success  by  doing  just 
what  our  fathers  did  before  us,  but  our  really  big  deeds 
will  be  the  offspring  of  our  imagination. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  safest  symptoms  of  your 
becoming  a  true  student  will  be  the  discovery  which 
we  trust  you  have  already  made,  that  you  know  less 
than  you  thought  you  did.  This  is  a  valuable  discovery. 
It  is  well  to  know  ourselves.  If  we  could  but  be  given 
the  power  to  see  ourselves  through  the  eyes  of  others 
it  would  prove  a  short  cut  to  a  better  self-understand- 
ing, trying  though  the  experience  might  prove  to  be. 
It  is  common  to  judge  others.  Thomas  A  Kempis 
says  that — "in  judging  others  a  man  labors  to  no 
purpose,  commonly  errs  and  easily  sins;  but  in  exam- 
ining and  judging  himself,  he  is  always  wisely  and 
usefully  employed."  Or  as  Robert  Burns  has  so  well 
expressed  it: 
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Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us, 
'T would  from  mony  an  error  free  us 
And  foolish  notion. 

There  is  a  strange  vagueness  about  this  business 
of  education — an  apparent  lack  of  relation  between  the 
academic  and  the  competitive  world.  A  college  educa- 
tion will  never  make  a  good  man  out  of  a  poor  one;  it 
has  been  known  to  make  a  bad  one  worse.  But  with 
the  right  material  a  college  can  almost  work  miracles. 
For  such  miracles  we  need  first  to  lay  a  sound  founda- 
tion and  some  old-fashioned  fellows  like  ourselves  even 
think  we  still  need  the  humanities — the  unpractical 
studies  too  often  derided  by  those  who  have  never  felt 
their  power.  An  able  and  well-known  writer*  on  the 
social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  day  recently  said: 

"As  a  simple,  practical  equipment  for  life's 
journey,  what  may  be  called  my  classical  founda- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  worth  all  the  other  features 
of  my  school  education  put  together." 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  personal 
equation  in  our  daily  life;  and  it  is  apart  from  and 
higher  than  physics  or  mathematics,  or  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Gentleness  and  constancy  are 
natural  to  the  civilized  normal  man;  these  things  pay 
and  are  in  accordance  with  his  best  welfare.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  great  divine  law  that  works  for  the  self- 
preservation  and  evolution  of  the  species.  There  is 
something  unsound  about  so-called  education  unless 
it  leaves  its  owner  with  kindliness  of  manner,  loyalty 
of  purpose,  considerateness  for  his  fellow  man  and  a 
conscience  as  to  mental  processes.  Education  is  train- 
ing the  human  being  to  become  a  steady,  intelligent 
character.    We  need  reverence,  meditation,  self-exami- 

•Mr.  J.  O.   Fagan. 
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nation  and  above  all  a  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life.  We  mean  by  the  "personal  equation"  the 
balance  of  justice  and  the  influence  of  human  respect 
and  affection. 

The  fact  is  none  of  us  has  the  right  to  regulate  his 
own  affairs,  or  to  conduct  them  irregularly,  without 
reference  to  the  rights  and  the-welfare  of  others.  We 
are  dwellers  in  a  world  of  sentient  beings  whose  lives 
and  whose  welfare,  to  some  extent,  are  intermingled 
and  correlated  with  our  own.  W^e  are  in  partnership 
or  in  manifold  association  with  others.  Others  depend 
upon  us  as  we  rely  upon  them.  Man  is  essentially  a 
dependent  animal.  We  are  bound  to  exemplify  in  our 
conduct  the  meaning  of  fellowship,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  the  paramount  individual  will  and  asserting  the 
right  of  each  of  us  to  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  without 
thinking  of  all  the  rest.  You  will  find  that  all  the 
great  masters  of  the  world's  destiny  have  had  an  intense 
feeling  of  being  tied  up  to  something,  of  being  bound 
by  a  sense  of  responsibility  from  which  it  were  impos- 
sible to  escape.  So  each  of  us  must  ever  be  responsible 
to  himself,  for  individual  responsibility  is  the  thing 
that  makes  the  man.  Small  souls  are  always  seeking 
their  rights;  great  souls  seek  the  right. 

No  theory  of  education  can  eliminate  all  the 
elements  of  spiritual  influence.  Life  would  be  without 
value  were  it  not  that  we  have  the  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  a  moral  law  above  us.  You  can  train  the 
hand,  the  eye,  the  ear  to  the  highest  efficiency  only 
when  you  recognize  that  you  are  training  a  man. 
Any  lower  conception  makes  education  mere  training, 
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as  you  would  train  a  dog  or  break  a  horse.  Character 
is  what  counts  in  the  crucible.  Character  is  only 
another  name  for  truth.  It  is  far  more  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  good  of  society 
than  any  amount  of  information  and  learning.  There  is 
no  moral  grandeur  without  character  for  its  foundation. 

The  highest  function  of  a  college  is  not  merely  to 
teach  men  to  know  something,  but  to  be  something. 
The  fundamental  idea  concerning  any  subject  is  its 
place  in  the  world  of  knowledge  and  its  value  to  life. 
To  understand  this  is  a  long  task,  but  you  must  begin 
some  time.  You  must  understand  what  you  are  here 
for.  A  man  must  see  beyond  his  nose  if  he  is  to  succeed ; 
he  must  not  only  master  the  mechanics  of  his  work,  but 
lie  must  comprehend  its  range  and  its  relation  to  other 
things.  You  are  not  here  to  become  blacksmiths  or 
carpenters,  honorable  as  both  callings  are.  Remember 
that  you  came  to  this  University,  not  only  to  learn 
how  to  say  things,  not  only  to  learn  how  to  do  them, 
but  to  learn  how  to  think  and  reason  them;  and  in 
learning  how  to  think  mathematics,  and  economics, 
and  chemistry  and  physics  rightly,  you  must  also  learn 
how  to  think  rightly  of  morals  and  of  everything.  You 
are  here  to  learn  the  range  and  dignity  of  knowledge. 

By  proper  culture  the  fruit  of  the  tree  may  be 
increased  in  quantity  and  improved  in  quality.  If 
fruit  and  stock  raisers  can  do  this  in  their  respective 
fields,  why  cannot  it  be  done  in  higher  spheres  of  life.^ 
How  shall  the  human  race  be  improved  physically, 
socially  and  mentally.'^  We  answer,  by  the  same 
proper  culture.    The  child  is  the  start  of  the  man  and 
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as  he  is  cultivated  from  the  beginning,  cultured,  and 
trained  and  improved,  so  will  be  the  man: 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined.* 

After  you  have  quitted  this  University,  we,  your 
elders,  will  have  a  personal  interest  in  observing  your 
career.  The  world  thenceforth  will  be  your  University, 
its  men  and  women  your  fellow  students;  they,  your 
teachers,  may  well  look  forth  with  anxiety  and  hope 
to  see  if  the  great  wave  of  learned  life  that  rolls  from 
these  walls  is  to  be  an  influence  for  good;  they  will 
expect  to  see  you  doing  your  share  in  the  real  issues  of 
life,  and  doing  it  well  and  successfully.  And  so  we 
venture  to  predict  that  in  years  to  come,  your  college 
associations  will  hold  and  control  you,  and  that  you 
will  often  be  spurred  to  good  and  restrained  from  evil, 
by  the  thought  of  what  your  old  classmates  in  Lexing- 
ton will  think  of  you. 

•Pope.     Moral  Essays.     EpisUe  1,  Line   149. 
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HOW    RAILWAYS    STARTED 

THE  article  entitled  "The  First  Railroad  in  the 
West,"  by  Professor  V.  E.  Muncy,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  the  University 
Record,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
railroad  men.  Mr.  William  Gibson,  late  general 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  has  very  kindly  permitted  us  to  use 
some  interesting  data  concerning  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  we 
believe  will  prove  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  our  readers.  Mr.  Gibson  collected  this  material 
while  abroad  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  his  letter  he  says 
in  part: 

'T  have  been  interested  in  reading  an  article  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  University  Record — 'The  First 
Railroad  in  the  West,'  by  Prof.  V.  E.  Muncy.  The 
early  struggle  and  the  many  vicissitudes  and  changes 
which  the  Lexington  and  Ohio  road  had  to  undergo  must 
be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  student  of  the 
evolution  of  transportation.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  as  early  as  March  26,  1833, 
passed  a  resolution  That  the  charge  in  future  for  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  he  half  price  for  riding  in  the 
passenger  car.  Oddly  enough  their  judgment  has  been 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  twelve  years  is  still  the 
universal  half-rate  age  limit. 

Note.     The  notes  and  extracts  were  the  basis  of  a  lecture  and  they  are  here  produced  in  their 
original  shape. 
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"Prof.  Miincy  does  not  state  tlie  original  gauge  of 
the  Lexington  and  Ohio  road,  but  no  doubt  it  was  five 
feet,  as  practically^  all  roads  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
were  until  a  general  change  was  made  about  1883  to 
conform  to  the  gauge  of  4  feet  83^  inches  existing 
north  of  the  Ohio. 

"This  difference  in  gauge  involved  at  interchange  or 
junction  points,  either  the  transfer  of  freight  from  car 
to  car,  or  the  hoisting  of  the  body  of  the  car  so  as  to 
substitute  trucks  of  the  narrower  or  broader  gauge  as 
the  case  might  be.  This  process  caused  delaj^  to  traffic 
and  made  expense,  and  it  was  to  avoid  this  expense  and 
facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic  that  the  adoption  of 
a  standard  gauge  was  felt  to  be  necessary.  The  original 
adoption  of  the  narrower  gauge  was  due  to  following 
English  standards  and  the  southern  railroads  undoubt- 
edly used  a  different  width  so  that  their  equipment 
could  not  be  diverted. 

"The  decision  to  come  to  the  narrower  gauge  was 
arrived  at  for  economic  reasons,  the  existing  mileage 
then  as  now  being  much  greater  north  than  south  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  consequently  less  expense  was  involved 
in  adopting  4  feet  83/2  inches.  The  decision  nevertheless 
has  later  been  held  by  many  engineers  to  be  a  blunder, 
limiting  as  it  does  the  possibility  of  the  locomotive, 
and  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  some  far-seeing  men 
at  the  time,  notably  by  the  later  Mr.  G.  Bouscaren, 
then  and  for  many  years  afterward  chief  engineer*  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railivay.'^ 

Mr.  Gibson  was  recently  abroad,  and  spent  his  time 
partly  in  the  south  of  England.  While  a  guest  at 
Cowesfield  House,  Wiltshire,  the  home  of  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Lawrence,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Gibson  was  handed  by  his  host  some  old  papers  with 
the  remark  that  they  might  interest  him.  Among  them 
was  the  prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 

•See  page  61,  Volume  1. 
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Railway  of  the  date  of  October  29,  1824.  Mr.  Lawrence 
is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Charles  Lawrence  M.  P.,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  this 
railway. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  met  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Gibson  upon  reading  this  prospectus  was  the  following: 

"In  the  United  States  of  America  also  they  are 
fully  alive  to  the  important  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  introduction  of  railroads,  a  gentleman  from 
the  United  States  having  recently  arrived  in  Liverpool 
with  whom  it  is  a  principal  object  to  collect  the  necessary 
information  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  a  railway 
to  connect  the  great  rivers  Potomac  and  Ohio." 

This  statement  was  used  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
enterprise  covered  by  the  prospectus.  At  once  recog- 
nizing the  reference  to  what  is  now  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  Mr.  Gibson  was  so  impressed  that  he 
carefully  examined  and  made  notes  from  the  papers 
laid  before  him.  These  are  treasured  documents 
inherited  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Upon  his  return  to  Baltimore,  Mr.  Gibson  found 
that  records  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  made  mention 
of  the  investigation  by  Baltimoreans  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway.  They  indicate  that  the 
reference  in  the  prospectus  was  to  Mr.  Evan  Thomas 
and  Mr.  William  Brown.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  brother 
of  Philip  E.  Thomas,  the  first  president  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Quaker  merchant  to  whom 
belongs  the  greater  part  of  the  credit  for  introducing 
railroads  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  brother  of  George  Brown,*  who  was 
a  director  in  the  Mechanics  Bank  of  Baltimore,  of 
which  Philip  E.  Thomas  was  president.     The  bibliog- 

*Founder  of  Brown    Brothers,    American  and  English  Bankers. 
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rapliy  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shows  that  Phihp  E. 
Thomas  and  George  Brown  were  the  originating  and 
leading  spirits  in  the  creation  of  this  railroad. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  there  is  still 
active  one  who  saw  and  heard  as  a  boy  in  Baltimore  in 
1828  the  ceremonies  at  the  official  beginning  of  the 
B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  namely,  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis 
of  West  Virginia.  The  personage  on  the  occasion  was 
the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  who  was  born 
in  1737,  and  his  life  and  that  of  Mr.  Davis  are  an  arch 
of  nearly  180  years  between  the  American  Colonies  of 
George  II's  time  and  the  present  administration  of 
President  Wilson. 

To  quote  from  the  records,  Messrs.  Philip  E.  Thomas 
and  George  Brown  together  made  a  study  of  the  "new 
mode  of  transportation  then  being  tried  with  success 
in  England  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way."" It  further  appears  than  Evan  Thomas  and 
William  Brown  forwarded  to  their  brothers  in  Baltimore, 
by  request,  information  relating  to  this  railway.  To 
this  the  prospectus  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
evidently  refers. 

From  the  data  so  obtained  the  two  Baltimoreans 
were  convinced  that  a  railway  was  what  their  city 
needed  to  preserve  its  trade  relations  with  the  West, 
then  menaced  by  the  Erie  Canal  which  New  York  had 
built,  and  by  like  enterprises  then  under  way  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  pertinent  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  railwaj^  projects  to  which  the 
Lawrence  papers  relate  have  each  in  their  particular 
sphere    become    great    properties — the    Liverpool    and 
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Manchester  as  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  London 
and  Northivestern  Railway  of  England,  and  the  "railway 
to  connect  the  great  rivers  Potomac  and  Ohio,"  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  of  today. 

Mr.  Gibson  made  other  interesting  extracts  from 
the  papers  shown  to  him.  From  a  supplementary 
prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Raihvay, 
dated  December  26,  1825,  it  appears  that  the  manage- 
ment was  undecided  whether  they  should  employ  "loco 
motive  engines"  or  "fixed  engines."  The  former  was 
the  early  name  given  to  the  monarch  of  transportation, 
and  the  latter  was  a  proposition  to  place  stationary  or 
fixed  engines  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  railway 
and  haul  the  cars  by  ropes  from  engine  to  engine. 

Railway  men  of  today,  to  whom  the  fraction  of  a 
mill  per  ton  a  mile  is  the  difference  between  solvency 
and  insolvency,  will  find  some  striking  statements  in 
an  extract  bearing  the  date  of  October  28,  1826.  It 
refers  to  a  report  of  a  committee  sent  by  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  to  investigate  the  relative 
merits  of  "fixed  engines"  and  "loco  motive  engines"  as 
then  used  on  the  StocJdon  and  Darlington  Raihvay. 

After  stating  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  for  the  whole 
distance  of  30  miles  bore  the  relation  of  10.50  for  the 
"fixed"  engines  to  9.50  for  the  "loco  motive"  engines, 
the  committee,  recognizing  that  the  difference  of  1 
penny  (2  cents  in  United  States  money)  was  unimpor- 
tant, concludes  that  other  considerations  than  the  cost 
of  ivorking  the  line  must  influence  the  decision  as  to  the 
most  desirable  mode  to  he  adopted. 

"The  following,  therefore,  are  the  more  important 
points  which  remain  to  be  considered: 
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As  to  the  plan  of  fixed  engines: 

1.  The  increased  capital  required  in  the  first 
instance. 

2.  The  crossing  of  pul)lic  roads  with  ropes  and 
generally  the  use  of  ropes  througliout  the  line  as  inter- 
fering with  the  occupation  of  land  where  the  frequent 
passing  of  cattle  across  the  railway  may  be  required. 

3.  How  far  engine-houses  with  their  chimneys 
every  mile  or  mile  and  a  half,  the  whole  distance 
between  Liverpool  and  IVlanchester,  would  be  con- 
sidered objectionable  by  country  gentlemen  or  the 
public. 

4.  Whether  an  accident  to  one  rope  would  not 
seriously  impede  the  operations  of  the  whole  line. 

5.  With  reference  to  passengers  whether  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  be  drawn  by  ropes  and  whether 
the  stoppages  at  every  mile  would  be  considered  objec- 
tionable. By  the  present  coaches  frequent  stops  are 
disagreeable. 

"As  to  loco  motive  engines: 

1.  The  uncertainty  as  to  burning  coke  with 
advantage. 

2.  Supposing  it  practicable,  whether  the  sulphurous 
vapor  from  the  chimneys  on  calm,  thick  days  would 
not  be  very  objectionable  in  deep  cuttings. 

3.  The  increased  w^ear  of  the  rails  (^^  pounds  to 
the  yard),  and  the  injury  to  the  road  by  the  great 
weight  of  the  engines  and  the  difficulty  of  repairing 
the  road  when  out  of  order. 

4.  Whether  for  many  years  the  loco  motives 
would  not  be  very  injurious  to  the  road  on  Chat  Moss, 
if  they  could  at  all  travel  over  it.  (Refers  to  a  boggy 
spot,  the  practice  of  ballasting  being  then  unknown.) 

5.  Whether  20  or  30  loco  motives  at  each  end  of 
the  line  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  would  not  be 
rather  in  the  way. 
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"The  foregoing  considerations  and  probably  others 
that  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  directors  should  be 
duly  weighed  before  it  is  attempted  to  decide  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  working  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Line  by  fixed  or  loco  motive  engines." 

The  extracts  from  which  the  above  highly  enter- 
taining expressions  are  given  also  include  comments  on 
the  opposition  the  new  railway  bill  encountered  before 
a  Parliamentary  committee  of  the  day.  They  are  set 
forth  in  a  later  prospectus  of  the  railway  under  date  of 
December  26,  1828,  as  follows: 

"Another  and  most  plausible  objection  was  found 
in  the  employment  of  loco  motive  engines.  It  was 
contended  in  the  first  place  that  this  new  and  peculiar 
power  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  task  assigned 
to  it;  in  the  second  place  that  it  was  unsafe,  and,  lastly, 
that  in  its  operation  it  would  prove  a  public  nuisance. 
By  the  evidence,  however,  it  was  proved  that  it  was 
perfectly  competent  to  perform  all  that  was  proposed 
to  be  accomplished,  and  before  the  evidence  was 
closed  the  counsel  for  the  opponents  of  the  bill  admitted 
that  it  was  safe.  Upon  the  third  point  of  objection  the 
committee  members  are  confident  such  improvements 
will  be  made  in  the  construction  and  application  of  this 
effective  machine  as  will  obviate  all  objections  on  the 
score  of  nuisance,  and,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  good 
faith  toward  the  public,  they  will  not  require  any 
clause  empowering  them  to  use  it,  or  they  will  submit 
to  such  restrictions  in  the  employment  of  it  as  Par- 
liament may  impose  for  the  satisfaction  and  ample 
protection  both  of  proprietors  on  the  line  of  road  and 
of  the  public  at  large." 

Mr.  Gibson  traced  the  disposition  of  the  committee's 
report  as  to  engines,  and  found  that  it  was  submitted 
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by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  railway  directors  to 
George  Stephenson.*  His  report,  which  is  also  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  caused  the  rejection  of 
the  "fixed  engine"  proposition  and  the  adoption  of 
what  was  then  called  the  loco  motive. 

These  good  people  fought  no  harder  against  the 
whistling  of  the  demon  of  civihzation  among  them  than 

« 

did  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and  other  states.  When  the 
possibility  of  steam  railroads  was  being  discussed  as 
early  as  1828,  a  club  of  young  men  in  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
applied  to  the  school  board  of  the  town  for  permission 
to  use  the  school  house  for  the  purpose  of  debate.  The 
board  formally  replied  as  follows: 

"You  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  the  school  house  to 
debate  all  proper  questions  in,  but  such  things  as 
railroads  and  telegraphs  are  impossibilities  and  rank 
infidelity.  There  is  no  work  of  God  about  them.  If 
God  has  designed  that  His  intelligent  creatures  should 
travel  at  the  frightful  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
by  steam,  He  would  clearly  have  foretold  it  through 
his  holy  prophets.  It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  lead 
immortal  souls  down  to  hell." 

*     *     *     * 

What  is  known  as  Standard  time  was  introduced 
in  1883.  Up  to  then  every  region  had  its  own  time, 
which  was  dictated  by  the  local  railroads.  And  nearly 
every  big  railroad  had  its  own  independent  time 
schedule.  Throughout  the  country  there  were  no  less 
than  fifty  sets  of  schedules,  that  is  to  say,  fifty  sets  of 
clocks    and    watches    throughout    the    country    were 

•Note.  George  Stephenson  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "father  of  the  locomotive."  This 
i>  quite  a  mistake.  He  bears  tlie  same  relation  to  the  locomotive  that  Fulton  does  to  the  steam- 
boat. Neither  was  an  inventor.  Stephenson  made  a  commercial  success  of  the  locomotive  of 
Trevithick  and  Hedley,  and  Fulton  in  producing  his  famous  Clermont  only  reproduced  the  labor 
of  Symington  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  .lohn  Fitch  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware 
River,  lo  quote  Harper's  Book  of  Facts,  the  first  practical  steamboat  "was  the  tug  built  by 
William  Symington  in  Scotland,  and  tested  in   March,  1802." 
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correct,  although  all  kept  different  kinds  of  time.  At 
noon  November  18th,  1883,  these  fifty  different  Stand- 
ards were  all  at  once  cut  down  to  four. 

***  •!*  •)*  •!* 

In  the  present  perfection  of  railways  the  extracts 
from  these  records  of  the  past  afford  an  impressive 
comparison  by  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  initial  steps  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  science  of  transportation. 

They  had  no  guideposts  to  point  the  way.  In  a 
very  large  sense  they  were  groping  in  the  dark,  and  were 
also  beset  with  the  usual  opposition  that  the  greatest 
progress  faces.  They  were  demonstrating  mechanical 
laws,  the  fullest  knowledge  and  application  of  which 
have  been  such  a  mighty  factor  in  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  To  the  men  who  participated  in  this 
epoch-creating  work,  abroad  and  at  home,  is  due  the 
gratitude  of  mankind.  The  sidelights  upon  their 
problems,  which  are  shown,  suggest  the  query  as  to 
what  progress  in  the  science  of  transportation  another 
ninety  years  will  unfold,  when  so  much  has  been  done 
since  the  prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railioay  was  written.   ^     ^     ^     :^, 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
first  railroad  system  in  America.  Horses  were  at  first 
used  to  draw  the  cars,  and  the  first  American-built 
locomotive  was  constructed  by  Peter  Cooper  for  this 
line.  The  first  Loco  Motive  operated  in  the  United 
States,  is  said  to  be  the  "Stourbridge  Lion"  and  this 
occurred  in  August,  1829,  at  Honesdale  on  the  Delaivare 
and  Hudson  Railroad,  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour 
being  made.  In  the  August,  1913,  number  of  Railway 
and  Locomotive  Engineering,  there  appeared  an  article 
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on  the  earliest  history  of  the  Locomotive  by  Dr.  Angus 
Sinclair,  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  you  will  find  it  carefully  placed  in  one  of 
the  old  scrap  books.    ^     ^^     ^     ^ 

The  charter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  in  Fel)ruary, 
1827.  It  w^as  the  first  railroad  undertaken  in  this 
country  having  for  its  object'  the  transportation  of 
both  freight  and  passengers.  It  is  also  the  only  rail- 
road which  has  retained  its  original  name,  all  the 
other  early  lines  having  long  since  been  absorbed  by 
other  companies.  The  credit  for  saving  its  charter  as 
first  granted,  when  the  road  passed  into  a  receivership 
in  1896,  is  wholly  due  to  the  acumen  and  legal  skill  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  K.  Cowen. 

•T*  T*  'I*  'I* 

Transportation  has  from  the  earliest  times  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  nations,  of 
races  and  of  the  world,  but  never  in  all  recorded  time 
has  it  exercised  the  power  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
that  it  does  at  this  moment. 

Volumes  might  be  written,  commencing  with  the 
voyage  of  Noah  and  his  heterogeneous  passengers  and 
cargo  and  ending  with  the  journey  of  John  Henry 
Mears*  around  the  globe  in  less  than  30  days,  and  the 
narrative  of  transportation  would  be  found  coincident 
with  the  progress  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  present  time.  This  trip  of  Mears  points  two 
lessons : 

First:  That  he  cut  in  two  the  previous  record  of  72 
days  made  less  than  twenty -five  years  before.  In  the 
light  of  this  comparison  who  can  conceive  the  expan- 

•Made  in  1913. 
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sion  which  the  coming  half -century  will  witness?  One 
is  dumbfounded;  you  cannot  grasp  the  amount  of 
capital  that  could  be  profitably  applied  in  providing 
the  world  with  the  railways  and  steamships  that  are 
needed  to  transact  business  in  accordance  with  pro- 
gressive ideas. 

Second:  There  is  the  lesson  of  continuity  and 
persistency  of  action.  The  rapidity  of  Mears'  journey 
is  marvellous  when  it  is  remembered  that  when  I  was 
your  present  age  Jules  Verne's  fanciful  trip  of  Mr. 
Phineas  Fogg,  around  the  world  in  80  days,  was  only 
a  dream.  Mears  succeeded  because  he  was  able  to 
keep  travelling.  His  golden  secret  was  in  not  losing 
time.  The  application  of  these  two  principles  in  our 
daily  lives  will  get  us  somewhere. 
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READIlSfG 

DIRECTOR  ANDERSON  has  asked  me  to 
speak  to  you  this  morning  on  the  subject  of 
reading,  and  we  ask  you  to  note  that  our  use 
of  the  word  has  reference  to  reading  not  simply  as  a 
pastime.  We  refer  to  it  primarily  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  development.  You  might  read  all  the 
books  in  all  the  Carnegie  Libraries  in  a  superficial  way 
and  hurry  through  them  to  find  out  what  happens  at 
the  end.  You  must  not,  however,  call  that  sort  of 
thing  "Reading." 

The  history  of  education  in  this  country  from  the 
early  Colonial  period  to  the  present  will  show  that  the 
tendency  has  been  to  educate  the  individual  as  a 
sovereign  citizen  and  prepare  him  for  the  duties  of 
the  State.  The  Colonists  held  learning  as  a  trust  alike 
sacred  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church  and  of  society 
in  a  formative  state.  Theology  was  taught  in  nearly 
every  college.  This  was  the  dominant  spirit  in  early 
Colonial  education. 

The  Colonists  brought  with  them  the  habits,  and 
thoughts  and  tendencies  of  a  transatlantic  civilization. 
It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
New  England  were  modeled  after  the  Grammar  Schools 
and  Middle  Schools  of  Old  England,  while  the  New 
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England  Academies  bore  the  impress  of  the  great  pubHc 
schools  of  England — Eton,  Charterhouse,  Rugby  and 
Winchester,  or  that  the  first  Colonial  colleges — Harvard, 
William  and  Marv,  Yale,  Columbia  and  Princeton  were 
practically  patterned  after  the  old  English  classical 
colleges  whose  forms  and  curricula  may  be  traced  back 
to  medieval  influences. 

Since  Church  and  State  once  so  closely  allied  in 
education  have  become  more  divorced,  the  later 
educational  policy  is  to  strive  for  the  moral,  social 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  citizen.  The 
fabric  of  free  government  can  only  be  made  secure  by 
an  ever-increasing  morality  and  intelligence.  The 
duty  of  educating  the  people  rests  on  great  public 
grounds,  and  on  moral  and  political  foundations.  It 
is  essential  that  public  opinion  be  enlightened  and 
stimulated  to  public  duty,  for  the  inactivity  of  the 
good  becomes  the  opportunity  for  the  bad.  We  should 
be  not  useful  citizens  only,  but  good  citizens  deeply 
impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  our  duty  to  God  and 
our  fellow  men,  as  w^ell  as  a  love  of  our  country  and  its 
institutions. 

The  great  aim  of  education  is  the  acquirement  of 
capacity — not  the  ability  to  perform  a  particular 
mechanical  thing  in  a  particular  way,  but  the  power 
of  turning  upon  any  intellectual  problem  the  full  effort 
of  a  trained  intelligence.  We  are  prone  to  skim  rather 
than  delve.  What  counts  is  not  how  much  we  read, 
but  how  much  we  think.  The  man  who  puts  a  large 
part  of  himself  not  only  into  his  regular  routine  work 
but  into  all  his  various  endeavors  as  well,  is  the  man 
who  succeeds  the  best.     No  one  is  quite  happy  who  is 
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not  in  love  with  his  ordinary  work.  Tlie  call  to  do 
that  work  well  and  faithfully  is  part  of  our  vocation. 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  other  work  to 
do,  and  it  is  that  work  which  may  most  surely  develop 
the  highest  nature  and  evoke  its  possibilities.  The  end 
of  all  education,  the  business  of  all  living  is  to  make 
men.  All  else  is  vain  toil.  You  have  your  own  salva- 
tion to  work  out  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  work. 

The  college  has  a  great  deal  to  offer,  but  it  is  nothing 
unless  the  student  contributes  something.  The  college 
offers  a  training  and  an  experience  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  receive  anywhere  else,  and  degree 
or  no  degree,  provided  you  think  and  reason  and  work 
earnestly,  it  will  influence  your  lives  to  the  end.  Your 
training  will  help  you  to  live,  and  how  to  live  is  the 
essential  question  for  us  all — how  to  use  all  our  faculties 
to  the  greatest  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  others — 
how  to  live  completely.  Be  assured  that  the  only  man 
who  is  safe  and  sane  is  the  natural  man,  living  a  clean, 
natural  life,  working  with  head,  hand  and  heart, 
laughing,  loving,  playing,  striving,  hoping. 

If  we  begin  to  specialize  before  we  have  adequately 
generalized,  we  are  not  likely  to  go  so  far  in  the  world 
as  the  student  who  patiently  builds  a  solid  foundation. 
When  too  much  is  attempted  too  soon,  practically 
nothing  is  well  done.  You  have  all  noticed  that  every 
boy  has  a  fondness  for  mechanics  and  handling  tools 
of  every  kind,  but  the  time  comes  when  they  must 
cease  to  be  toys.  After  that  time  arrives  the  energy 
expended  on  them  becomes  useless  and  desultory  ham- 
mering and  sawing,  unless  the  boy's  efforts  can  be 
systematically  directed  toward  a  proficiency  in  their 
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use  which  would  form  a  real  part  of  his  training  by 
leading  up  to  the  acquisition  of  some  trade  or  other 
wage-earning  power,  thereby  making  him  a  better 
and  more  capable  citizen,  regardless  of  the  special 
calling  to  which  he  may  ultimately  devote  his  life  and 
energy.  So  you  must  find  your  work  and  excel  in  it, 
for  you  have  to  face  the  serious  facts  of  life  sooner  or 
later.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  no 
true  educational  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  dipping 
yourselves  in  a  weak  solution  of  accomplishments. 
You  cannot  dream  yourselves  into  a  character  or  a 
position.  You  must  hammer  and  forge  yourselves 
into  one. 

The  principal  objects  of  education,  after  the  laws 
of  health  and  history,  should  be  natural  science  and 
mathematics,  but  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of 
real  culture  than  reading,  and  no  broad  and  generous 
education  is  possible  without  it.  If  you  will  read  each 
day  a  few  pages  of  good  literature  for  a  month,  or  even 
a  week,  letter  by  letter — that  is  to  say,  with  critical 
accuracy — -and  fully  perceive  and  understand  them, 
you  are  forevermore,  in  some  measure,  an  educated 
person,  for  you  will  have  accomplished  what  the  best 
type  of  thinker  and  writer  tries  to  achieve.  You  will 
have  attained,  in  degree,  the  ideal  of  the  true  scholar; 
namely,  the  mastery  of  one  small  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge. With  a  mind  trained  in  that  one  field,  you  are, 
to  that  extent,  better  prepared  to  approach  life,  and 
men,  and  books.  The  difference  between  education 
and  non-education,  as  regards  the  merely  intellectual 
part  of  it,  consists  in  this  accuracy.  If  we  study  as  we 
read,  our  minds  constantly  develop  and  knowledge  is 
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acquired,  while  the  intellectual  effort  required  by  such 
reading  tends  to  establish  the  habit  of  mental  concen- 
tration.    Emerson  says: 

"A  well  educated  man  may  not  know  many 
languages — may  not  be  able  to  speak  any  but  his 
own — may  have  read  very  few  books,  but  whatever 
language  he  knows,  he  knows  precisely;  whatever 
word  he  pronounces,  he  pronounces  rightly." 

So  true  is  this  remark  that*  the  turn  of  expression 
of  a  single  sentence  will  mark  a  scholar,  and  so  strongly 
is  its  truth  felt  by  educated  persons  that  the  careless 
use  of  English  will  surely  assign  to  any  man  a  certain 
degree  of  inferior  standing. 

To  liberal  education  as  to  Heaven,  not  every  man 
is  called.  It  is  written  that  "manv  are  called  but  few 
are  chosen."*  Liberal  education  is  the  education 
which  gives  a  man  a  clear,  conscious  view  of  his  own 
opinions  and  judgments,  a  truth  in  developing  them, 
an  eloquence  in  expressing  them  and  a  force  in  urging 
them.  It  shows  him  how  to  accommodate  himself  to 
others,  how  to  throw  himself  into  their  state  of  mind, 
how  to  bring  before  them  his  own,  how  to  influence 
them,  how  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them, 
how  to  bear  with  them.  He  is  at  home  in  any  society, 
he  has  common  ground  with  every  class,  he  is  a  pleasant 
companion  and  a  comrade  you  can  depend  upon,  he 
knows  when  to  be  serious  and  when  to  trifle.  He  has 
the  repose  of  a  mind  which  lives  in  itself  while  it  lives 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  resources  for  its  happiness 
at  home  when  it  cannot  go  abroad. 

Education  should  carry  with  it  optimism,  a  happy, 
cheerful  disposition  which  wins  friends  for  the  worker 
along  with  his  success.    Therefore  we  must  not  minimize 

•St.   Matthew  XXII:14. 
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the  value  of  humor  in  our  reading.  You  have  all 
heard  of  "that  sense  of  humor  without  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  be  saved."  This  phrase  suggests  a  real  and 
profound  truth,  for  it  is  almost  analogous  to  saying  that 
a  man's  value  depends  largely  upon  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion. Few  things  show  the  true  nature  of  a  man  more 
than  his  humor.  The  finest  humor  always  comes  from 
the  finest  spirit.  The  world  needs  sunny  people.  After 
all,  what  is  humor  save  a  well-developed  sense  of 
proportion,  or  more  exactly,  a  sense  of  disproportion.'^ 
Humor  is  sanity.  The  solemn  individual  is  always 
one  who  cannot  take  certain  things  lightly,  who  can- 
not see  that  all  things  are  not  of  equal  importance. 
For  him  two  and  two  must  always  make  four,  and  in 
such  elementary  arithmetic  there  is  little  trace  of 
humor.  The  humorist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
conscious  of  relative  values.  He  sees  the  lack  of  pro- 
portion between  what  people  think  of  themselves,  and 
what  they  actually  are.  Out  of  so  simple  a  formula  as 
this,  genius  can  construct  the  humor  of  a  Thackeray. 

Think  of  what  we  owe  to  Mark  Twain.  Think  of 
what  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  done  for 
us.  How  much  richer  we  are  for  all  his  jingling  rhymes. 
He  deserves  to  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  really  helped  the  world  to  express  itself  and  to 
see  itself.  He  has  added  immeasurably  to  the  innocent 
gayety  of  the  English-speaking  nations  and  to  their 
treasury  of  enduring  songs.  He  has  enriched  the  stock 
of  everyday  sayings.  The  sense  of  humor  which  most 
persons  have  in  some  measure,  and  many  persons  have 
in  large  measure,  is  a  part  of  the  sunlight  of  life.  It 
chases  away  many  a  dark  shadow.    Humor  touches  the 
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happier  chord  of  human  nature  and  li^litens  and 
brightens  the  (Uiily  Hfe  of  the  people.  No  existence  can 
be  wholly  dull  where  there  is  humor,  and  the  sense  of 
it  is  felt.  Cultivation  of  the  sense  of  humor  is  not 
incompatible  with  personal  dignity  or  with  the  earnest 
purposes  of  life.  The  one  who  does  not  enjoy  that 
sense  to  some  degree  is  so  rare  that  he  was  overlooked 
when  places  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  world  were 
provided. 

Gilbert  says: 

Life's  a  pudding  full  of  plums; 
Care's  a  canker  that  benumbs, 
Wherefore  waste  our  elocution 
On  impossible  solution? 
Life's  a  pleasant  institution. 
Let  us  take  it  as  it  comes. 

Most  of  those  whose  genius  has  left  illustrious  names 

in  history  possessed  humor  and  used  it.    At  the  bar,  in 

the  forum,  in  journalism,  even  in  the  pulpit  it  has 

exercised  a  potent  influence.     It  has  turned  many  an 

argument  and  defeated  it.     It  has  exploded  countless 

shams.  Humorous  illustration  hits  the  mark  unerringlv. 

CD     t> 

Against  the  assault  of  laughter  nothing  can  stand. 
It  shatters  and  scatters  where  whole  columns  of  pon- 
derous phrase  miss  the  point.  Abraham  Lincoln 
understood  this.  Burdened  with  the  weightiest  respon- 
sibility he  well  appreciated  the  value  of  humor.  He 
missed  no  opportunity  to  relieve  a  trying  situation  or 
meet  a  perplexing  question  with  a  humorous  turn. 
No  one  ever  met  or  better  overcame  great  difficulties. 
He  was  a  serious  character,  but  he  w^as  endowed  with 
a  rich  sense  of  humor,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  produce 
a  hearty  laugh,  feeling  that  the  hearty  laugh  has  a  good 
heart  back  of  it.     Cultivate  your  sense  of  humor.     Do 
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it  for  your  own  sake,  but  more  for  those  you  come  in 
contact  with  day  by  day.  It  will  help  you  and  them 
to  a  larger  enjoyment  of  life.  Bring  into  play  those 
gifts  which  brighten,  bless  and  cheer,  and  which  diffuse 
a  happy  and  softening  influence.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  power  for  good  in  this  sad  and  struggling 
life,  of  a  bright,  glad,  shining  face.  Of  all  the  lights  you 
carry  on  your  face  joy  shines  farthest  out  to  sea. 

Reading  may  be  a  task,  a  pastime,  an  exercise,  a 
recreation  or  a  discipline;  but,  with  proper  choice  in 
courting  the  friendship  of  books,  nobody  can  doubt 
its  benefits.  Reading  is  too  great  a  privilege,  too  delight- 
ful a  pleasure,  too  powerful  an  assistant  to  the  forma- 
tion of  character  to  be  lightly  regarded  or  misused.  It 
is  a  truism  to  say  that  we  each  take  from  a  book  only 
what  we  wish  to  take  from  it.  In  a  sincere  reader  the 
"wish"  springs  out  of  temperament,  insight  and 
character.  The  deeper  and  simpler  the  book,  the  more 
complete  must  be  his  surrender  to  it.  But  he  must  to 
some  extent  have  actually  lived  what  he  reads  of  before 
its  inmost  truth  can  come  home  to  him;  then  it  may 
fall  back  like  a  spark  upon  tinder. 

A  famous  jurist  said:  "Few  things  compare  in  use- 
fulness with  a  retentive  and  accurate  memory."  One 
of  the  best  methods  of  strengthening  it  is  the  habit  of 
learning  by  heart  passages  from  authors  we  admire, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  recrea- 
tion, what  can  better  soothe  the  vexations  of  a  troublous 
day,  or  what  can  better  prepare  for  the  morrow's 
renewed  tussle  than  some  wholesome,  cheery  volume 
that,  for  the  time  being,  transports  the  mind  to  "fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new." 
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A  good  plan  is  to  read  something  outside  the 
harassing  associations  of  your  daily  work,  not  merely 
to  heap  up  supplies  for  demands  made  upon  you,  but 
also  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts 
and  images.  Cultivate  your  taste  for  non-professional 
books.  The  late  Lord  Coleridge*  called  it  "a  laying 
up  of  intellectual  pleasure  at  one  end  of  life  for  our 
enjoyment  at  the  other."  A  sounder  aphorism  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  When  Carlyle  was  a  poor,  strug- 
gling tutor,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  John: 

"After  all,  literature  is  a  grand  and  glorious 
thing.  It  is  the  life-blood  of  the  mind;  and  mind 
is  the  sovereign  of  nature.  Kings  who  have  it  not 
go  down  to  dust  and  are  forgotten;  those  who 
have  it  influence  the  world,  and  spread  their  own 
brief  being  over  many  generations  of  their  fellow 
men." 

This  is  the  point  of  view  for  the  true  student  of 
literature. 

Dante,  so  often  known  only  as  a  writer  of  a  rather 
incomprehensible  poem  full  of  vivid  descriptions  and 
remote  proper  names,  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  pivot 
of  civilization,  the  central  point  upon  which  the  world 
turned  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Shakespeare 
shows  us  why  the  English  people  leaped  from  insular 
turbulence  into  international  supremacy,  through  what 
Professor  Saintsbury  has  called  "that  strange  faculty 
for  exhibiting  a  blend,  a  union,  a  cross  of  character- 
istics diverse  in  themselves,  which  is,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  characteristic  of  everything  that  is  English." 

Past  literature  that  is  sound  and  sweet,  then,  is  for 
our  delight  and  instruction,  linking  us  with  other  races 
and  ages,  reminding  us  of  the  unity  of  life,  teaching 
man  a  lesson   of  civilization,   since  human   evolution 

•See  Letter  VIII,  Volume  1. 
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repeats  itself  in  numerous  ways;  and  offering  us  beauty 
that,  because  its  charm  is  so  triumphant,  has  survived 
the  shock  of  the  years,  coming  before  us  as  fresh,  fair 
and  alluring  as  though  born  but  yesterday  and  breathed 
upon  by  air  that  knows  no  time. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  irra- 
tional irresponsibility  of  so  many  of  our  people,  but  it 
has  been  said  that  cheap  reading  is  one  of  them.  Cheap 
reading  means  cheap  thinking,  and  cheap  thinking 
brings  cheap  acting.  The  sort  of  stuff  fed  by  daily 
yellow  journalism,  and  weekly  and  monthly  by  the 
sensational  periodicals,  is  not  likely  to  make  those  who 
read  it  cool  and  judicious  in  emergencies,  or  reasoning 
and  deliberative  in  the  consideration  of  our  many 
vexing  economical  and  social  problems.  We  need  steadi- 
ness of  purpose,  absence  of  panic,  and  general  co-opera- 
tion, for  these  are  essential  to  permanent  prosperity 
and  effective  cohesion  in  society. 

The  acquirement  of  a  correct  taste  in  reading  is  a 
large  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Style  is  acquired, 
but  power  in  the  use  of  words  lies  largely  in  simplicity, 
and  simple  English  is  a  wonderful  instrument  of 
expression.  It  is  well  for  us  to  become  acquainted  with 
those  pure  English  words  which  grew  out  of  their  own 
native  roots,  and  which  owe  nothing  whatever  to  Greek 
or  Latin.  For  they  are  the  purest,  the  most  homely 
and  the  most  genuine  part  of  our  language,  and  from 
them  we  can  get  a  much  better  idea  of  what  our  lan- 
guage once  was  than  we  can  get  from  its  present  very 
mixed  condition.  Goldsmith  and  Defoe  wrote  at  ease, 
using  whatever  words  and  whatever  construction  came 
most  readily  to  hand,  but  generally  using  the  simple 
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term  and  cultivating  that  unaffected  style  which  makes 
their  work  so  enduring  a  delight.  Books  like  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield''  and  "Robinson  Crusoe''  cannot 
be  read  over  too  many  times  by  any  student  of  pure 
English.  They  are  written  in  a  plain,  direct,  blunt  and 
simple  style  and  there  is  English  in  their  sublime 
strength  and  simplicity. 

« 

Long  ago  Emerson  commended  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Dumas  to  young  men  as  schools  of  good  manners, 
and  certain  it  is  that  Scott  teaches  no  man  anything 
he  is  better  without  knowing,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
teachers  who  ever  wrote  on  the  art  of  being  a  gentleman. 
Gentleman  is  a  Avord  by  which  it  is  the  first  of  our  duties 
through  life  to  permit  all  men  to  address  us  with  truth — 
that  word  gentle,  as  you  well  know,  indicates  an  intense 
respect  for  race  and  fatherhood  and  family  dignity,  and 
you  also  know  that  the  utmost  secrets  of  human  art 
and  national  power  are  in  gentleness  and  truth,  and  in 
living  with  honor. 

In  suggesting  or  recommending  a  choice  of  authors, 
or  selections  from  authors,  the  value  of  the  selection 
must  generally  depend  on  the  mental  training  and 
capacity  of  the  reader,  for  many  books  may  be  read 
with  great  advantage  by  an  educated  person,  the  reading 
of  which  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  person  of 
inferior  education.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  person 
who  has  read  little  or  nothing  has  been  able  to  obtain 
a  keen,  broad  view  of  life  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
real  novelist  himself.  Such  persons  are  not  seriously 
in  need  of  books,  for  life  itself  is  their  never-failing 
volume. 
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Books  which  lack  the  viriHty  to  make  us  think  are 
of  no  value  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
more  books  worth  reading  than  any  man  can  find  time 
to  read,  and  one  of  the  great  values  of  good  literature 
is  the  quality  of  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written. 
The  thought  is  the  real  heart-beat  of  a  book;  and  if  the 
heart  beats  in  unison  with  a  beauty  of  style  it  makes 
its  truths  doubly  effective.     Conan  Doyle  says: 

"It  is  a  great  thing  to  start  life  with  a  small  number 
of  really  good  books  which  are  your  very  own.  Learn 
to  love,  learn  to  admire  them;  for  until  you  have  done 
so  the  greatest  solace  and  anodyne  God  has  given  man 
have  not  yet  shed  their  blessing  upon  you." 

Life  is  very  short  and  the  quiet  hours  of  it  are  few. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  regarding  our  coming  into  the 
world  and  little  more  about  our  exit.  Time  is  precious 
and  we  should  make  the  most  of  it.  We  ought  to  waste 
none  of  it  in  reading  valueless  volumes,  and  valuable 
books  are  easily  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  To 
define  the  difference  between  valuable  and  valueless, 
there  are  certain  books  that  hold  their  own  despite  all 
changes  in  the  public  taste;  others  are  forgotten  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  read.  There  are  books  for  the  hour, 
and  books  for  all  time.  There  is  the  book  which  lasts 
and  the  book  which  does  not  last.  In  a  world  of 
volumes  swollen  to  intolerable  dimensions  there  are 
still  but  a  few  books.  They  are  those  we  make  our 
own;  they  shape  the  mind,  store  the  memory,  are  the 
foundation  and  the  discipline  of  our  intellectual  life. 

The  great  English-speaking  countries  are  flooded 
with  the  society  novel,  and  with  much  erotic  and 
"tommyrotic"    literature.      It    is    Balzac    who    says, 
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"There  is  no  virtue  but  has  a  vice  to  match  it,  and 
literature  breeds  the  pubhsher,"  Books  of  the  hour 
are  largely  confectionery.  Seldom  among  them  do  we 
find  a  candidate  for  the  five-foot  shelf  of  A.  D.  '2000. 
Partaken  of  too  much  they  may  cause  mental  indiges- 
tion, and  mental  indigestion  does  not  lead  to  scholar- 
ship. Read  good  books.  The  true  and  right  reading 
of  a  good  book  is  as  distinct  and  particular  a  process 
as  the  writing  of  it.  A  good  book  being  the  translation 
into  speech  of  the  truth,  which  the  environment  of  men 
and  things  holds  for  us,  requires  in  the  reading,  a 
reference  back  to  its  original  source.  It  is  only  by 
working  our  way  back  to  the  source  of  things  that  we 
become  educated.  The  source  of  things,  of  life,  being 
spiritual,  makes  all  education  a  spiritual  development. 

To  become  thoroughly  capable  of  intelligent  reading 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  words  is  necessary.  It  is  by 
words  that  thought  is  expressed.  An  author  seeks  to 
convey  his  thought,  and  for  the  reader  to  have  a  true 
conception  of  the  thought  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words  must  be  known.  A  good  dictionary,  therefore, 
and  a  good  atlas  are  useful  companions  in  reading,  and 
should  be  consulted  when  any  doubt  arises  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  the  geographical  situation  of  a 
city,  or  river,  or  country.  Never  let  a  word  escape 
you  when  in  doubt.  Get  the  dictionary  habit.  Get 
the  atlas  habit. 

Good  books  rightly  read  become  great  mental 
possessions.  They  make  for  growth  and  are  the  staple 
food  of  the  mind.  First  of  all,  read  the  Bible.  It  is 
of  all  books  the  Book  of  Life.  The  lessons  taught  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  worth  more  in  practical 
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value  than  all  the  sentiments  and  utterances  of  all  the 
philosophers  that  ever  lived,  and  these  lessons  have 
stood  the  most  supreme  of  all  tests — the  test  of  time. 
The  Bible  has  been  transferred  to  the  realm  of  real  life. 
The  Book  should  be  read  not  simply  as  a  storehouse  of 
mysterious  and  sacred  information,  but  as  a  means 
leading  to  successful  and  normal  human  life.  It 
embodies  history  and  oratory,  dialogue  and  drama, 
philosophy  and  poetry,  giving  every  essential  form  of 
literary  utterance. 

Shakespeare  drew  generously  on  the  Old  Testament 
for  his  most  picturesque  periods,  and  younger  disciples, 
from  that  golden  era  to  the  Victorian  age,  derived 
sustenance  and  inspiration  from  the  English  Bible, 
which  has  become  a  supreme  criterion  of  style  because 
it  has  preserved  all  the  beauty,  the  loftiness  of  diction, 
and  the  moral  ruggedness  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Mil- 
ton's great  poems,  notably  Samson  Agonistes,  Byron's 
Hebrew  Melodies,  and  Browning's  Saul  are  landmarks 
of  the  Scriptures,  because  they  are  patterned  after  the 
Authorized  Version,  recognized  at  once  as  standard 
and  prototype.  The  Bible  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 
first  book  for  conduct  which,  Matthew  Arnold  asserts, 
comprises  three-fourths  of  human  life.  It  was  the 
cornerstone  of  that  firm  foundation  established  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
We  may  have  seen  fit  in  our  day  and  generation  to 
modify  some  of  the  asperities  and  austerities  of  their 
secular  and  spiritual  code,  but  we  have  not  found  our- 
selves able  profitably  to  dispense  with  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  Puritan  character.  We  cannot  do  without  their 
inexorable  sense  of  justice,  of  the  equality  of  every 
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man  with  every  other,  of  the  httle  vital  difference  there 
is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  between  the  best  of  us  and  the 
worst  of  us,  and  if  we  are  to  reahze  the  loftiest  ideals 
as  a  nation,  or  as  individuals,  we  cannot  far  depart  from 
the  established  ways  of  the  forefathers. 

We  must  forever  bear  in  mind  that  a  college  career 
does  not  always  yield  education,  does  not  always 
mean  character,  success  and  attainment,  for  we  all 
know  that  there  are  men  and  women  sent  to  school 
and  college  who  are  incapable  of  assimilating,  or  at 
least  who  do  not  assimilate,  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  as  we  have 
instanced  to  you,  that  a  "liberal  education"  is  to  be  had 
only,  or  even  chiefly,  in  colleges,  or  that  all  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who,  in  the  different  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  country,  give  four  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  cultivation  of  baseball,  amateur  theatricals, 
lawn  tennis,  football  signals  and  so  on,  are  at  the  end 
of  their  college  career — premature  or  otherwise,  as  the 
case  may  be — or  even  on  graduation,  "liberally  edu- 
cated," and  our  effort  this  morning  has  been  to  drive 
the  vital  truth  home  to  you  that  we  must  educate 
ourselves.    The  college  merely  shows  the  way. 
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LECTURE  IV 

CONSERVATION 

CARLYLE  speaks  of  our  childhood  delight  in 
small  things.  That  charm  which  the  least 
possession  had  for  us  as  boys  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  of  our  treasures.  Every  boy 
has  collected  stamps  or  coins,  but  after  a  time  he  ceases 
to  take  pleasure  in  their  possession.  His  thought  is 
not  to  hoard  them,  nor  is  it  to  throw  them  away.  He 
thinks  to  whom  else  can  they  be  of  use  since  they  are  no 
more  to  him.  He  has  begun  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
higher  things. 

And  our  so-called  rich  men — the  men  who  by 
superior  brains  and  energy,  and  imagination  and  self- 
denial  have  outstripped  their  fellows  in  the  race  for 
wealth  are  usually  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  The 
truly  rich  man  is  no  narrow  accumulator  of  riches,  no 
mere  piler  up  of  bonds  and  clipper  of  coupons.  He  is  a 
promoter  of  all  that  goes  to  make  peaceful  relations 
between  men  and  communities.  He  strives  not  wholly 
for  selfish  ends  but  for  public  ones.  He  believes  in  his 
nation  and  strives  to  do  something  for  the  community 
where  he  lives.  He  takes  an  interest  in  everything 
that  makes  for  the  good  of  that  community,  knowing 
that  his  efforts  are  sure  to  bring  the  best  reward. 
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Mr.  Carnegie  may  be  said  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
education  of  the  people.  His  mind  seems  to  be  devoted 
to  the  wise  distribution  of  his  wealth,  almost  as  much 
as  it  must  have  been  to  its  accumulation. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  loves  his  farm  and  his  quiet  home  life, 
and  grudges  neither  time  nor  money  to  im])rove  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  he  has  been  the  leader 
of  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources.  The  policy  of  helping  yourself  through 
helping  others  has  become  well  grounded  in  business. 
IVIr.  Hill  was  the  first  to  apply  it  on  a  big  scale.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  help  the  farmers  and  industries 
along  his  railroad  lines,  with  the  result  that  their 
increase  in  business  increased  his  own  through  pro- 
viding more  freight  for  the  railroad  to  haul. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  finds  pleasure  and  recreation 
in  Art,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  ultimately  his  great 
collections  are  intended  for  the  education  of  the  pu})lic. 

Such  men  seek  to  benefit  the  human  race,  and  when 
any  man  lives  for  others  instead  of  living  altogether 
for  himself  he  secures  for  his  name  a  title  to  immor- 
tality and  a  fame  more  lasting  for  himself  than  the 
Roman  laurel. 

The  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  his 
last  will  and  testament  bequeathed  all  his  property 
to  the  United  States  to  found  at  Washington  an  insti- 
tution for  the  increase  and  dift'usion  of  knowledge 
among  men.  His  life  had  been  chiefly  devoted  to  study 
and  scientific  investigation,  especially  in  the  lines  of 
geology,  mineralogy  and  chemistry.  This  love  of 
science  had  inspired  him  with  an  ambition  to  perpetuate 
his  own  name.     He  devoted  his  entire  estate  to  the 
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enlargement    of    human    knowledge    and    dedicated, 

nearly  a  century  ago,  a  munificent  private  fortune  to 

the  youthful  Republic  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 

mankind.     In  this  bequest  he  used  these  significant 

words : 

"The  best  blood  of  England  flows  in  my  veins; 
on  my  father's  side  I  am  a  Northumberland,  on 
my  mother's  I  am  related  to  kings;*  but  this 
avails  me  not.  My  name  shall  live  in  the  memory 
of  man  when  the  titles  of  the  Northumberlands 
and  the  Percys  are  extinct  and  forgotten." 

James  Smithson  was  wiser  than  most  men,  in  that 
he  anticipated  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Already 
three  generations  of  men  rise  up  and  call  his  memory 
blessed,  while  the  endowment  for  unmeasured  years 
will  continue  to  build  up  an  estate  of  thinkers  and 
scholars,  of  inventors  and  discoverers  in  that  realm  of 
thought  which  contributes  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  human  society. 

Our  universities  and  colleges,  from  Harvard  the 
oldest  down  to  the  latest  foundation;  our  picture 
galleries,  our  libraries,  our  museums,  our  hospitals,  our 
public  bath  houses  bear  eloquent  testimony  that  there 
has  been  a  constant  devotion  of  surplus  wealth  by 
individuals  to  the  public  welfare;  to  education  and  to 
the  discovery  of  truth;  and  to  works  of  studied  and 
tested  benevolence. 

And  so  we  see  that  mere  worldly  success  does  not 
of  itself  satisfy  man — he  seeks  life — the  more  abundant 
life;  he  seeks  higher  things;  he  seeks  to  follow  those 
trodden  ways  of  wisdom  which  are  pleasantness — he 
seeks  her  quiet  and  withdrawn  paths  which  are  peace, 
and  is  so  sanctifying  wealth  into  commonwealth;  he  has 

*He   was  a  lineal  descenJant  of   Henry  the  VII,   his   maternal  ancestress   being   the   ill-fated 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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learned  the  luxury  of  doing  good  and  of  such  a  man  it 
may  be  said,  "He  hath  dispersed  abroad.  He  hath 
given  to  the  poor.    His  righteousness  endureth  forever." 

The  modern  university  represents  the  combined 
thought  of  the  Greeks  who  worshiped  the  God  of 
Wisdom  and  Power,  of  Rightness  and  Strength,  the 
Middle  Ages  which  was  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Judgment  and  Consolation,  and  the  Renaissance  which 
was  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Pride  and  Beauty; 
together  with  what  has  since  been  added  to  human 
thought,  and  we  must  not  therefore  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  whatever  has  been  most 
worthy  in  the  past  history  of  man,  for  contrast  and 
example,  for  warning  and  for  emulation.  Our  history, 
our  fads,  our  follies  and  our  fancies  are  but  echoes  of 
the  things  which  have  gone  before.  In  the  theatre  of 
life  it  is  the  spectators  who  shift,  not  the  scenes. 

All  educated  men  recognize  the  full  value  of  tech- 
nical education,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  dealing 
with  matter  and  force  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man.  We 
do  not  assert  that  every  student  should  attempt  to  be 
a  modern  admirable  Crichton,  everyone  cannot  be  a 
compendium  of  the  graces,  but  we  do  say  that  technical 
education  is  confined  within  specified  limits.  The 
training  must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  science, 
mathematics,  drawing  and  shopwork,  and  it  may  be 
suggested  that  to  those  the  student  should  see  to  it 
that  by  his  own  efforts  he  adds  such  of  the  humanities 
as  experience  may  show  to  be  the  most  helpful.  The 
young  Engineer  may  find  himself  in  possession  of 
sufficient  facts  connected  with  his  profession,  but 
sometimes  with  an  ability  to  express  in  writing  the 
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language  he  uses  so  inadequate  as  to  seriously  handicap 
him  in  rising  in  his  vocation.  Not  even  second  to  pure 
mathematics  the  study  of  English  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  our  school  and  college  work,  and  we  pray  you 
to  "mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest"*  that  statement. 

The  business  side  of  his  education  the  student  may 
also  find  has  been  more  or  less  neglected.  Not  to 
clearly  express  oneself,  and  to  perfectly  understand 
ordinary  every-day  business  forms  is  to  be  insufficiently 
prepared.  An  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  American  Institutions  and  American  Government 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  local  history  of  one's 
own  city  and  county,  and  of  commercial  geography 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Engineer  may  be  technically  equal  to  any  task 
allotted  to  him.  He  can  prepare  plans,  construct  a 
plant  and  install  the  equipment,  but  can  go  no  farther. 
The  operation  of  the  enterprise,  the  business  side  of  it, 
he  does  not  grasp.  For  this  purpose  a  business  manager 
is  called  in,  and  he  on  the  other  hand  having  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  technical  side,  is  apt  to  make  a  failure 
of  his  administration.  The  Engineer  therefore  should 
seek  to  make  himself  an  executive  engineer.  He  should 
take  thought  of  the  life  into  which  he  is  entering,  and 
the  nature  of  the  world  he  has  to  conquer. 

While  we  had  our  enormous  undeveloped  natural 
resources  to  fall  back  upon  any  sort  of  rough-and- 
tumble  management  did  pretty  well,  but  the  time  for 
the  trained  man  is  here.  We  have  too  long  regarded 
our  national  extravagance  as  a  sign  of  greatness  instead 
of  a  mark  of  folly.  Our  effort  today  is  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources  and  bring  into  service  much  that  has 

•Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Collect  for  Second  Sunday  in  Advent. 
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hitherto  been  regarded  as  valueless  or  incapable  of 
development.  We  now  see  that  intelligent  thrift  is 
a  commendable  virtue.  Conservation  is  a  compre- 
hensive word.  It  embraces  efficiency,  co-operation, 
the  common  good  and  the  highest  individual  develop- 
ment for  service  to  society. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  evident  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  become  a  great  scientific 
institution  than  in  what  it  is  doing  to  further  the 
application  of  the  various  sciences  to  agriculture. 
Intensive  agriculture  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  as  yet, 
though  chiefly  because  of  lack  of  co-operation;  farmers 
have  not  always  embraced  it  as  kindly  as  they  might 
and  will.  This,  of  course,  is  but  incidental  and  will 
quickly  be  overcome.  The  time  is  not  far  oft'  when 
every  farmer  will  be  a  scientific  farmer  in  endeavoring 
to  make  the  soil  pay  him  its  maximum  return  for  his 
labor  and  investment.  The  land  must  prove  itself  as 
a  business  proposition.  Thus  it  becomes  conceivable 
that  the  high  prices  of  food  products  are  having 
enormous  missionary  value.  This  seldom  quoted 
paragraph  is  from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations: 

"If  the  complete  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  country  be,  as  it  most  certainly  is,  the 
greatest  of  all  public  advantages,  this  rise  in  the 
price  of  all  those  different  sorts  of  rude  produce, 
instead  of  being  considered  as  a  public  calamity, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  forerunner 
and  attendant  of  the  greatest  of  all  public  advan- 
tages." 

This  means  that  if  the  farmer  would  raise  30 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  instead  of  15,  and  a  full 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  bale, 
there  is  no  danger  in  high  wages  and  high  living  cost 
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because  there  would  be  correspondingly  high  production. 

In  agriculture  the  financial  uplift  has  been  steady 
and  decided.  Farmers  are  getting  better  prices  for 
their  produce  and  there  are  no  signs  of  reaction.  The 
benefits  will  go  beyond  the  direct  returns.  When  the 
land  pays  people  will  go  back  to  the  land.  Since  the 
dawn  of  history  the  allurement  of  profit  has  drawn 
the  human  race,  and  while  we  may  wear  a  few  more 
clothes  and  cover  a  little  more  ground  in  less  time  than 
our  progenitors,  we  fail  to  see  much  change  in  the 
mainsprings  of  human  action.  Anyhow,  it  is  con- 
soling to  feel  that  there  can  be  some  good  in  the  high 
prices  of  food. 

According  to  government  statistics  we  have  been 
cutting  our  forests  three  times  as  fast  as  they  are 
growing,  and  our  rate  of  consumption  must  increase 
with  our  constantly  expanding  requirements.  We  have 
been  living  on  our  capital  of  lumber  resources.  The 
timber  wealth  of  centuries  is  disappearing  in  decades, 
and  we  have  been  slow  to  make  provision  for  the 
generations  coming  after  us.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
lumber  cut  in  the  United  States  goes  to  sawdust,  and 
government  experts  in  Washington  are  engaged  in 
experiments  to  discover  a  way  to  utilize  this  waste. 

The  utilization  of  the  wastes  has  constituted  an 
enormous  factor  in  modern  material  progress.  We  are 
now  manufacturing  articles  by  utilizing  much  that  in 
past  years  w^as  thrown  away,  and  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  thus  gained  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  national 
asset.  Once  the  refuse  from  the  process  of  refining 
petroleum  was  regarded  as  being  so  much  discarded 
material  and  the  main  problem  was  where  to  dispose 
of  it.    Now  more  is  realized  from  the  refuse  than  from 
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the  refined  oil.  A  hundred  different  articles  of  utihty 
are  made  from  what  is  left.  What  the  dye  industry 
owes  to  coal-tar  sounds  like  a  tale  from  fairyland,  and 
the  work  involved  gives  employment  to  an  army  of 
people  of  every  grade  from  the  scientific  expert  to  the 
day  hihorer. 

You  have  all  seen  the  slag  piles  that  accumulate 
and  disfigure  every  locality  in  Vhich  iron  and  steel 
are  made.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  basic  slag 
in  the  Alabama  furnace  district  is  full  of  phosphatic 
compounds  and  of  potash,  all  available  for  fertilizer 
purposes.  There  is  in  the  slag  phosphoric  acid,  ammo- 
nia and  potash  and  a  process  known  as  the  Schelber 
patent  makes  it  possible  to  extract  these  elements 
at  low  cost. 

In  manufacturing  paper  it  was  discovered  that  mill 
waste  can  be  made  a  source  of  wealth.  For  years  the 
wood-pulp  mills  of  the  country  had  been  discharging 
refuse  into  rivers  and  lakes  which  thereby  were  more 
or  less  polluted.  Now  the  "sludge"  discharged  from 
the  mills  is  a  valuable  by-product,  and  chemically 
treated  and  utilized,  is  a  profitable  part  of  the  business. 

Take  another  illustration — gas  as  a  power.  You  all 
know  that  in  the  locomotive  only  some  five  percent  of 
the  energy  contained  in  the  coal  put  into  the  fire-box 
is  delivered  at  the  driving  wheels  as  power,  and  that  is 
figuring  on  the  use  of  the  best  grades  of  coal.  The  gas 
engine  is  capable  of  generating  more  than  doul)le  the 
power  from  a  given  amount  of  coal  than  the  steam 
engine.  In  the  steam  engine  the  fuel  is  consumed  in 
the  fire-box,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  generates  steam. 
In  the  gas  plant  the  coal  is  converted  into  gas  in  a 
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producer,  and  the  gas  is  then  burned  directly  in  the 
engine,  and  thereby  the  higher  efficiency  is  obtained. 
And  not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  gas  engine  can  utilize 
low-grade  coal  which  would  be  practically  useless  under 
steam  boilers.  This  means  that  enormous  beds  of  low- 
grade  fuel  hitherto  thought  to  be  of  little  value  can  be 
brought  into  service  and  made  to  generate  power  by 
means  of  a  gas  engine,  and  do  the  same  work  that 
otherwise  would  require  double  the  quantity  of  high- 
grade  coal. 

The  time  is  coming  when  coal  as  an  industrial  fuel 
will  no  longer  be  cheap  enough  to  use.  Its  complete 
exhaustion  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  But  there  is  a 
source  of  power  far  greater  than  that  of  our  coal  mines 
and  absolutely  inexhaustible.  The  streams  run  on 
forever,  so  long  as  rains  refresh  the  earth  and  the 
winter  snows  fall  upon  it.  Long  before  coal  becomes 
too  dear  or  exhausted,  electric  generation  and  trans- 
mission are  sure  to  become  so  cheapened  that  water 
will  be  substituted  for  coal  in  moving  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  lighting  the  home,  the  street,  and  the 
factory.  Thus  we  see  that  science,  that  world  bene- 
factor and  wonder  worker,  is  solving  the  many  prob- 
lems involving  the  production  of  food  and  other 
supplies  for  the  teeming  millions  of  the  earth,  and  as 
the  population  increases  and  greater  needs  arise, 
scientific  conditions  will  be  adjusted  to  meet  these 
new  needs  and  the  resulting  good  will  reach  and  benefit 
all  mankind  and  his  posterity. 

All  of  this  should  not  fail  to  appeal  to  us  and  to 
enforce  the  conviction  upon  us,  that  the  training  and 
the  effort  of  the  young  Engineer  should  be  such  as  to 
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enable  him  to  comprehend  the  various  phases  of  his 
profession,  and  in  his  study  he  should  beware  of  being 
serious  in  trifles  and  trifling  in  serious  matters;  he 
should  discriminate.  To  discriminate  is  to  weigh 
quickly  and  accurately,  to  grasp  tlie  meaning  of 
relative  values,  to  understand  the  difference  in  import- 
ance between  the  big  and  the  little — to  go  right  to  the 
point  and  discard  what  is  irrelevdlnt — to  know  what  is 
really  essential  and  what  is  non-essential,  giving  to 
the  former  much  thought  and  to  the  latter  practically 
none. 

What  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  as 
students,  whether  on  these  benches  or  out  in  the  busy 
world,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  thought  that  we 
want  to  make  ourselves  well  balanced  men — level- 
headed men  who  know  humanity  and  understand  other 
men,  and  we  bring  you  that  message,  and  speaking  to 
you  as  young  Engineers,  we  place  it  above  everything 
else  we  have  said  or  may  say  to  you  today,  except 
knowing  your  own  language. 

It  may  not  be  a  flattering  truth,  but  it  is  one  which 
cannot  be  neglected,  that  technical  ability  and  intellect 
alone  are  not  always  sufficient  for  success.  We  must 
cultivate  tact.  We  should  try  to  find  out,  not  in  what 
we  differ  from  other  people  but  in  what  we  agree  with 
them.  This  is  a  world  of  work  and  not  of  argument 
and  explanation.  We  cannot  work  calculus  in  college, 
nor  in  business  can  we  buy  or  sell  anything  with  an 
excuse.  If  a  train  is  late,  it  is  late.  No  report  can 
change  the  hands  of  the  cock.  We  are  in  an  era  of 
efficiency  and  progress,  not  of  imitation,  narrowness  and 
mediocrity. 
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The  thought  has  been  advanced  that  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  beat  into  young  men  a  mass  of  words  and 
opinions  gathered  out  of  text  books,  but  rather  to  try 
to  open  their  understanding  through  things  themselves 
— in  other  words,  it  is  better  to  judge  by  things  them- 
selves than  by  some  other  person's  opinion  of  these 
things.  It  is  not  what  is  to  be  said  but  what  is  to  be 
known,  and  so  we  must  practice  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion and  keep  in  mind  that  education  must  continue 
through  life.  It  begins  at  the  cradle  and  is  yet  uncom- 
pleted at  the  grave. 

It  may  be  that  the  average  college  youth  learns 
very  little,  and  cares  very  little  for  learning,  but  if  he 
will  read  and  find  truth  in  books,  and  discover  in  him- 
self the  instinct  for  translating  theory  into  action  he 
cannot  have  spent  his  years  in  vain.  A  boy  goes 
through  college.  He  acquires  a  great  mass  of  so-called 
knowledge.  After  he  gets  out  a  lot  of  it  fades  away. 
He  suffers  no  loss  from  this,  because  only  that  which 
was  useless  is  gone.  But  in  learning  it  and  losing  it 
he  has  been  disciplined,  and  this  mental  discipline  and 
the  residue  which  remains  are  of  true  worth  and  help 
him  to  be  a  more  useful  man. 

Wlien  we  speak  of  young  men  being  educated  we 
may  well  ask  what  does  education  mean.^  Ruskin  asks: 

"Can  they  plow,  can  they  sow,  can  they  plant 
at  the  right  time  or  build  with  a  steady  hand?  Is 
it  the  effort  of  their  lives  to  be  chaste,  truthful, 
merciful,  faithful,  lovely  in  word  and  deed?" 

When  we  analyze  the  great  subject  of  education, 
we  find  the  basic  idea  to  be  the  purification  and  exalta- 
tion of  character.  In  the  substantial  and  central  sense 
it  means  morality — it  means  the  conduct  of  the  main 
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body  of  the  community — it  means  the  code,  forever 
unattained,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  education 
does  not  inchne  a  man  to  })e  brave,  honest,  sincere, 
unselfish,  outspoken  and  clean-hearted  it  has  fallen 
short  of  its  main  purpose.  It  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
These  cardinal  and  sentinel  virtues  are  not  only  the 
means  of  protecting  and  prolonging  human  life  itself, 
but  they  are  the  chief  guards  and  sources  of  the  material 
means  of  life,  and  the  governing  powers  of  economy. 

We  must  as  individuals  face  our  full  duty  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  in  order  to  do  so  intelligently  we  must 
comprehend  the  questions  of  the  day;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  education  will  reach  and  include  a  higher 
and  more  active  meaning  than  that  of  simple  intellec- 
tual status.  A  democracy  which  believes  it  can  assert 
the  right  of  manhood  suffrage  without  also  requiring 
the  duty  of  manhood  service  imagines  a  vain  thing. 
The  duty  of  a  good  citizen  does  not  begin  and  end  by 
merely  paying  the  policeman.  In  an  age  of  special- 
ization the  trade  of  politics  is  left  to  the  jack-of -all -trades. 

The  college  man  of  today  is  frequently  too  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  luxuries  and 
diversions  which  our  material  prosperity  has  made 
available,  and  to  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
importance  of  pleasure,  and  too  little  sense  of  his  civic 
responsibilities. 

Nor  is  it  less  to  be  hoped  that  people,  both  older 
and  younger,  will  learn  that  college  discipline  and 
training  have  a  value  far  apart  from,  and  far  above 
the  mere  social  advantage  they  are  supposed  by  so 
many  to  bring — called  "getting  into  good  society." 
So  many  people  seem  to  want  to  "get  into  society" 
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— whatever  they  may  conceive  it  to  be — not  so  much 
that  they  may  have  it  but  that  they  may  be  seen  in 
it,  for  of  what  value  can  it  be  unless  the  world  knows 
it,  their  notion  of  its  goodness  appearing  to  depend 
primarily  on  its  conspicuousness.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  an  architect  who  suggested  to  a 
client  who  had  retained  him  to  make  plans  for  a  house 
that  the  trees  be  left  on  the  lot  so  they  would  screen 
the  house  from  the  street.  The  client's  wife,  who  had 
social  ambitions,  said,  "What  do  you  suppose  we  are 
spending  fifty  thousand  dollars  for?  Cut  these  trees 
down." 

Too  often  a  false  estimate  is  placed  on  the  purely 
artificial  side  of  life.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that  being 
in  the  limelight — being  fashionable — outranks  any 
other  condition.  This  is  to  misunderstand  life's  values. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  simplest  lives  are  the  happiest. 
We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  the  primary  object  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  is  education,  not  sport 
and  society,  and  that  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
first  purpose  of  such  institutions  is  to  make  young  men 
learn  how  to  study  and  to  train  and  instruct  them 
mentally,  and  we  might  with  great  advantage  introduce 
more  of  that  spirit  of  emulation  into  studies  which  now 
prevails  so  generally  in  athletics  and  other  things. 
Universities  were  not  invented  for  social  and  athletic 
purposes,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  young  man 
valuable  business  connections.  They  exist  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  their  fortunate  students  into  contact 
with  the  precious  lore  of  the  world  there  garnered 
and  kept  pure. 
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Now  let  me  say  a  word  on  athletics,  and  I  speak  not 
without  some  youthful  experience  on  the  football  field 
and  in  college  athletics.  A  man  successful  in  any  walk 
of  life  owes  his  success  to  his  brain  and  not  to  his 
muscle — except  a  few  prize-fighters  and  acrobats  who 
vanish  like  a  breath  stain  on  glass.  From  a  bread-and- 
butter  standpoint,  muscle  today  is  not  a  paying  invest- 
ment. The  ancient  victories  were  won  by  magnificent 
Gladiators,  Romans,  Vikings,  Highlanders  and  Irish 
Kings  with  hairy  chests  and  enormous  muscle,  and  they 
ruled  the  roost.  Pride  in  mere  physical  size  is  an 
ancient  emotion.  Conditions  have  changed,  and 
right  out  here  on  my  friend  Powell's  railroad  you  can 
find  hundreds  of  the  Roman  and  Viking  type,  but  they 
are  not  running  the  road. 

Machinery  has  largely  displaced  muscle,  and  exer- 
cise and  athletic  sport  are  useful  only  to  the  limit  of 
keeping  the  system  in  good  healthy  working  condition. 
Every  man  does  enough  in  his  customary  work  and 
pleasure  to  keep  himself  in  the  condition  which  that 
work  and  pleasure  demand,  and  anything  more  is  apt 
to  be  superfluous,  if  not  injurious.  Air  is  the  great 
factor  of  good  health.  Air  keeps  going  in  the  body 
that  constant  combustion  which  is  life.  The  lungs  are 
a  furnace,  food  is  the  fuel  and  air  makes  the  flame. 
The  main  object  of  exercise  is  to  make  the  furnace 
burn  better.  We  can  get  fresh  air  by  proper  ventila- 
tion of  our  houses  and  shops  and  offices,  and  a  man 
who  has  the  muscle  he  needs  for  doing  the  things  he 
wants  to  do  and  should  do,  has  all  the  muscle  that  is 
good  for  him.  That  phase  of  athletics  which  involves 
the  risk  of  a  broken  leg  or  an  injured  spine  on  the  foot- 
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ball  field,  or  which  calls  for  exertion  to  the  point  of 
collapse  in  a  boat-race  is  charging  a  high  price  for 
amusement  and  fleeting  glory.  All  of  that  is  true, 
fellows,  no  matter  what  a  few  "Speenorts"  may  say 
to  the  contrary. 

Professor  Wilson,  "Christopher  North,"  in  one  of 
his  delightful  essays  speaks  of  the  big,  healthy  brute 
who  gets  up  in  the  morning  two  hours  before  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  walks  six  or  eight  miles  to 
get  up  an  appetite  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  eat 
an  extra  pound  of  steak  for  breakfast  and  so  cultivate 
more  muscle;  and  this  makes  us  think  of  that  much 
abused  proverb  about  the  early  bird  catching  the  worm. 
It  is  all  in  the  point  of  view;  if  the  unfortunate  worm 
had  overslept,  it  might  have  lived  to  slide  another  day. 
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1  THOUGHT  I  had  made  a  vow  of  silence,  but  the 
activity  of  my  friend  Professor  Anderson  has 
deprived  me  of  any  such  ilkision.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  must  be  confessed,  it  has  been  to  me  a  great 
privilege  to  meet  this  student  body  from  time  to  time 
and  I  come  again  in  the  same  spirit  of  comradeship, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  for  me  to  continue  to  come  and 
stir  the  sacred  fire,  while  warming  myself  at  it  all  I  can. 
I  promise  you  to  be  brief.  You  may  have  read  of  the 
candidate  for  the  pulpit,  who  being  criticized  for  the 
shortness  of  his  sermon  replied  "that  no  souls  are  saved 
after  twenty  minutes  of  exhortation."  This  is  the  age 
of  the  fifteen-minute  sermon;  the  quick  lunch;  the 
verbal  punch. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  warn  you  against  the  dangers 
of  overwork.  You  have  heard  reports  of  students 
being  more  or  less  permanently  injured  by  overstudy, 
but  no  one  has  ever  known  an  authentic  case.  It  is 
certain  that  our  son,  a  youth  of  nearly  nineteen,  has 
not  thus  far  endangered  his  health  by  study.  He  is  a 
rather  indifferent  student,  but  we  suppose  many  of 
your  fathers  think,  we  hope  with  less  justice,  the  same 
thing  about  you.  It  may  with  safety  be  said  for  him, 
however,  that  he  has  made  the  beginning  without  which 
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a  liberal  education  would  be  impossible.  He  knows  the 
difference  between  nine  o'clock  and  five  minutes  after 
nine.  He  can  read  and  write  the  English  language  and 
behave  at  table  like  a  gentleman,  and  we  would  rather 
— infinitely  rather  he  knew  these  things  than  see  him 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  fail  to  know  or  do 
any  one  of  them.  We  are  especially  thankful  that  he 
does  know  the  difference  between  nine  o'clock  and  five 
minutes  after  nine.  If  you  do  not  perceive  the  impor- 
tance of  this— think  it  over.  George  Washington  was 
a  punctual  person.  He  never  waited  after  the  appointed 
hour.  Two  new  members  of  Congress,  invited  to  dinner, 
were  half  an  hour  late  in  arriving.  Washington  greeted 
them  hospitably,  but,  in  rising  from  the  table  to  do  so, 
said:  "Gentlemen  we  are  punctual  here.  My  cook 
never  asks  whether  the  company  has  arrived,  but 
whether  the  hour  has." 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  all  make  sure  of  and  it  is 
that  however  good  we  may  be,  we  have  faults;  and 
that  no  matter  how  few  or  how  many  our  faults  may  be, 
the  one  of  the  most  consequence  and  most  danger  is 
idleness.  Whatever  else  we  may  be,  we  must  not  be 
idle  and  useless.  If  there  is  one  point  which  in  thou- 
sands of  years  of  thinking  about  right  and  wrong,  wise 
and  good  men  have  agreed  upon  or  successively  by 
experience  have  discovered,  it  is  that  God  dislikes  idle 
people  more  than  any  other^ — that  His  first  order  is 
"Work  while  you  have  light."  Work  is  the  law  of  life — 
not  only  physical  life,  but  spiritual  life  as  well.  Work 
signifies  activity,  and  activity  life,  and  life  an  eternal 
element. 
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And  if  the  first  degree  of  fault  is  idleness,  the  second, 
and  a  close  second,  is  selfishness.  So  many  people 
appear  to  regard  life  as  a  mere  game  of  selfish  gain. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  test  of  life  is  not  so  much 
what  we  can  get  out  of  it  but  what  we  can  put  into  it, 
and  in  real  values  one  cannot  get  more  than  he  gives. 
That  is  certainly  the  test  of  a  man's  value  in  railroad 
life  and  in  business,  and  if  this  is  not  a  fair  definition, 
and  if  life  in  its  civilized  sense  does  not  mean  reci- 
l)rocity — the  kind  of  reciprocity  which  really  recipro- 
cates— then  we  doubt  if  it  is  worth  while. 

The  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  only  influence 
that  can  reconcile  conflicting  elements  in  personal, 
social  or  business  relations,  and  the  reconciling  influence 
is  not  exerted  by  grumbling,  and  objecting,  and  bluffing 
and  faultfinding,  nor  by  much  speaking  of  the  Golden 
Rule  as  a  doctrine,  but  by  exercising  its  power  as  an 
impulse.  So  many  men  and  boys  seem  to  be  a  mass 
of  moods  and  tenses  or  intenses,  and  with  a  strange 
and  altogether  inexplicable  form  of  selfishness  they 
continually  enlarge,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  on 
their  real  or  imaginary  grievances  and  troubles.  Byron 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  in  one  of  his  letters  referred 
to  this  type  of  creature  when  he  remarked,  that  "our 
own  blue-devils  may  be  very  interesting  to  ourselves, 
but  a  terrible  bore  to  other  people."  Keep  this  in  mind, 
and  if  you  have  a  hard  luck  story  do  not  be  selfish 
enough  to  persecute  your  best  friends  with  it  and  so 
drive  them  away  from  you.  Selfishness  in  all  its  forms 
is  so  fundamentally  a  vice,  that  it  has  been  said  that  if 
we  could  once  get  it  out  of  our  lives  most  other  vices 
would  go  with  it. 
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As  a  rule  in  these  days  older  people  seldom  tell 
younger  ones  how  precious  their  youth  is,  and  perhaps 
in  many  cases  the  warning  might  not  be  graciously 
received.  We  can  remember  that  the  admonition  was 
given  to  us,  but  no  doubt  we  had  the  illusion  of  freedom. 
We  must  have  been  at  the  time  either  too  stupid,  or,  as 
we  probably  imagined,  too  intelligent  to  take  it  in. 
Do  what  you  like  so  long  as  you  do  not  repeat  that 
mistake.  Live  all  you  can,  for  what  one  loses  one  loses, 
and  we  cannot  live  our  lives  backwards.  There  can 
be  no  retransformation.  Sometimes  older  people 
sentimentally  regret  their  earlier  days;  sometimes  not 
unwisely  forget  them;  often  foolishly  rebuke  the  young; 
often  more  foolishly  indulge;  often  most  foolishly  speak 
apologetically  of  the  "thoughtlessness  of  youth,"  but 
scarcely  ever  warn  them. 

Remember  then  that  we,  if  you  will  forgive  the 
liberty,  now  warn  you  that  much  of  the  happiness  of 
your  life  and  its  power  and  rank  in  your  profession 
depends  on  the  way  you  use  your  time  now.  Your 
fitness  for  all  future  trust  largely  depends  on  what 
you  are  now.  Your  every  act  is  a  foundation  stone  of 
future  conduct.  The  more  you  gain  of  useful  knowledge 
now  the  greater  will  be  your  working  capital.  Solomon 
said  "Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge."  By  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge  with  a  character  that  is  upright,  the  wise 
man  adds  to  his  inherent  worth.  The  man  best 
equipped  is  the  most  useful,  and  the  willing  worker 
does  more  work  with  less  effort  and  requires  less  super- 
vision. That  is  the  type  of  man  who  is  looking  for  a 
better  job,  and  as  a  rule  the  job  discovers  him. 
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Your  present  training?  will  give  you  greater  self- 
reliance,  self-respect  and  self-control,  and  these  are  the 
three  things  needful,  for  without  them  you  cannot  use 
all  your  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  your- 
selves, and  to  others.  Keep  in  mind  that  you  have 
work  to  do  now — today.  What  you  did  yesterday 
makes  you  what  you  are  today,  and  what  you  do  today 
determines  what  you  will  be  tomorrow.  The  future 
is  something  separate  and  apart  from  todaj^  and  it 
cannot  be  built  by  itself  wilhout  disturl)iiig  the  present, 
for  the  present  does  not  drop  out  from  inider  the  future, 
leaving  it  suspended  pure  and  uncontaminated.  The 
future  can  only  be  built  upon  the  present,  and  the 
wisest  of  men  as  well  as  the  most  obscure  must  reach 
tomorrow  through  today,  if  they  are  ever  to  reach  it 
at  all.  You  must  be  ready  at  every  turn.  If  a  young 
man  is  to  be  a  leader  in  a  country  where  the  people  are 
sovereign,  he  must  have  the  power  to  see  clearly  and 
to  think  independently,  and  he  must  also  have  the 
faculty  of  knowing  other  men  as  they  are,  and  of 
working  with  them  for  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Education  with  us  is  the  greatest  national  neces- 
sity. It  has  been  the  mightiest  influence  in  developing 
our  country,  and  making  our  people  foremost  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  nation  great  and  beneficial  to  the 
world.  AMien  one  looks  at  the  immense  and  ceaseless 
struggle  for  success  and  even  for  a  livelihood,  the 
conviction  must  go  home  with  great  force  that  the 
educated  young  man,  if  educated  along  lines  which 
agree  with  his  own  mental  power,  should  have  many 
chances  over  another  who  has  had  to  face  the  w^orld 
four  years  earlier  than  the  college-trained  man,  and 
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with  no  education  beyond  an  attendance  in  the  common 
schools.  I  have  just  said  that  the  college  man  will 
have  more  chances,  but  do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood. 
A  meal  vou  walk  to  is  sometimes  worth  twice  as  much 
as  one  that  is  brought  to  you.  A  man  does  not  always 
appreciate  at  its  full  worth  the  thing  that  comes  to 
him  without  effort. 

Shakespeare  and  Milton  never  saw  a  dictionary  nor 
an  English  grammar.  Cromwell,  and  Washington  and 
Napoleon  had  no  university  course  in  the  science  of 
government.  We  know  that  from  a  university  came  a 
Roosevelt,  but  do  not  forget  that  from  a  log  cabin  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky  came  a  Lincoln,  and  perhaps 
these  facts  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  possessed  himself  of  vast  knowledge.  Lincoln 
dug  up  wisdom  as  he  grubbed  out  oak  stumps.  But  in 
each  case  the  result  could  only  have  been  achieved  by 
constant  application,  and  that  is  the  point  which  imme- 
diately concerns  our  present  purpose.  There  is  no 
recipe  which  will  serve  for  all  mankind.  Each  must 
learn  for  himself. 

It  may  seem  that  the  great  leaders  of  thought  in 
government  and  science  are  born  with  the  spark  of 
what  men  call  genius,  and  you  may  well  ask  what  is 
this  wonderful  thing  called  genius?  Is  it  uncommon 
intellectual  endowment,  as  the  dictionaries  tell  us,  or 
may  we  not  better  believe  that  the  price  of  genius  is 
work,  labor,  deprivation  and  hours  of  plodding  without 
applause.  Toil,  says  Euripides,  is  the  sire  of  fame. 
Hundreds  of  men  might  be  cited  who  achieved  distinc- 
tion mainly  because  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome.     Of 
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such  conquests  events  are  born.  Garfield  drove  a  mule 
on  the  canal  towpath  and  reached  the  White  House. 
Hugh  Miller,  a  Scottish  stonemason,  traced  for  the 
world  Footprints  of  the  Creator  on  the  layers  of  rocks, 
and  instances  may  be  multiplied  showing  that  greatness 
is  frequently  born  in  obscurity.  The  philosophy  of 
work  is  the  true  guiding  star  of  genius,  and  genius  can- 
not be  chained.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"* 
is  the  truest  of  sayings.  What  a  man  does  shows  what 
he  is,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  it.  "Grapes  do  not  grow 
on  thorns,  nor  figs  on  thistles,"!  '^'^i^l  tl^^  same  authority. 

Of  Lincoln,  one  who  knew  him  well  has  said: 

"He  knew  and  mingled  with  men  of  every  kind; 
and  after  all,  men  are  the  best  books.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  ambitions  and  hopes  of  the 
heart,  the  means  used  to  accomplish  ends,  the 
springs  of  action  and  the  seeds  of  thought.  He  was 
familiar  with  Nature,  with  active  things,  with 
common  facts." 

Lincoln  listened,  he  observed.  He  thought  for 
himself.  He  perceived  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  so  it 
has  been  with  so  many  of  our  truly  great  men,  for  that 
spark  of  true  genius  aforesaid  cannot  be  hidden  under 
a  bushel,  nor  under  the  accident  of  birth — nor  even 
under  a  college  education.     But  there  can  be  no  rule. 

Take  George  Westinghouse,  the  son  of  a  prominent 
manufacturer  and  educated  at  Union  College.  He 
observed.  He  thought  for  himself.  He  saw  the  need 
of  safety  and  efficiency  on  railroads,  and  he  produced 
his  air  brake,  his  signal  system  and  his  friction  draft 
gear.  He  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation  and  we 
cannot  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a  great  man 
without  gaining  something  from  him.     \Miat  can  we 

•St.   Matthew  VII:  20. 
tibid. 
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know  about  a  great  man  and  what  is  knowable?  Great 
men  need  not  that  we  praise  them;  the  need  is  ours 
that  we  know  them.  They  are  our  common  heritage. 
Whether  our  fathers  fought  with  them  or  with  their 
enemies,  whether  we  stand  where  they  stood  or  have 
travelled  far  on  ways  they  dreamed  not  of,  we  are 
richer  that  they  lived.  What  strikes  one  most  about 
Mr.  Westinghouse  is  his  tenacity,  his  laboriousness,  his 
unfailing  modesty;  and  we  doubt  not  that  as  the  nation 
works  out  the  elements  of  its  civilization,  so  to  speak, 
that  the  highest  niches  in  our  halls  of  fame  will,  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  be  reserved  for  great  inventors 
and  benefactors;  men  who,  adventuring  after  scientific 
truths,  have  tested  the  discoveries  they  made  upon 
themselves,  who  have  shut  themselves  up  with  deadly 
diseases  to  find  the  truth  they  sought  in  order  that 
mankind  should  benefit;  who  have  worked  and  striven, 
and  toiled  and  fought,  who  have  taken  their  lives  and 
played  them  against  all  the  chances  that  a  tricky 
fortune  held  in  her  hand  or  up  her  sleeve  as  well.  Men 
too,  like  Melville,  Brashear,  Marconi  and  Bell,  leaders 
in  the  conquest  of  Nature,  not  only  in  the  domain  of 
knowledge  but  in  the  mastery  of  her  titanic  forces. 

The  signs  indicate  that  the  evolution  of  the  future 
is  to  be  worked  out  more  and  more  by  the  control  of 
man  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  in  the  years  to 
come  such  success  will  not  only  furnish  to  its  winner 
the  wholesome  satisfaction  of  having  helped  and 
benefited  his  fellow  men,  but  will  secure  to  him 
lasting  and  universal  fame.  A  composer  of  books  and 
an  inventor  of  machinery  are  the  real  creators  of  our 
time.    It  was  Lytton  who  said  that  "the  pen  is  mightier 
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than  the  sword,"  and  of  the  twenty-seven  men  who 
have  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
all  but  three  were  bred  to  the  law;  and  of  the  Aiii^lo- 
Saxon  liberty  we  here  enjoy,  more  of  it  came  from  the 
lawyer's  gown  than  we  got  from  the  soldier's  sword. 

The  educated  man  achieves  his  education  bv  two 
processes — he  seeks  endlessly  to  know  what  other 
people  think,  and  he  insists  on  thinking  himself.  Edu- 
cation can  only  be  achieved;  if  made  easy  it  is  apt  to 
be  of  little  use;  its  value  lies  wholly  in  the  exercise  it 
takes  to  acquire  it.  It  is  not  pounding  facts  into  the 
mind.  It  is  getting  the  storage  battery  replete  with 
power,  and  then  learning  best  how  to  use  and  direct  it. 
A  man  may  speak  four  or  five  modern  languages  and 
not  have  a  single  thought  to  express  in  any  of  them. 
The  mere  bulk  of  one's  knowledge  may  not  mean 
much,  in  the  same  sense  that  mere  vastness  has  never 
made  a  great  nation,  as  witness  the  great  hordes  of 
China  and  Russia.  Ancient  Greece,  and  Scotland  and 
Holland,  though  comparatively  insignificant  in  popu- 
lation, achieved  such  moral  and  intellectual  greatness 
that  their  ideals  are  dominant  factors  in  our  civilizii- 
tion  at  this  day. 

Have  you  noted  the  demand  in  our  public  life 
today  ,^  There  is  a  great  moral  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  this  country,  and  the  spirit  of  unrest 
is  not  diminishing  but  daily  finds  more  frequent  expres- 
sion. We  are  having  a  Renaissance  of  conscience 
toward  the  law.  It  is  a  fact  that  repeated  exposures 
of  wrongdoing  and  misrepresentation  by  officials  have 
caused  the  people  to  lose  confidence  in  many  of  their 
public  servants,  and  to  bitterly  resent  dictatorship  by 
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political  bosses.  The  people  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  there  has  been  something  wrong,  and  that  an 
earnest,  conscientious,  determined  effort  must  be  made 
by  those  competent  to  correct  it,  and  when  all  the 
people  begin  to  think  upon  one  subject  nothing  can 
withstand  them. 

This  is  true,  but  sagacious  men  believe  that  the 
change  should  be  brought  about  with  the  least  disturb- 
ance to  industrial  conditions,  and  so  avoid  working 
injury  and  injustice  to  innocent  people.  No  one  seems 
to  question  the  honesty  of  the  high  priest*  of  the 
movement,  but  honesty  alone  is  not  everything. 
Sincerity  does  not  even  prove  honesty.  It  only  proves 
that  a  man's  opinion  is  undoubtedly  his  opinion,  and 
while  you  cannot  minimize  the  value  of  honesty  of 
purpose,  it  must  be  directed  by  wisdom.  Because  a 
man  is  honest  and  good  to  his  family  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  will  be  a  success  as  a  United  States  Senator. 
You  cannot  pay  rent  with  honesty,  and  we  must  be 
careful  lest  the  value  of  this  arousal  of  the  public 
conscience  may  not  be  to  some  extent  offset  and 
delayed  by  the  consequences  of  vicious  appeals  to 
class  prejudice.  What  deeply  concerns  the  Nation  at 
this  moment  is  whether  the  too  sudden  injection  of  a 
higher  morality  into  business  with  the  aid  of  a  club, 
so  to  speak,  transcends  in  value  to  the  whole  people 
the  complete  stagnation  of  material  progress.  We  must 
make  haste  slowly.  The  surgeon  does  not  add  to  his 
fame  if  the  patient  dies  on  the  table. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  in  great  crises  and  moral 
revolutions  we  need  a  strong  man  to  decide,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  that  is  exactly  when  we  do  not  want 

*Mr.   Roosevelt. 
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him.  We  do  not  need  a  great  man  to  decide  for  us  in 
the  economic  revolution  which  is  working  itself  out  in 
our  midst.  What  we  need  is  the  calm  second  thought 
of  plain  business  men,  and  of  the  whole  people.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  civilized  land  in  which  we  live, 
and  that  the  first  condition  of  civilization  is  security 
of  life  and  property,  and  a  swift  vengeance  upon  those 
who  transgress  its  laws. 

Without  such  security  the  art  of  living  becomes 
a  meaningless  expression,  and  life  resolves  itself  into  a 
sordid  struggle  for  existence.  The  policeman  by  day 
and  the  watchman  by  night  protect  our  homes  and  we 
more  or  less  promptly  deal  with  the  criminal,  but  with 
all  our  safeguards  no  provision  has  been  made  to  protect 
innocent  people  against  the  irresponsible  and  bellig- 
erent politician,  who,  "inebriated  with  the  exuberance 
of  his  own  verbosity,"*  stumps  the  country,  disparaging 
courts  and  judges,  thereby  spreading  distrust  and 
suspicion  and  destroying  business  confidence,  and  it 
is  to  the  pernicious  activity  of  this  type  of  person  that 
we  owe  the  fact  of  thousands  of  our  workmen  being 
idle,  and  thousands  more  working  on  short  time.  It  is 
due  to  this  more  than  to  any  other  agency  that  the 
home  investor  sees  the  value  of  his  holdings  threatened, 
and  it  is  this  also  which  is  creating  the  present  timidity 
of  the  European  banker  regarding  our  railroad  and 
industrial  securities.  We  all  recognize  that  there  are 
many  things  that  ought  to  be  done  and  will  be  done, 
but  it  is  not  becoming  to  our  greatness  as  a  people  to 
attempt  to  bring  them  about  other  than  decently  and 
in  order.  The  temper  in  which  we  consider  public 
questions  is  everything,  and  we  should  approach  them 

•Lord   Beaconsfield. 
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in  the  good  spirit  that  comes  of  substantial  national 
growth.  The  most  vital  question  of  all  is  the  duty  of 
maintaining  our  government  on  the  old  lines  of  uphold- 
ing the  Constitution  in  all  its  vigor,  and  preserving  it 
as  a  priceless  heritage.  The  theories  of  Jeffersonian 
Democracy  were  that  the  world  had  been  governed 
too  much,  and  that  government  should  be  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  Yet  today  we 
are  the  most  governed  and  legislated  country  in  the 
world.  We  have  a  hundred  laws  promulgated  every 
year  for  every  one  we  need.  The  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  denied  on  every  hand. 

The  wonder  is  that  respect  for  the  law  survives  at 
all.  We  have  cast  loose  from  our  original  moorings 
and  are  drifting  into  uncharted  seas.  With  great 
material  development  due  largely  to  science,  has  come 
unrest — social,  economical  and  political.  The  day  of 
collectivism  and  socialism  is  here,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  experience  of  the  ages  has  taught  the 
falsity  of  the  doctrine  that  all  men  of  all  races  are,  if 
placed  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  in  essentials 
the  same.  Autocracy  or  Aristocracy  or  Plutocracy  have 
all  been  tried  and  failed,  and  Democracy  pure  and  simple 
is  still  on  trial.  We  hear  on  all  sides  the  cry  for  univer- 
sal cure-alls  and  quack  remedies  like  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  as  if  these  would  remedy  the 
ailments  of  hitherto  unknown  social,  economical  and 
political  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  weak  point  in  our  system  is  the  legis- 
lative. The  legislative  branch  of  our  Government  has 
fallen  remarkably  in  public  estimation,  and  it  will  so 
continue  unless  we  strive  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
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men  we  have  been  sending  to  our  State  Legislatures 
and  to  Washington.  One  liopeful  sign  is  that  no  matter 
how  widely  the  great  political  parties  may  differ  on 
National  questions,  they  are  more  and  more  uniting  in 
the  demand  that  the  men  who  represent  them  in  high 
official  places  shall  be  absolutely  clean  in  their  lives. 
No  high  place  in  our  National  political  life  should  be 
open  to  any  man  known  to  be  corrupt  in  his  personal 
habits.  Both  sides  are  now  asking:  Is  he  capable,  is  he 
honest,  is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution.^  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  the  moral  sense  of  the  Nation  has 
been  so  acute,  or  when  the  people  are  demanding  such 
faithful  performance  of  trust  from  their  servants  as 
today.  Mere  politics  must  give  way  to  ideals  of  public 
service.  The  solution  of  our  political  and  economic 
problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  enacting  of  new  laws, 
but  in  good  men. 

Many  of  our  people  seem  to  have  an  upside-down 
conception  of  government.  The  Constitution  of  a 
State,  or  the  National  Constitution  is  not  expected, 
and  never  was  designed  to  create  virtue.  Virtue  must 
arise  from  the  people  to  the  Government.  It  can  never 
descend  from  the  Government  to  the  people.  The 
Government  has  nothing  not  given  to  it  by  the  people, 
and  as  soon  as  we  get  down  to  a  realizing  sense  of  this 
fact  as  individuals  and  act  up  to  it,  just  so  soon  will 
we  be  on  the  way  to  making  ourselves  better  citizens. 
The  good  citizen  is  the  man  who  believes  in  the  rule  of 
law,  not  of  persons;  who  agitates  within  bounds  for 
his  Legislature  to  carry  out  reforms;  who  seeks  consis- 
tently to  make  every  man's  chance  the  same,  being 
against  privilege  and  for  the  equal  rights  of  all,  and  who 
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recognizes  that  every  law-abiding  corporation  has  the 
same  inherent  rights  as  an  individual.  That  is  what 
constitutes  a  good  citizen,  and  to  be  such  a  one,  we 
must  each  of  us  begin  with  himself,  for  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual that  makes  the  Nation,  and  therefore  the  obliga- 
tion to  yield  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  laws  is 
not  diminished,  but  should  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  consideration  that  they  proceed  from  the  people. 
Laws  for  the  government  of  society  can  have  no  higher 
origin  than  the  consent  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed 
by  them.  Our  dependence  must  always  be  upon  the 
educated  conscience  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane  says: 

"My  right  to  call  myself  an  American,  does  not 
turn  upon  what  America  has  done  for  me,  but 
what  I  have  done  for  it.  If  I  have  made  it  richer, 
if  I  have  made  its  life  more  wholesome,  if  I  have 
given  to  it  a  boy  .or  a  girl  who  loves  it,  if  I  have  shown 
that  I  am  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  justice 
which  it  represents,  I  have  the  right  to  call  myself 
an  American.  The  test  of  my  Americanism  is  the 
way  I  look  at  things  with  relation  to  the  present  and 
future  of  this  country." 

Good  citizenship  was  the  object  of  Greek  education, 
and  should  be  recognized  as  the  true  and  ultimate  goal 
of  all  our  school  and  university  training,  and  if  our 
systems  of  training  boys  and  young  men  do  not  prepare 
them  to  enter  life  with  principles  of  right  conduct  and 
chivalrous  thought — if  they  do  not  bear  the  same 
relation  to  life  that  architecture  does  to  building — in 
a  word,  if  they  do  not  lead  up  to  higher  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship they  fall  short  of  their  main  purpose. 

Do  you  ever  ask  yourselves  how  much  we  can  all 
help  by  our  own  example.^  Let  us  teach  reverence  and 
compassion,   forbearance,   courtesy,    consideration   for 
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the  poor  and  aged.  The  first  lesson  a  child  should  be 
taught  is  obedience,  and  there  are  thoughtful  men  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  many  of  our  American 
homes  today  we  are  breeding  anarchy,  because  of  the 
failure  to  teach  children  obedience  and  respect  for 
authority.  Children  are  coming  up  instead  of  being 
brought  up.  Courtesy  is  a  lo^t  virtue  among  the 
children  of  today.  The  desire  to  do  right  and  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  must  go  hand  in  hand  in 
the  formation  of  character,  and  any  attempt  in  educa- 
tion or  in  reform  to  develop  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  must  end  in  failure.  These  are  more  difficult 
and  far-reaching  problems  than  either  ignorance  or 
pauperism,  and  our  women  might  well  concern  them- 
selves with  them  than  with  Turkey  Trots,  and  Pink 
Teas,  and  Bridge  and  Votes.  For  after  all  men  are 
what  women  make  them.  They  have  us  entirely  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  our  lives,  and  partially  during  all 
of  the  remainder. 

Progressive  as  we  have  been  in  material  develoj)- 
ment,  successful  as  we  are  as  State  builders,  it  would 
be  worse  than  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  woefully  failed  as  governors  of  cities.  There 
are  eras  when  our  National  patriotism  rises  in  majestic 
grandeur,  and  others  when  greed  and  selfishness  rise 
above  it.  But  we  have  been  an  indifferent  people  as  to 
internal  assaults  upon  the  integrity  and  purity  of 
civic  administration.  Selfish,  and  careless  and  ignorant 
folk  insist  that  a  city  election  shall  be  an  affair  of  party 
politics,  and  cast  their  votes  according  to  party  label, 
though  they  may  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  candi- 
dates and  may  not  have  read  the  party  platform.  Thus 
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it  is  that  even  good  men  will  vote  for  the  worst  man  of 
their  party  for  a  given  office,  against  the  best  man  of 
the  opposite  party  for  that  office. 

That  is  the  way  our  cities  have  been  run.  Suppose 
we  applied  that  absurdity  to  our  banks,  electing  an 
incompetent  man  as  president  of  a  big  trust  company 
because  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  putting  another 
incompetent  man  at  the  head  of  a  great  railroad  system 
because  he  was  a  Republican.  What  would  follow? 
Widespread  disaster,  failure  and  bankruptcy.  We 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  laws  of  Nature;  water  always 
flows  down  hill,  and  the  beginning  of  good  government 
in  any  nation  must  be  found  in  civic  righteousness. 

And  now  speaking  to  you  face  to  face,  let  me  say 
in  conclusion  that  intelligent  honesty  is  the  best 
political,  personal,  social  and  business  policy.  The  man 
who  forgets  his  promises  is  untrue.  The  man  who  says 
pleasant  things  and  makes  promises,  which  to  him  are 
light  as  air,  but  to  some  one  else  seem  the  rock  upon 
which  life's  hope  is  built,  is  cruelly  untrue.  He  who 
does  not  remember  appointments  to  the  minute, 
wilfully  forgetting  or  ignoring  them,  is  the  deliberate 
thief  of  another's  time.  Nine  o'clock  does  not  mean 
five  minutes  after  nine. 

Get  it  away  down  deep  in  your  minds  and  hearts 
that  simple  truth  is  the  rock  foundation  of  character. 
Let  us  stand  for  that  sterling  honor  that  holds  our 
word  so  supreme,  so  sacred,  that  to  forget  it  would 
seem  a  crime  and  to  deny  it  would  be  impossible.  True 
power  comes  from  loyalty  to  the  right  as  we  see  it. 
It  comes  from  the  courageous  living  of  our  lives  in 
harmony  with  our  ideals. 
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EFFICIENCY 

THE  number  of  young  men  in  universities  and 
colleges  in  this  country  has  been  growing  much 
faster  than  the  population.  The  percentage  of 
persons  seeking  a  liberal  education  is  decidedly  on  the 
increase.  The  endowments  of  institutions  of  education 
have  been  growing  rapidly,  even  if  as  some  people 
think,  somewhat  unequally.  More  men  are  seeking  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  All  of 
this  means  that  public  sentiment  is  moving  steadily 
in  favor  of  higher  education — it  means  that  the  Ameri- 
can father  of  today  believes  that  the  better  the  educa- 
tion he  is  able  to  give  his  boy,  the  better  equipped 
should  that  boy  be  to  meet  the  tasks  and  problems  of 
the  world  today.  It  is  the  natural  ambition  of  every 
father  that  his  son  should  continue  whatever  he  has 
achieved,  and  add  strength  and  virtue  to  the  family 
name,  and  the  best  bequest  which  a  father  can  make 
to  his  son  is  to  point  with  an  honest  finger  to  the  moral 
of  his  own  life.  Providence  provides  me  with  a  father 
and  a  son  that  I  may  trace  the  attempts  of  my  sire  to 
fashion  me,  and  pronounce  loving  judgment  on  his 
efforts,  and  that  I  may  strive  to  correct  my  faults, 
strengthen  my  weaknesses  and  round  out  my  sharp 
angles  in  the  person  of  my  son. 
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It  is  in  this  spirit  and  because  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  these  thoughts  that  I  come  here  to  speak  to  you 
again. 

There  seems  to  exist,  and  quite  generally,  the  idea 
that  education  comes  in  sections — that  it  is  divided  up 
as  though  the  elementary  stage  stood  by  itself  in  a 
watertight  compartment,  as  though  the  secondary  and 
the  higher  schools  were  in  another  quite  separate  sec- 
tion, and  as  though  the  university  and  after  life  were 
something  again  quite  detached.  This  is  not  true. 
Life  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  cut  into  bits.  It  is  one 
continuous  curve  from  birth  to  the  grave.  Education 
is  not  a  sort  of  magic  chemistry  by  which,  out  of  a 
mixture  of  hygienic  meals,  lawn  tennis,  cold  baths, 
algebra,  Greek  and  freehand  drawing  we  can  produce 
something  splendid  by  accident.  Education  is  only 
truth  in  a  state  of  transmission — it  comes  by  the  inti- 
mate daily  contact  of  immature  minds  wdth  minds 
more  mature  and  experienced.  There  is  in  every  living 
creature  a  collection  of  forces  and  functions,  and  edu- 
cation means  producing  these  in  particular  shapes,  and 
training  them  to  particular  purposes. 

Too  many  young  men  are  apt  to  think  they  are 
sent  to  college  only  to  enjoy  themselves  and  have  a 
good  time,  and  accordingly,  undefiled  by  work,  they 
take  advantage  with  industrious  ease  of  the  peaceful 
atmosphere  which  they  find  in  a  great  place  of  learning. 
Such  a  mistake  can  only  lead  to  a  w^orld  of  disappoint- 
ment and  trouble.  We  must  have  a  definite  object. 
We  must  strive  for  it.  We  must  stand  for  something. 
Not  only  must  we  be  industrious  and  upright  ourselves, 
but  we  must  believe  in  the  integrity  and  good  inten- 
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tions  of  others.  We  nuist  l)elieve  in  the  essentiiil 
goodness  of  men,  and  we  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  achievements  that  never  fail,  and  both 
of  them  are  possible  to  every  man — a  clean,  strong 
cliaracter,  and  a  thorough  self-discipline  in  the  indis- 
pensable art  of  attending  to  business,  and  together  they 
constitute  what  is  known  as  making  good,  which  means 
to  be  true  to  what  seems  to  be  in  us.  If  ultimate 
success  should  be  achieved,  and  some  of  you  reach 
positions  of  legislative,  executive  or  financial  eminence, 
well  and  good,  but  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  there 
are  walks  of  life  in  which  just  as  much  good  can  be  done. 

The  main  thing  is  to  make  good — to  live  up  to  our 
promises  of  the  hopes  of  our  friends  to  prove  ourselves, 
and  bring  things  to  pass.  Make  up  your  minds,  there- 
fore, that  each  of  you  on  entering  the  mature  world 
around  you,  and  with  which  you  are  just  coming  into 
definite  relation,  must  take  his  share  in  the  responsible 
work  of  life — he  must  produce  more  than  he  consumes. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  three  dimensions — of  spiritual 
length,   breadth   and  thickness. 

This  morning  we  will  discuss  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  today,  viz,  efficiency;  and  we  will  consider 
industrial  efficiency,  together  with  the  attitude  of  labor 
regarding  it.  Efficiency  is  simply  getting  the  best 
possible  result  with  a  given  effort,  or  a  given  result 
with  the  least  possible  effort — determining  what  we 
want  and  attempting  it  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  The  cry  today  is  efficiency,  and  the 
cry  has  become  a  sternly  calculated  demand,  and  the 
man  or  the  corporation  which  considers  itself  strong 
enough  to  ignore  this  fact  is  doomed  to  failure. 
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There  seems  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
getting  labor  unions  and  experts  in  efficient  manage- 
ment to  bring  their  minds  to  working  along  parallel 
lines.  The  proposition  to  introduce  better  methods 
and  put  a  premium  on  first-class  work  is  the  thought 
of  the  alert  manager,  and  on  its  face  it  seems  fair  and 
simple  enough,  but  the  unions  are  a  unit  in  opposing 
its  introduction.  This  situation  can  be  best  stated  by 
illustration:  A  contractor  in  New  York  proposed  to 
his  bricklayers  to  cut  down  their  hours  of  work  from 
eight  to  seven  and  one-half,  and  to  increase  their  pay 
from  55  cents  an  hour  to  75.  Bricklaying  is  a  trade  so 
old  that  it  was  thought  nothing  new  could  be  learned 
about  it — bricks  were  laid  four  thousand  years  ago  in 
much  the  same  way  as  today,  and  the  result  of  the 
contractor's  observations  was  the  proposal  aforesaid. 
It  was  based  on  a  system  which  was  to  be  introduced, 
reducing  the  motions  used  in  the  laying  of  brick  from 
eighteen  to  five  or  six,  enabling  a  good  workman  to  lay 
300  bricks  an  hour  with  less  effort  than  he  formerly 
expended  in  laying  one-third  that  number.  In  operating 
the  plan  a  record  of  each  man's  work  was  to  be  kept, 
the  higher  wages  being  paid  for  the  actual  number  of 
bricks  laid.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  object  of 
the  change  was  to  make  an  economic  gain  which  the 
contractor  offered  to  share  with  his  men,  and  it  enabled 
them  to  earn  $6.50  per  day  as  against  the  old  rate  of 
$4.50.  The  men  objected  to  the  introduction  of  a 
mechanical,  or  any  other  device  to  simplify  the  process 
of  bricklaying,  and  the  local  union  ordered  a  strike. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  unions  in  this 
country  have  in  their  ranks  thousands  of  highly  intelli- 
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gent  men,  and  among  their  leaders  many  men  of  a  high 
order  of  abihty.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  offer  of 
the  New  York  contractor  was  not  declined  without 
serious  consideration.  Intelligent  men  do  not  go  on  a 
strike  just  out  of  pique,  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  there  is  some  broad  general  ground  not  yet  apparent 
nor  expressed  for  the  decision  of^these  men,  as  well  as 
for  the  labor  unrest  which  exists  all  around  us.  We 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  it,  and  whether  it  may  carry 
us  to  some  vital  change  in  the  economic  organization 
of  society,  no  man  can  tell.  It  may  be  that  a  recon- 
struction period  is  upon  us.  As  yet  it  is  no  more  than 
a  vague,  inarticulate  feeling.  No  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  matter  by  the  men  themselves,  nor  by  their  leaders, 
nor  by  the  journals  supposed  to  represent  the  views  of 
labor.  This  new  thing  which  we  seem  to  be  confronting 
is  a  changed  popular  temper,  an  abandonment  of 
civilized  restraint,  and  a  disregard  for  the  orderly 
processes  of  economic  laws.  If  a  child  is  pampered  he 
will  gradually  obtain  a  false  notion  of  his  relative 
importance,  and  this  is  to  a  great  extent  true  of  our 
labor  unions  which  comprise  but  a  fraction  of  our  total 
working  population. 

A  feature  of  the  recent  railroad  strike*  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  was  the  evident  lack  of  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  men  and  their  leaders,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  unions  to  take  the  settlement  of 
disputes  out  of  the  hands  of  their  leaders.  It  may  be 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Labor  and  Socialist  party 
have  not  only  made  the  workers  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition   of  labor,   but  they   are   also   making  them 

•Car   Repairers,   Pennsylvania   R.   R.   1910. 
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discontented  with  their  representatives.  It  may  be 
that  his  education  opens  up  ambitions  to  the  more 
intelhgent  man,  and  does  not  show  him  how  they  may 
be  reahzed  without  breaking  away  from  his  union;  or 
with  such  a  man,  and  there  are  thousands  of  them,  it 
may  be  that  the  standard  wages  attained  in  early 
manhood  and  never  exceeded,  fails  to  satisfy  him.  It 
has  been  the  crowning  boast  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment that,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  it  offers  by  its 
freedom  of  play,  to  every  citizen  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  any  reward  or  fortune  to  which  his  labor  may 
entitle  him.  Some  years  ago  there  were  apparently  no 
limits  to  the  ambition  of  the  workingman,  but  strangely 
enough,  the  limits  which  it  is  now  sought  to  place  to 
his  ambition  are  made  by  his  own  class,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  limitation  restricts  and  gives  a  monotony  to 
industrial  life. 

Thoughtful  men  may  well  reason  together  and  ask 
what  is  the  meaning,  and  what  is  to  be  the  result  of 
the  agitations  and  tendencies  now  so  prominent.  If 
labor  leaders  are  not  alive  to  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
which  they  have  caused  others,  they  are  not  alive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  thousands  they  represent. 
They  should  need  no  more  evidence  than  idle  freight 
cars,  enforced  reductions  in  operating  expenses,  including 
even  the  imperative  need  of  repairs;  improvements 
delayed,  and  accumulated  money  representing  the 
earnings  and  savings  of  all  classes,  that  its  owners 
would  rather  see  lie  idle  than  risked  in  undertakings 
that  might  be  ruined  by  the  caprice  of  organized  labor. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  it  is  easier  to  describe  symp- 
toms or  conditions  than  to  prescribe  remedies,  but  we 
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can  at  least  plough  the  ground  over  and  weigh  and  sift 
the  situation.  The  historian  of  the  20th  century  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  describing  it. 

That  there  have  existed  in  the  past  many  glaring 
grievances  in  all  classes  of  labor  is  not  open  to  question, 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  unions  were  forced  into 
being,  largely  on  account  of  the 'arbitrary  methods  of 
employers  and  managers,  and  that  they  have  accom- 
plished much  good,  and  done  much  to  humanize  certain 
employers  of  large  numbers  of  men.  But  it  l)egins  to 
look  as  if  they  had  reached  and  gone  far  beyond  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  called  into  existence,  and 
that  in  taking  an  open  stand  against  improvement  and 
efficiency  they  are  likely  to  forfeit  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  fair-minded  men,  if  not  to  sound  their  own 
death  knell. 

Let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  labor  as  now  con- 
stituted. Its  vulnerable  point  is  its  arbitrary  stand  on 
the  basic  doctrine  of  freedom  of  action.  Its  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  the  open  shop  is  an  illustration 
of  this.  It  exercises  this  free  action,  this  liberty  by 
joining  the  union.  But  when  the  individual  workman 
would  exercise  the  same  right  of  choice  by  staying 
outside  the  union,  organized  labor  instantly  o])jects. 
Its  policy  is  to  have  its  way;  it  would  prohibit  and 
destroy  freedom  of  choice.  When  unable  to  do  this 
it  demands  that  employers  shall  discharge  all  workmen 
who  choose  to  stay  out  of  the  union,  and  employ  instead 
union  men  only.  Failing  in  this,  the  policy  is  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  non-union  man  so  unpleasant  that 
he  must  leave — they  drive  him  off  the  job. 
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In  short,  by  the  very  law  of  its  being,  labor  is  not 
willing  to  grant  to  outsiders  the  American  right  of 
choice.  If  it  be  admitted  that  one  man  has  the  same 
moral  right  (as  he  has  the  legal  right)  to  remain  out  of 
the  union  that  another  man  has  to  join  the  union,  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  union's  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
closed  shop  is  tyrannical,  wrong  and  most  especially 
un-American,  if  equal  rights  are  to  continue  to  be 
respected  and  defended  as  the  very  cornerstone  of  free 
government.  The  most  advanced  advocates  of  the 
closed  shop  do  not  assert  that  the  idea  is  right,  they 
defend  it  wholly  as  a  means  of  keeping  non-union  men 
out  of  employment;  therefore  in  its  logic  and  last 
analysis  the  position  of  the  unions  as  thus  constituted 
is  to  drive  all  non-union  men  from  the  labor  market,  and 
compel  them  to  join  the  ranks  or  starve  or  steal,  and  it 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine  to  put  forward  under  our  Con- 
stitution. We  cannot  have  a  free  country  without  free 
citizens;  freedom  means  responsibility,  and  men  cannot 
be  at  their  best  unless  they  are  free.  It  is  a  growing 
menace  to  free  institutions,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will 
have  to  be  squarely  met.  A  small  though  banded 
minority  can  scarcely  expect  to  impose  terms  upon  the 
whole  Nation.  Labor  does  not  seem  disposed  to  recog- 
nize any  rights  but  its  own. 

Take  the  recent*  changes  formulated  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Shop  Employes  of  the  Harriman  lines.  The 
demands  were  nine  in  number,  but  accompanying  them 
there  was  no  promise  or  guaranty  of  service  or  loyalty 
to  the  railroad,  a  servant  of  the  public  whose  safety 
and  convenience  depend  upon  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  railroad  is  operated.    The  stipulation  that  no  form 
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of  personal  record  or  physical  examination  shall  be 
required  of  employes  entering  the  service  is  all  against 
the  public  interest.  No  emj)loyer  with  public  duty  to 
perform  can  dispense  with  such  assurance  of  moral 
and  physical  fitness  in  the  case  of  any  employe,  without 
an  utter  disregard  for  safe  and  efficient  public  service. 
The  forcing  of  unprogressive  measures  upon  employers 
by  workmen's  organizations  can  only  result  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  if  organized  labor  is  to  be  permitted 
to  dictate  to  industry,  and  to  intimidate  the  Federal 
authorities.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  can 
remember,  and  thank  God  that  we  had  one  President 
whom  neither  unionism  nor  socialism  could  initiate  or 
terrorize.    I  refer  to  the  now  revered  Grover  Cleveland. 

But  even  with  these  facts  before  us  we  must  not 
forget  the  dignity  of  labor,  nor  may  we  arbitrarily 
condemn  the  attitude  of  labor  unions,  nor  question 
their  rights.  There  are  two  sides  to  all  propositions, 
and  justice  must  be  done  to  their  point  of  view.  With 
much  in  it  as  I  believe,  misguided,  obstructive  to 
progress  and  even  tyrannical,  it  contains  an  element  of 
human  nature  and  often  of  humanity  that  cannot  be 
overlooked.  It  will  not  do  to  disregard  the  fraternal 
feeling  which  leads  men  to  think  of  their  fellows  who 
are  too  old,  or  too  feeble  to  endure  the  extreme  of  com- 
petitive conditions.  Nor  can  we  be  indifferent  to  the 
plea  that  a  man  should  not  be  treated  as  if  he  were  a 
lever  or  a  cog  in  a  machine  to  be  speeded  to  the  limit 
and  thrown  away  when  worn  out. 

That  view  of  course  is  not  what  industrial  efficiency 
aims  at,  but  it  is  one  which  thousands  of  working  men 
have  got  in  their  heads,  and  it  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
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in  the  long  work  of  conciliation  and  adjustment  which 
will  be  necessary  before  the  gospel  of  efficiency  is 
accepted.  How  best  to  carry  that  gospel  to  the  great 
body  of  union  men,  how  to  get  them  to  listen  to  it  and 
accept  it  is  a  question,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
new  processes  are  bound  to  be  adopted.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  final  standard.  The  standards  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  in  the  scrap-heap  of  today,  and  that  this 
system  of  elimination  will  continue,  no  one  doubts, 
who  believes  that  knowledge  is  certain  to  expel  ignor- 
ance, and  skill  vanquish  blundering. 

But  there  will  first  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  delay 
and  tentative  experimenting,  and  before  we  can  look 
for  full  success  there  must  be  a  clarifying  of  men's 
minds  regarding  the  fundamental  principles  involved. 
The  efficiency  advocate  is  assumed  to  represent  corpo- 
rations, and  to  be  identified  with  them  and  their  inter- 
ests only,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  the  attitude  of  the 
average  workman  to  the  corporation.  What  is  feared 
by  him  in  the  corporation  is  not  its  wealth,  but  its 
power,*  and  his  jealousy  and  resentment  is  not  so  much 
of  its  power  as  actually  used,  but  of  its  power  as  it  may 
be  used.  What  he  does  not  like  is  that  there  should  be 
such  enormous  money  and  commercial  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men — power  which,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  used  to  hurt  him,  may  at  any  time  be  put 
forth  to  oppress  him.  Its  existence,  as  he  thinks, 
cramps  his  sense  of  freedom.  The  widespread  fear  of 
great  power  in  a  few  hands — the  instinctive  human 
suspicion  of  increasing  and  strengthening  that  power 
which  may  be  destructively  abused  even  though  it  is 
not,  is,  perhaps,  why  efforts  to  persuade  workmen  to 

•See  Letter   XVIII,     Volume  1. 
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take  to  the  efficiency  idea  are  received  coolly  and,  as  in 
the  bricklaying  case  with  active  hostility. 

AMicn  this  point  of  view  is  taken  into  account,  it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  understand  the  motives  which  prompt 
large  bodies  of  workmen  to  strengthen  and  increase 
their  organizations.  But  I  believe  the  leaders  are 
much  too  intelligent  not  to  recognize  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  unions  cannot  allow  themselves  to  place 
obstructions  on  the  track  of  advancing  industrial 
efficiency,  nor  can  they  afford  to  disregard  the  final 
court  of  public  opinion,  for  after  all  the  people  rule, 
and  men  or  unions  are  only  strong  as  they  are  backed 
up  by  public  sentiment.  Such  objections  as  are  offered 
to  new  methods  cannot  consistently  be  made  to  appear 
that  they  stand  for  waste  instead  of  saving,  or  that 
they  are  going  to  assume  the  old  position  of  the  English 
farmer  toward  Stephenson's  first  locomotive.  There 
is  too  much  of  the  latter  in  the  attitude  of  some  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  and  there  is  also  too  plain 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  unions  that  the  thing 
for  laboring  men  to  do  is  to  "make  work."  So  far  as 
this  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  antagonism  to  new 
plans  for  higher  efficiency,  it  puts  organized  labor  into 
a  position  economically  unsound  and  Avholly  indefen- 
sible. 

The  thought  that  shiftless  work  will  create  a  demand 
for  more  labor  is  a  fallacy,  for  this  can  onlj^  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  everybody  else  including  the  worker. 
This  is  plain  as  a  practical  matter,  but  as  a  moral 
question  it  is  easy  to  discern.  Inefficiency  is  dishonest, 
and  dishonesty  is  costl}^  If  any  man  is  paid  for  work 
which  he  does  not  do,  there  is  a  loss  that  the  man  him- 
self must  make  good  in  some  way.     He  may  not  pay 
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back  that  day,  but  he  will  some  day  in  some  way,  or 
God  doesn't  run  the  world.  If  a  man  wastes  the  time 
for  which  he  is  paid,  and  thinks  he  makes  by  it,  he  is  a 
fool.  Real  prosperity  lies  in  the  abundance  of  cheap 
products  even  more  than  in  increased  wages.  The 
demand  for  more  pay  is  a  trifling  thing  compared  to 
the  refusal  to  earn  it.  The  New  York  bricklayers  were 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  new  system  would  make 
fewer  workmen.  Civilization  has  advanced  by  elimi- 
nating work,  not  making  it,  and  the  laws  of  progress 
will  in  this  respect  remain  unchanged  in  the  future. 

Hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  labor  leaders  can  be  made 
to  see  the  futility  of  opposing  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  even  though  it  does  temporarily  throw 
some  men  out  of  work.  This  must  be  done  before  it 
will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  agreement  with 
the  unions.  It  should  come  along  the  lines  of  a  common 
understanding  that  a  great  gain  is  to  be  won  by  the 
adoption  of  more  advanced  methods,  and  that  then 
the  fair  share  of  working  men  in  that  gain  is  to  be 
reasonably  determined.  That  is  where  labor  unions 
will  come  in  with  their  power  to  make  collective 
bargains,  and  it  is  both  convenient  and  desirable  that 
corporations  should  deal  with  meritorious  organiza- 
tions, but  it  will  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
reach  such  a  working  agreement  unless  both  sides  are 
ready  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity.  A  so-called 
gentleman's  agreement  will  not  meet  the  case.  All 
representatives  must  be  searched  for  concealed  weapons 
before  the  meeting.  Without  mutual  confidence  we 
cannot  hope  to  have  even  a  helpful  discussion,  much 
less  to  reach  substantial  results. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  unions  could  not  function 
as  well  under  the  proposed  condition  as  under  the 
present,  hut  they  cannot  even  exist,  they  will  be 
destroyed  if  they  set  themselves  unyieldingly  against 
the  application  of  science  to  industry.  The  march  of 
economic  laws  cannot  be  stayed  either  by  labor  or 
capital.  Trained  minds  and  observant  intelligence  are 
being  directed  today  in  all  trades  to  the  question,  how 
to  reduce  human  effort  to  the  minimum,  and  how  to 
heighten  production  with  lessened  exertion.  The 
higher  the  producing  efficiency  in  every  branch  of 
industry,  the  lower  the  possible  selling  price,  and 
therefore,  the  higher  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
efficiently  earned.  That  can  mean  only  a  vast  good, 
and  any  man  or  organization  that  withstands  it  must 
be  thought  of  as  an  enemy  to  human  progress.  The 
questions  how  to  use  that  good,  how  to  divide  it,  how 
best  to  make  it  the  basis  of  content  and  further  advance- 
ment will  press  for  reasonable  decision  later.  But  on 
the  main  issue,  the  previous  question  of  higher  efficiency 
— which  means  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  the 
economy  of  muscle  and  the  freeing  of  man  from  useless 
labor,  there  can  be  no  serious  debate. 

Efficiency  has  been  the  key  to  riches  for  the  farmer. 
Farming  is  being  rapidly  recognized  to  be  as  much  of  a 
science  as  the  most  intricate  manufacturing  business. 
The  scientific  farmer  will  make  a  fortune  where  his 
father  made  a  bare  living.  This  new  principle  is  seizing 
upon  men's  minds  in  all  countries,  and  the  industrial 
democracy  that  refuses  to  admit  it  and  act  upon  it  is 
in  danger  of  perishing. 
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Now  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  touch  upon  the 
side  of  efficiency  which  directly  apphes  to  you  now,  as 
students  and  as  coming  engineers.  The  purpose  of  a 
college  is  to  teach  concentration  and  application — to 
make  the  college  work  as  real  as  work  in  any  profession 
or  business  is  real;  to  give  individual  training  of  the 
best  character,  and  to  create  an  environment  of  vivid, 
intellectual  life.  If  the  student  rises  to  this  oppor- 
tunity the  efficiency  of  the  college  is  assured,  but  the 
student  must  be  a  voluntary  seeker.  It  is  the  co-opera- 
tion of  student  and  teacher  in  an  effort  after  truth  in 
which  the  teacher,  unhampered  by  the  joint  office  of 
disciplinarian,  feels  himself  in  accord  with  those  he 
teaches.  A  university  is  not  an  overgrown  public 
school.  It  is  not  at  all  the  province  of  a  university  to 
play  the  part  of  a  school  of  discipline  or  of  correction. 
Its  aim  is  purely  the  dissemination  of  advanced  knowl- 
edge in  the  best  and  most  vital  way  to  those  who  wish 
it.    The  college  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 

Our  great  schools  and  colleges  are  turning  out  many 
men,  brilliant  so  far  as  abstract  studies  are  concerned, 
but  incapable  later  of  practically  utilizing  their  theo- 
retical knowledge,  and  especially  incapable  of  directing 
an  assembly  of  men  under  their  control.  Their  sub- 
ordinates feel  that  there  is  no  authority  over  them. 
Intelligent  though  they  may  be,  their  moral  ascendancy 
is  not  effective.  Like  common  sense,  moral  ascendancy 
is  a  quality  which  I  believe  has  thus  far  baffled  critical 
analysis.  Ruskin  well  observes  that  it  could  all  be 
specified  along  hard  and  fast  economic  lines  if  a  work- 
man were  an  engine  of  which  the  motive  power  is 
steam,  electricity,  gravitation  or  any  other  agent  of 
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calculable  force.  But  he  being,  on  the  contrary,  an 
engine  whose  motive  power  is  a  soul,  the  force  of  this 
very  peculiar  agent,  as  a  variable  quantity,  enters  into 
all  the  economist's  equations  without  his  knowledge, 
and  frequently  falsifies  his  results.  The  largest  quantity 
and  the  best  quality  of  work  will  not  be  done  by  this 
curious  engine  for  pay,  nor  under  pressure.  There  is 
no  happy,  contented  work  except  that  done  with  good 
will,  zeal  and  loyalty.  It  will  be  done  only  when  the 
motive  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  will  or  spirit  of  the 
creature  is  brought  to  its  greatest  strength  by  its  own 
proper  fuel,  viz:  the  affections.  Keep  in  mind,  there- 
fore, intelligent  and  firm  discipline,  and  the  square 
deal,  for  there  is  nothing  more  inexorable  than  the 
demand  of  nature  and  human  beings  that  they  be 
treated  fairly. 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  difference  in  general 
appearance,  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  force  employed 
between  one  workshop  and  another.  No  one  supposes 
that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  payment  of  higlier  or 
lower  rates  of  pay,  or  that  the  men  are  to  blame.  Not 
at  all;  the  men  are  all  the  same  and  so  is  the  pay. 
It  is  the  men  in  charge  who  are  dij'erent.  To  secure  the 
best  service  from  employes  the  wise  foreman  or  super- 
visor will,  wherever  possible,  set  each  man  a  task  at 
least  large  enough  to  require  exertion.  He  will  find 
that  the  low-speed  men  can  be  increased  to  high  speed 
with  advantage  to  his  employers  and  himself.  The 
high-speed  man  cannot  be  reduced  to  low  speed  with- 
out injuring  his  capacity  for  work,  injuring  the  quality 
of  his  work  and  rendering  him  more  or  less  discontented. 
The  foreman  must  make  men  of  his  men  and  treat  them 
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like  men.  He  must  think  of  them  as  human  beings 
who  eat,  walk,  and  labor,  endowed  with  passions, 
burdened  with  habits,  distinctive  in  voice,  gesture  and 
feature,  and  that  all  these  things  express  something — 
a  soul. 

A  man  who  is  given  a  daily  task — placing  on  him 
some  responsibility — and  required  to  fulfil  that  duty 
as  faithfully  as  the  master  mechanic  is  required  to 
carry  out  his  larger  task,  is  more  than  likely  to  develop 
capacity,  wherever  capacity  is  dormant  and  can  be 
developed.  The  importance  of  the  work  set  makes  a 
good  man  ambitious,  and  there  is  nothing  that  increases 
the  sense  of  responsibility  so  readily  as  the  assumption 
by  others  that  it  exists. 

Every  human  being  likes  to  progress,  dislikes  to 
mark  time  or  fall  back,  and  when  employers  or  unions 
fail  to  recognize  this  innate  spirit  in  mankind,  they  are 
unjust  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  individual  work- 
man. The  vast  difference  in  the  capabilities  of  two 
individuals  engaged  in  the  same  class  of  work  cannot 
be  overlooked  by  employers,  nor  can  it  be  ignored  by 
unions.  One  workman  is  not  the  same,  and  cannot  be 
made  the  same  as  another,  and  no  words  in  the  language 
are  more  misused  than  brotherhood  and  equality, 
except  patriotism.  That  one  citizen  is  as  good  as  another 
is  a  general  statement,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  put 
it  into  actual  realization,  except  at  birth  and  at  birth 
only,  because  individuals — even  children  of  the  same 
parents,  rocked  in  the  same  cradle  and  brought  up  under 
the  same  conditions,  are  radically  unlike  and  therefore 
unequal  as  to  mental  and  physical  qualities.  The  best 
you  can  say — the  most  men  can  claim,  is  that  their 
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interests,  their  value  to  society  will  be  considered  and 
judged  according  to  their  respective  merits. 

And  now  one  final  word.  A  scholastic  training  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  young  man  can  carry  as  he  strikes 
out  for  himself,  but  with  it  he  must  have  the  determi- 
nation to  begin  with  little  things  if  he  hopes  ultimately 
to  reach  greater  things.  You  have  all  heard,  and  if  you 
have  not,  you  will  sooner  or  later  hear  some  one  say, 
that  times  are  not  like  they  used  to  be,  and  that  your 
lot  is  hard  and  that  the  young  man  of  today  does  not 
have  the  chances  his  father  had.  Do  not  believe  him. 
Brains  are  at  a  greater  premium  today  than  ever  before. 
When  you  think — and  the  ability  to  think  is  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  education — of  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  succeeded  without  a  shadow  of  the  chance  all  of 
you  now  have,  you  will  not  be  deceived  by  such  false 
reasoning.  The  young  man  who  fails  now  has  himself 
almost  wholly  to  blame.  If  he  works  hard  enough,  he 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  future. 
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SOCIALISM 

A  GREAT  philosopher  has  said  that: 
/-^      "Man's  greatest  concern  is  to  know  how  he  may 
/       \    properly  fit  his  place  in  the  universe,  and  correctly 
understand  what  he  must  be  in  order  to  be  a  man." 

A  university  is  designed  primarily  to  enable  the 
student  to  lay  a  broad  and  secure  foundation,  for  not 
one  of  us  can  ever  succeed  greatly  or  even  well  in 
business  or  professional  life,  unless  he  be  so  big,  and 
broad  and  generous  that  his  life  goes  out  in  many  ways 
beyond  strictly  professional  employment.  It  is  not  the 
efficiency  of  a  machine,  but  the  appreciation  that  is 
human  which  is  the  final  goal  of  liberal  education. 
We  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  ever  before  in  our  history,  the  college  has  become 
an  integral  and  vital  part  of  our  national  life,  and  that 
its  problems  link  hands  with  some  of  the  basic  problems 
of  the  Nation.  The  college  must  concern  itself  about 
the  things  which  make  us  men.  And  so  the  student 
should  believe  in  work  not  for  work's  sake  measured 
by  a  student-per-foot-per-hour  standard,  but  for  his  own 
sake — for  the  enrichment  of  his  own  life — just  as  we 
trust  you  all  believe  in  God;  not  for  God's  sake,  but 
for  your  own.  He  was  born  a  man  and  should  not  live 
and  die  a  mere  engineer;  he  should  be  in  touch  with 
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humanity,  feeling  its  impulses,  feeling  that  he  must 
be  a  part  of  it  all,  giving  and  taking  in  every  direction. 
He  must  have  personality;  he  must  have  faith;  he  must 
have  ideals;  he  must  have  an  open  mind;  he  must  have 
righteous  conduct.  These  are  the  things  he  must  try  to 
get  if  he  is  trying  to  get  things  worth  while.  With 
such  a  foundation  he  may  safely  work  on  the  super- 
structure of  specialized  study. 

The  student  who  enters  this  college  best  equipped 
by  previous  drill  in  the  fundamental  acquirements  of 
correct  everyday  English  spoken  and  written,  and  the 
ordinary  features  of  business  and  government  which 
are  met  in  life  the  year  round,  should  make  the  strong- 
est and  best  student.  So  the  most  useful  and  capable 
engineer  will  be  the  man  who  possesses  some  reserve  of 
knowledge  and  mental  power,  over  that  which  he  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  exercise  in  the  daily  practice 
of  his  profession.  Such  power  marks  a  margin  of 
efficiency.  It  marks  a  mind  greater  than  its  tasks. 
It  will  prove  insurance  against  the  so-called  nervous 
break-down,  followed  by  the  extended  leave  of  absence, 
and  the  temporary  appointment  of  an  acting  engineer 
in  place  of  the  unfortunate  break  down,  who  as  a  rule 
does  not  come  back.  This  being  so  it  becomes  more 
and  more  essential  that  a  young  man  shall  bring  into 
the  field  the  mens  sana  in  corpora  sano — a  sound  con- 
stitution both  of  mind  and  body,  a  brain  that  has  been 
taught  to  observe  and  to  think,  a  moral  nature  disci- 
plined to  labor  and  to  self-denial,  with  nerve  to  face 
difficulty,  and  with  health  to  support  fatigue  and  even 
disappointment  and  failure. 
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You  must  each  realize  that  your  Hfe  is  your  own 
and  that  it  does  not  exactly  resemble  any  other,  and  if 
you  expect  to  make  it  of  true  value  you  will  hear  with 
your  own  ears,  see  with  your  own  eyes  and  think  with 
your  own  mind,  even  as  you  dance  wdth  your  own  feet. 
The  ability  to  think  is  the  fruit  of  education.  It  is 
because  we  think  that  our  living  becomes  a  life.  Infor- 
mation is  the  material  out  of  which  a  thoughtful  person 
may  construct  wisdom.  But  without  intelligent  thought 
information  is  practically  valueless,  and  intelligent 
thought  demands  effort.  The  world  has  witnessed 
during  the  last  half  century  many  wonderful  inven- 
tions, but  never  one  that  can  produce  wisdom  without 
the  labor  of  much  thinking.  In  learning  to  think  you 
learn  to  see  more  in  all  the  things  of  life;  like  that 
thinker  who  said:  "When  a  bee  makes  its  comb  so 
geometrically,  the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in 
the  Great  Geometrician  who  made  the  bee." 

In  future  years  when  you  are  called  upon  to  take, 
as  we  hope  you  will,  an  effective  and  improving  part 
in  your  profession,  you  will  be  required  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  questions  affecting,  not  only  individual  but 
public  welfare,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  thinking,  and  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  the  correct  and  honorable  and  the 
incorrect  and  dishonorable  course — to  see  beneath  the 
glamour  and  the  gloss  of  mediocrity  and  superficial 
respectability.  The  severest  fight  any  one  of  you  will 
ever  have  will  be  to  maintain  within  himself  a  clean 
heart,  and  a  high  and  pure  motive.  When  the  fight 
begins  within  himself  a  man  is  worth  something.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  cultivating  one's  will  power. 
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Do  not  forget  that  we  also  need  a  well-developed 
ivont  poiver.  Let  me  say  again  that  the  most  valuable 
study  is  yourself.  If  you  once  get  to  know  your  own 
limits — physical,  mental,  intellectual  and  tempera- 
mental, you  will  never  overstep  them  through  ignorance. 
Many  zealous,  conscientious  souls  ruin  themselves  by 
an  over-estimation  of  their  powers. 

One  has  little  patience  with  the  type  of  good- 
natured  gentleman  who  insanely  states  that  a  great 
genius  is  lurking  in  every  class,  and  tells  every  boy 
that  he  has  a  chance  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  Not  being  pessimists,  it  is  fair  to  say  this: 
The  chance  of  any  of  you  being  a  Cassatt,  or  a  Westing- 
house  is  very  much  less  than  the  chance  of  your  being 
President.  It  has  been  said  that  a  great  engineer  arises 
about  once  in  a  generation,  and  a  great  architect  about 
once  in  a  century,  and  if  we  take  twenty-five  years  to 
be  a  generation,  there  are  six  Presidents  elected  in 
that  period,  and  twenty-five  in  a  century. 

Let  us  try  to  consider  this  morning  the  subject  of 
Socialism,  and  having  made  this  choice  we  hope  that 
the  conversation  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some 
reasonable  understanding  of  what  it  means.  We  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  it.  The  movement  has  gathered  a 
momentum  which  causes  thinking  men  to  take  serious 
thought.  There  is  great  social  unrest,  and  there  must 
be  reasons  for  it,  and  if  we  would  be  wise  we  will  not 
lightly  seek  and  consider  them.  Forces  have  been  let 
loose  which  we  cannot  measure.  How  to  harmonize 
the  many  'isms  with  which  our  industrial  life  is  bur- 
dened is  the  greatest  question  before  the  American 
people  at  this  moment. 
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There  is  much  enhghtened  opinion  expressed  that 
our  industrial  conditions  do  not  always  square  with 
our  democratic  ideals,  and  that  in  order  to  have  a  great 
democracy  they  must  do  so.  Ideally  we  stand  for 
honesty  and  justice,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  ideals 
are  not  sometimes  realized,  and  if  this  truth  could  be 
clearly  acknowledged,  and  the  relation  of  many  of  our 
special  troubles  to  this  central  one  set  forth,  it  would 
be  a  great  forward  step.  In  this  study  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  legitimate  grievances  do  exist,  and  they 
are  danger  spots.  The  sweat  shop  condition  in  our 
great  cities  is  one  of  them.  The  recent  mill-workers' 
strike  in  Massachusetts  uncovered  another.  Dear  food 
for  the  masses  is  still  another,  and  this  means  that  the 
problem  of  production  is  facing  the  Nation,  and  also  the 
problem  of  equitable  distribution.  Is  too  much  not  lost 
between  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.^  These 
conditions  make  for  evil.  They  furnish  a  ready  hearing 
for  the  agitator,  and  there  is  no  rebutting  evidence. 
They  drive  men  to  Socialism,  and  to  that  disorderly 
unrest  which  leads  to  violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  ideal  industrial  life  means  justice;  it  means  the 
maximum  of  freedom  and  self-control  by  the  maximum 
number  of  people.  The  spectacle  of  greater  and  greater 
masses  of  people  understanding  their  work,  and  having 
greater  and  greater  voice  in  their  own  destiny  is  an 
inspiring  one.  That  is  the  compelling  issue.  It  repre- 
sents the  process  of  democratic  education  and  idealism 
which  is  an  unrest  of  quite  a  different  nature — the 
unrest  of  honest  ambition  and  orderly  agitation  under 
the  law.  No  human  intellect  can  predict  the  inter- 
mediate processes  and  forms  which  will  appear  before 
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the  maximum  independence  possible  by  the  maximum 
number  of  people  can  be  o})tained.  The  change  will 
come  as  all  change  comes,  in  its  own  way,  which  is  not 
on  the  human  program.  At  bottom  it  means  the 
denial  of  privik^ge,  the  demand  of  equal  opi)ortunity. 
It  means  a  cjuickened  human  sympathy  and  better 
human  relationship. 

This  orderly  unrest  is  a  sign  that  the  majority  of 
the  masses  are  better  off  mentally  and  materially  than 
ever  before.  Knowledge  and  well-being  are  enabling 
them  to  see  what  they  might  have  in  the  way  of  greater 
freedom  and  more  opportunities  for  the  best  of  life. 
The  more  they  get  the  more  they  want,  and  that  is 
human  nature.  This  desire  is  the  indication  of  life  and 
vitality.  Everything  fine  in  art  or  literature  or  social 
forms  is  due  to  this  divine  unrest.  History,  which 
must  always  be  our  guide,  is  the  record  of  mankind's 
successive  wider  and  wider  attempts  for  greater  knowl- 
edge, freedom  and  fuller  life. 

Socialism,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is  different. 
It  disregards  the  teachings  of  history.  It  has  a  despotic 
tendency.  Instead  of  an  attitude  which  fosters  more 
and  more  self-control,  and  self -management  in  industry, 
the  attitude  of  Socialism  is  the  despotic  attitude  of 
State  control.  It  thereby  puts  itself  out  of  line  with 
culture  and  true  democracy.  Its  principles  replace  the 
free  will  of  individuals  by  the  will  of  the  Government, 
which  is  the  will  of  those  in  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  our  understanding  of  Socialism,  although 
the  leaders  of  the  party  have  not  committed  it  to  any 
specific  formulation  of  an  economic  doctrine,  and  least 
of  all  to  an  illustration  or  demonstration  of  a  theory. 
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Socialism  (Latin :  socius,  an  ally  or  friend)  is  a  word 
of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It  first  became  cur- 
rent in  England  in  1835  in  the  discussions  of  the 
"Association  of  All  Classes  of  All  Nations,"  an  organi- 
zation formed  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  a  social  theorist, 
and  the  words  "Socialist"  and  "Socialism"  were  first 
used  in  connection  with  its  proceedings. 

Owen,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  great 
Arkwright,  was  a  successful  manufacturer  employing 
more  than  two  thousand  people.  He  actively  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  welfare  of  his  employes.  He  greatly 
improved  their  homes,  and  by  the  unsparing  and 
benevolent  exertion  of  his  personal  influence,  trained 
them  in  habits  of  order,  cleanliness  and  thrift.  He 
opened  a  store,  where  the  work  people  could  buy 
goods  of  the  soundest  quality  at  little  over  cost  price. 
Owen  and  his  partners  agreed  between  themselves  to 
be  content  with  five  percent  of  returns  for  their  capital, 
and  that  all  profits  in  excess  thereof  should  be  laid 
aside  for  the  religious,  educational  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  workers,  and  of  the  community  at  large. 

His  first  departure  in  Socialism  took  place  in  1817, 
and  was  embodied  in  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
general  misery  and  stagnation  of  trade  then  existing 
in  England  after  the  exhausting  Napoleonic  wars.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  permanent  cause  of  distress  was 
to  be  found  in  the  competition  of  human  labor  ivith 
machines,  and  that  the  only  effective  remedy  was  the 
co-operative  action  of  men,  and  the  subordination  of 
machinery.  He  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  pauper- 
ism the  formation  of  committees  of  1200  people  each, 
on    a    given    allotment    of    land    supervised    by    duly 
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qualified  persons.  While  to  be  largely  agricultural, 
each  community  was  to  possess  the  best  mackinery  so  as 
to  offer  every  variety  of  em])loyment: 

"As  these  townships  should  increase  in  number, 
unions  of  them,  federatively  united,  shall  be  formed  in 
circles  of  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands,"  until  they 
should  embrace  the  whole  world  in  a  common  interest. 

The  first  experiment  with  this,  scheme  was  made  by 
Owen  in  1825  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  second  in 
the  United  States  the  year  following  at  New  Harmony, 
Indiana.  After  a  trial  of  two  years  both  failed  com- 
pletely. Neither  of  them  was  a  pauper  experiment, 
but  it  must  be  said  that  the  members  in  both  cases 
were  of  a  motley  description,  many  worthy  people  of 
the  highest  aims  being  mixed  with  vagrants,  adven- 
turers and  crotchety,  wrong-headed  enthusiasts — and 
thus  we  see  that  Socialism  from  the  beginning  made 
strange  bed  fellows.  In  1829  Owen  retired  from  busi- 
ness to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  propagation 
of  his  Utopian  doctrines.  He  attributed  their  non- 
success  to  their  not  being  sufficiently  carried  out  on 
his  principles.  Still  mankind  owes  a  deep  debt  to  Robert 
Owen.  We  must  honor  him  for  his  faith  in  humanity; 
for  his  generosity;  for  his  vision;  for  his  philosophy;  for 
his  battle  for  industrial  betterment. 

The  second  period  in  the  development  of  modern 
Socialism  is  that  of  the  radical,  as  founded  by  Karl 
Marx.  His  disciples  are  organized  in  many  countries, 
but  perhaps  most  strongly  in  Germany.  In  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  the  draft  into  Socialism  from 
the  ranks  of  labor  is  slower,  and  this  is  due  to  tlie 
influence  of  the  Labor  Unions  whose  members  have 
regarded  Socialism  as  their  greatest  menace.    Our  labor 
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unions  have  consistently  resisted  all  efforts  of  the 
political  Socialists  to  tie  them  to  the  tail  of  the  Socialist 
party  kite.  No  less  a  labor  authority  than  Samuel 
Gompers  declares:  "I  am  not  a  Socialist;  I  believe  that 
economic  doctrine  to  be  thoroughly  unsound."  These 
organizations  have  as  their  object  the  transfer  of 
capital  from  individual  to  collective  ownership  and 
management.  They  want  the  land,  the  mines,  the 
railroads,  the  big  factories  and  stores  to  be  made  the 
property  of  the  whole  people,  that  is  of  the  State,  with 
the  working  class  in  absolute  control  of  them.  To  secure 
this  object,  violence  is  to  be  used  if  necessary,  when 
sufficient  force  shall  have  been  secured.  The  forces 
at  present  used  are  the  forces  of  opinion.  Mr.  Eugene 
V.  Debs  has  declared  himself,  and  "would  have  the 
government  take  the  corporations  and  remove  the 
men  who  own  and  control  them,  and  the  stockholders 
who  draw  unearned  dividends  from  them." 

You  will  note  that  Owen  and  his  associates  were  not 
Socialists  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now 
used.  In  point  of  fact  Owen  was  definitely  repudiated 
by  the  followers  of  Marx,  and  would  not  be  regarded 
as  a  Socialist  in  these  days.  The  Christian  Socialism 
of  Owen  was  simply  and  solely  practical  Christianity, 
and  the  basic  scientific  principles  of  social  progress  are 
absolutely  identical  with  the  principles  of  practical 
Christianity,  viz:  the  gospel  of  the  Master  well  applied 
and  practiced.  We  are  still  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  the  man  who  works  for  anything,  or  has 
in  any  other  way  purchased  it,  should  be  allowed  to 
get  it,  and  keep  it  and  consume  it  in  peace.    This  has 
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been  the  foundation  of  social  law  and  order.    The  law 
of  property  is  the  very  basis  of  civilization. 

Private  property  is  an  institution  that  is  essential  to 
human  freedom.  Relieve  a  family  which  is  the  essential 
unit  of  a  well  organized  State  of  its  property,  as  the 
Socialist  desires  to  do;  concentrate  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  State — that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  officials 
and  politicians — and  you  create  in  place  of  a  free 
family,  a  family  of  slaves.  For  the  only  barrier  between 
oppression  by  the  State  of  the  family,  is  property 
upon  which  the  family  can  fall  back,  and  by  which  it 
can  exert  pressure  in  its  fight  against  State  oppression. 
No  class  of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  remained 
free  for  any  length  of  time  without  property.  And  no 
country  has  ever  existed  and  lived  that  did  not  contain 
free  men. 

Whatever  corresponds  to  a  vital  human  need  has 
its  roots  in  reality,  and  is  of  value.  That  is  certain. 
But  the  human  soul  contains  certain  desires  and  one 
of  them  is  the  desire  to  own.  Every  man  desires  to  own 
a  wife.  Every  woman  desires  to  own  a  husband. 
Usually  the  woman  is  the  principal  owner.  This  state- 
ment is  expert  testimony.  God  send  you  may  all  be 
blessed  in  this  relation  as  we  have  been. 

Socialism  is  almost  invariably  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing modern,  because  the  word  itself  is  modern.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  very  old,  as  old  in  essence  as  human 
nature,  for  it  appeals  to  the  strong  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  When  a  majority  of  the  people  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  desire  to  give,  Socialism  will  be  practicable. 

The  historical  record  of  the  theories  of  Socialism 
shows  that  every  attempt  to  put  them  in  practical 
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operation  on  a  large  scale  has  resulted  in  disorder,  retro- 
gression and  in  the  arrest  of  civilization  and  progress. 
Broadly  stated,  there  have  been  only  two  marked 
additions  to  theories  or  principles  of  government  since 
the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  One  is  the 
representative  principle  developed  by  the  people  of 
England  in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  and  now  spread 
all  over  the  world.  And  the  other  is  the  system  of 
federation  on  a  large  scale,  embracing  under  a  central 
government  of  defined  powers,  a  union  of  sovereign 
and  self-governing  States  which  the  world  owes  in  its 
bold  and  broad  application,  to  the  men  who  met  in 
Philadelphia  to  frame  our  Constitution  in  1787. 

What  is  known  as  industrial  society  is  going  through 
a  period  of  change.  We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  whether  we  shall  retrace 
our  steps  and  aim  to  re-establish  that  period  of  com- 
petition and  social  co-operation  that  was  the  very 
essence  and  value  of  the  economic  solution  offered  by 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  whether  we  shall  follow  the 
Socialist  lead,  throw  over  civilization,  and  march 
together  with  them  to  that  revival  of  economic  slavery 
which  their  creed  embodies,  and  which  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  Church  destroyed  during  the  cen- 
turies that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
On  how  we  shall  decide  depends  the  future  regeneration 
or  downfall  of  our  race. 

Socialism  demands  the  admission  of  every  citizen 
without  qualification.  This  presupposes  an  absolute 
equality  between  all  men.  Is  such  a  condition  possible.'' 
Could  any  rule,  or  order,  or  law  be  made  or  passed  in 
this  university  that  would  justly,  at  a  word  make  a 
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Plebe  into  a  Junior,  or  a  Senior  into  a  Professor?  Could 
such  a  law  be  made  operative?  All  men  may  be  equal 
on  the  turf  and  under  it,  but  where  else  in  our  daily  life? 
All  men  may  be  born  equal,  but  the  equality  is  apt  to 
end  right  there.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Creator 
intended  to  create  a  world  without  variations.  Men 
differ  as  to  stature,  ability  and  strength,  just  as  animals, 
trees  and  flowers  of  the  same  species  differ  from  each 
other  in  noticeable  respects. 

With  the  spread  of  what  we  call  education,  and  as 
man  advances  toward  a  broader  and  higher  life,  the 
importance  of  the  individual  increases,  his  economic 
value  changes.  Two  children  go  to  school  hand  in 
hand,  and  spell  together  for  half  an  hour  over  the  same 
page.  Through  all  their  lives  they  will  never  spell 
from  the  same  page  again.  One  is  presently  a  page 
ahead,  two  pages,  ten  pages — and  evermore  though 
each  toil  equally,  the  interval  enlarges — at  birth 
nothing,  at  death  infinite.  Here  we  see  two  children 
given  an  equal  start,  but  we  come  abruptly  to  the 
question  of  value,  and  in  the  relations  between  man 
and  man  who  shall  determine,  and  define  and  estimate 
the  nature  of  value — the  value  of  education,  tact, 
ingenuity,  foresight  and  character— \A\x^  the  possession 
of  capital,  and  all  the  mental  powers  required  for  the 
successful  management  of  a  great  manufacturing  or 
transportation  business,  as  compared  to  the  value  of 
the  daily  labor  of  any  man  whose  only  power  is  to  per- 
form such  work  as  a  foreman  or  supervisor  may  direct, 
and  until  we  can  arrive  at  some  reasonable  determina- 
tion of  these  relative  values,  how  are  we  to  arrive  at 
any  basis  on  which  a  general  manhood  equality  can  be 
laid  down? 
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Suppose  the  spread  of  socialistic  opinion  to  be 
carried  in  this  country  to  the  point  of  readiness  for 
taking  control  of  government,  certain  conditions  and 
certain  questions  which  are  as  eternal  as  Newton's  law 
and  which  no  isvi  can  change,  would  still  confront  us. 
There  would  still  remain  the  human  equation,  the 
question  of  honesty  of  work  and  honesty  of  exchange — 
that  is  to  say,  splitting  the  wood  with  100  percent 
efficiency.  The  honest  rendering  of  a  given  amount  of 
labor  for  a  given  share  in  the  new  system  of  dividing 
would  not  be  less  necessary  than  the  performance  of  a 
given  task  in  order  to  receive  a  stated  amount  of  what 
we  now  call  wages.  Has  the  professing  Socialist  of 
today  ever  undertaken  to  think  out  the  nature  of  the 
true  connection  between  wages  and  work,  and  deter- 
mine the  real  quantity  of  the  one  that  can  according 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  be  given  for  the  other; 
for  make  what  laws  he  may  that  quantity  only  can  he 
at  last  get,  or  be  justly  entitled  to  get. 

But  suppose  further  that  we  had  a  Socialistic 
majority  in  Congress  and  Senate,  and  that  a  Socialist 
is  elected  President.  Does  anyone  believe  that  they 
could  immediately  compel  the  adoption  of  any  system 
of  business  contrary  to  that  now  established  by  univer- 
sal custom?  If  they  could  force  laws  through  Congress 
tomorrow  wholly  favorable  to  themselves  and  their 
ideas,  abolishing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  unfavorable  to  the  railroad  and  the  manu- 
facturer, do  they  calculate  what  w^ould  come  of  it  all? 
The  result  would  be  that  the  riches  of  the  country 
w^ould  at  once  be  driven  into  hiding,  and  people  who 
live  by  their  daily  labor  would  perish  in  riot  and  famine. 
No  great  change  for  the  better  was  ever  accomplished 
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easily  or  quickly,  or  by  impulsive,  ill-regulated  effort; 
or  by  bad  men,  or  even  by  good  men,  without  much 
suffering.  Any  alteration  in  the  business  life  of  a 
people  is  fraught  with  great  danger,  for  recklessness, 
greed  and  brutality  are  rife  at  such  a  time.  No  benefi- 
cent constitutional  change  can  be  wrought  except  by 
men  imbued  with  a  sense  of  steadfast  truth  to  them- 
selves and  to  all  men. 

The  State  cannot  be  changed  or  reformed  by  mere 
statute.  This  republic  is  made  up  of  units,  and  if  free 
will  is  to  remain  the  basis  of  political  freedom,  you  can 
reform  it  only  by  the  slow  process  of  reforming  the 
human  integers,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  the  State — 
that  is  to  say,  it  can  only  be  changed  by  changing  the 
minds  of  the  citizens.  China  recently  has  been  declared 
a  Republic,  and  Chinamen  have  cut  off  their  pigtails 
and  abandoned  their  idols,  but  until  their  minds  are 
changed  from  the  inside,  and  they  rise  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  self-government,  how  can  China  be  a  Republic 
other  than  in  name.^^  If  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia 
were  expelled  and  all  the  Russian  nobility  put  to  the 
sword,  Russia  herself  would  simply  pass  from  absolute 
monarchy  to  anarchy. 

Socialists  see  today  the  control  of  property  in  com- 
paratively few  hands — they  look  into  the  future  and 
see  it  in  fewer  hands  still — a  further  concentration  of 
ownership.  They  see  the  rich  becoming  richer,  but 
forget  that  they  have  carved  their  fortunes  by  brain 
and  sinew,  and  that  most  of  them  have  risen  from  small 
beginnings.  They  cry  that  the  rich  are  a  class  of 
thieves.  If  this  were  true,  the  poor  as  a  class  would  be 
poorer.  But  they  are  not.  On  the  contrary,  wage-earn- 
ers are  enjoying  more  than  their  fathers  ever  dreamed 
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of.  They  are  eating  more  wheat  and  meat,  and  wearing 
more  cotton  and  wool,  and  working  shorter  hours  under 
vastly  improved  conditions,  and  are  being  paid  much 
higher  wages. 

There  are  many  rich  and  many  poor  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  are  working  people.  By 
years  of  thrift  and  economy  they  have  saved  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  which  are  invested  in  homes,  and 
lodged  in  savings  banks.  How  do  you  suppose  the 
thinking  man  among  them  is  going  to  regard  the 
Socialist  who  is  probably  discontented  because  he  has 
saved  nothing,  when  he  proposes  to  upset  the  govern- 
ment, have  a  brand  new  deal  and  divide  up  everything, 
even  the  jobs?  Everyone  would  want  an  easy  one,  as 
no  one  wants  to  dig  sewers. 

It  is  for  the  level-headed  working  class  in  this 
country  to  say  if  they  are  prepared  to  see  capital 
driven  into  hiding,  and  the  great  industrial  and  rail- 
road enterprises  on  which  labor  depends  for  its  liveli- 
hood, destroyed  in  order  that  Socialists  as  masters  of  a 
ruined  country  may  be  free  to  start  on  their  campaign 
for  the  abolition  of  Human  Nature.  There  cannot  be 
a  Socialist  State  until  individual  incentive  has  been 
entirely  abolished.  To  abolish  individual  incentive 
you  must  change  Human  Nature. 

Can  any  political  party  long  thrive  which  seeks  to 
withdraw  itself  from  the  American  idea  of  political 
progress  through  orderly  agitation.-^  We  believe  in 
progress  along  the  lines  upon  which  we  have  attained 
progress  already.  We  have  made  our  government  by 
appeals  to  reason,  seeking  to  educate  our  people  that 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  they  may  become  more 
and   more    attached   to   the   fundamental    ideas    that 
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underlie  our  Constitution.  But  confiscation  and  the 
ballot  box  are  incompatible.  Physical  force  as  a 
means  of  creating  government  is  against  every  Ameri- 
can principle,  and  in  defiance  of  American  institutions. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  think  or  fear  that  Society, 
in  its  great  sense,  is  going  to  crumble,  and  that  the 
order  of  the  universe,  or  even  the  order  of  States  or 
Nations  is  to  disappear,  and  that  in  our  generation, 
or  in  generations  to  come,  chaos  and  anarchy  are  to 
supersede  law  and  order.  The  great  mass  of  citizens 
in  the  United  States  are  protected  by  the  fundamental 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  prosperity  that  is  based 
on  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  treasures  in  the  earth, 
the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  by  our  great  American  optimism. 

Balzac  has  well  said: 

"Social  differences  are  patent  in  all  ages;  the  fact 
is  always  accepted  by  the  people;  its  reasons  of 
state  are  self-evident;  it  is  at  once  cause  and  effect,  a 
principle  and  a  law.  The  common  sense  of  the 
masses  never  deserts  them  until  demagogues  stir 
them  up  to  gain  ends  of  their  own;  that  common 
sense  is  based  on  the  verities  of  social  order;  and 
the  social  order  is  the  same  everywhere.  Given  a 
certain  number  of  families  of  unequal  fortune  in 
any  given  space,  you  will  see  an  aristocracy  form- 
ing under  your  eyes;  there  will  be  patricians, 
the  upper  classes,  and  yet  other  ranks  below  them. 
Equality  may  be  right,  but  no  power  on  earth  can 
convert  it  into  a  fact." 

No  greater  blessing  could  be  vouchsafed  to  the 
people  of  these  United  States  than  the  recognition  of 
this  thought.  Of  course  we  are  theoretically  all  equal, 
but  anyone  who  pretends  that  this  country  is  not  made 
up  of  classes  is  shutting  his  eyes  to  a  very  obvious  fact. 
Like  the  Irish,  we  all  want  to  be  kings. 
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CHARLES    DICKENS 

CHARLES  DICKENS  in  early  life  had  to  contend 
with  many  disadvantages.  But  he  made  diffi- 
culties his  stepping-stones  and  gathered 
determination  from  defeat.  He  won  success  by  good 
solid  hard  work,  day  after  day,  and  that,  let  me  say, 
is  not  the  least  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  his  life. 

When  he  was  22  years  of  age  the  reading  public  was 
attracted  by  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared  period- 
ically in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  in  the  Evening 
Chronicle  during  the  years  1834  and  1835.  By  the  end 
of  the  latter  year  enough  had  been  published  to  make 
two  volumes,  which  appeared  early  in  1836  under  the 
title  of  Sketches  by  Boz,  Illustrative  of  Every-day  Life  and 
Every-day  People,  and  the  reading  world  of  England 
sat  up  and  took  notice  and  began  to  ask  "Who  in  the 
Dickens  is  Boz.^*" 

Boz  was  a  nickname  he  had  bestowed  upon  his 
younger  brother  Augustus,  in  honor  of  the  Moses  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  word  pronounced  through 
the  nose,  became  Boses,  afterward  shortened  to  Boz. 

The  first  books  contained  in  germ  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  future  Dickens.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  followed  almost  immediately,  and  the 
popular    reputation    of    Charles    Dickens    was    made. 
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Tliackeray  did  not  do  his  best  work  until  he  was  forty. 
We  thus  see  that  Dickens,  unhke  liis  ^^reat  contempo- 
rary, sprang  into  fame  in  the  very  bloom  of  his  early 
manhood.  He  continued  to  add  to  that  fame  during 
his  lifetime,  and  it  has  gone  on  rising  since  his  death 
and  at  the  present  day  it  stands  higher  than  it  ever 
stood  before.  No  artificial  effort  is  needed  to  advance 
it.  Dickens  is  to  be  judged  by  what  he  created — ^by 
what  he  brought  into  the  world.  Books  must  stand  or 
fall  by  their  contents.  Macaulay  says  very  truly,  that 
the  place  of  books  in  the  public  estimation  is  fixed,  not 
by  what  is  written  about  them,  but  by  what  is  written 
in  them.  Criticism  does  not  make  them  and  cannot 
unmake  them.  So  it  is  with  mankind.  Every  man  must 
make  his  own  way  and  carve  out  his  own  life. 

The  magic  of  Dickens  touches  our  lives,  and  the 
manhood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  colored  by  his 
works.  The  purely  human  element  in  him  was  strong. 
He  was  a  lover  of  his  kind  as  well  as  the  satirist  of  it, 
and  he  was  as  much  the  champion  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  as  he  was  the  inveterate  foe  of  every  variety 
of  sham.  He  was  at  war  with  the  abuses  of  his  own 
time,  and  with  the  cant  and  himibug  and  hypocrisy  of 
every  time.  Dickens  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies 
of  Christianity  that  English  literature  has  produced. 
The  foundation  of  his  works  is  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  men. 

Dickens  was  in  large  degree  a  dramatist.  He  often 
presented  illusions  of  life  rather  than  life  itself,  but  his 
symbolism  was  of  a  sort  easily  appreciated  by  the  plain 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  far  removed  from  the  psychology 
of  our  day.    So  strong  has  the  Dickens  cult  become  in 
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this  country  that  the  arrival  of  the  great  man's  son, 
Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens  in  Pittsburgh  last  winter* 
created   widespread  and   permanent  interest. 

Instinctively  when  we  think  of  Dickens  as  a  writer 
we  call  to  mind  his  chief  characters.  Owing  to  various 
considerations  many  of  his  novels  were  distorted  in  a 
way  that  must  have  vexed  his  artistic  soul,  for  a  great 
share  of  them,  as  Andrew  Lang  reminds  us,  were  issued 
in  parts  of  conventional  length,  made  necessary  by 
serial  publication.  But  David  Copper  field,  Great  Expec- 
tations, and  Domhey  and  Son  will  certainly  live  so  long 
as  English  literature  is  admired  for  its  commentaries 
on  human  life,  and  its  exemplifications  of  human 
experience.  I  hope  you  are  all  familiar  with  your 
Dickens,  because  then  I  can  be  sure  that  you  share  my 
affectionate  devotion  to  a  writer  who  has  filled  so  many 
lives  with  joy.  Rich  indeed  the  man  or  woman  who 
knows  the  immortal  beings  of  Charles  Dickens'  imagi- 
nation— who  has  roared  with  Sam  Weller,  loved  little 
Nell,  loathed  Pecksniff,  and  felt  his  heart  grow  heavy 
over  the  bitter  sufferings  of  Oliver  Twist,  Poor  Jo 
and  tragic  Smike. 

You  may  well  ask  what  is  the  secret  of  this  power — 
this  grasp — this  insight.'^  Dickens'  unique  force  in 
literature  he  was  to  owe  to  no  supreme  artistic  or 
intellectual  quality,  but  almost  entirely  to  his  unequaled 
gift  of  observation,  his  sympathy  with  the  humble, 
his  power  over  the  emotions,  and  his  incomparable 
endowment  of  unalloyed  human  fun.  To  contempo- 
raries he  was  not  so  much  a  man  as  an  institution,  at 
the  very  mention  of  whose  name  faces  were  puckered 
with  grins  and  wreathed  in  smiles.    He  created  a  feeling 
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of  <i:ood  will  to  all  the  world  about  him,  the  wish  to  be 
happy  and  comfortable,  and  to  have  all  your  sur- 
roundings in  like  condition.  Truly  did  he  look  upon 
life  with  loving  eyes.  The  Christmas  Carol  revealed 
the  novelist  in  his  truest  attitude,  as  "the  man  who 
cheers  us  all  up,"  and,  even  had  he  written  nothing 
else,  that  immortal  panegyric  of  love's  transforming 
power  would  alone  have  kept  his  memory  green  for- 
evermore. 

To  many  his  work  was  a  revelation — the  revelation 
of  a  new  world  and  one  far  better  than  their  own.  And 
his  influence  went  farther  than  this  in  the  direction  of 
revolution  or  revival.  Always  did  he  fight  on  the  right 
side,  giving  his  genius  to  good  causes — to  the  greatest 
of  all  causes — the  struggle  of  mankind  forward  in 
civilization  toward  justice  and  enlightenment.  He  opened 
to  the  neglected,  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  lowlj^  and  the 
fallen,  a  world  of  compassion  and  tenderness.  He 
taught  kindliness  and  brotherly  love,  and  that  charity 
which  is  not  condescension.  He  told  stories  that  went 
to  the  heart  of  humanity,  he  amused,  he  warmed,  he 
cheered  the  world.    He  was  the  Homer  of  the  humble. 

His  influence  gave  that  class  of  people  called  the 
"lower  orders"  a  new  sense  of  self-respect — a  new 
feeling  of  citizenship.  Like  the  Declaration  of  a  New 
Independence  it  emitted  a  fresh  ray  of  hope  across  the 
firmament.  In  Matthew  Arnold's  noble  phrase,  he 
was  "the  friend  and  aider  of  the  human  spirit."  He 
did  for  the  whole  English-speaking  race  what  Robert 
Burns  had  already  done  for  Scotland — he  gave  it  a 
good  conceit  of  itself.     And  no  one  knew  his  Burns 
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better,  nor  understood  him  more,  than  did  the  great 

novehst  Charles  Dickens.     He  knew  that — 

"Rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

It  is  common  for  critics  to  say  that  Dickens  was 
essentially  a  caricaturist.  Now  caricature  involves  an 
original  which  is  distorted.  The  great  quality  in  the 
work  of  Dickens  was  not  only  characterization,  but 
originality  in  the  invention  of  characters,  so  far  as 
literature  can  invent  human  characteristics.  He  had 
that  power  of  making  characters  real  existences,  not 
by  describing  them  but  by  letting  them  describe  them- 
selves— a  power  which  belongs  only  to  story-tellers  of 
the  first  rank. 

Dickens  painted  the  characters  and  ridiculed  the 
follies  of  life  with  equal  strength,  humor  and  propriety. 
He  was  indeed  a  humorist;  his  highest  faculty  was 
humor.  To  perceive  relations  in  things  which  are  not 
apparent  generally,  is  one  of  those  exquisite  properties 
of  humor  by  which  are  discovered  the  affinities  between 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  attractive  and  the  repulsive, 
the  rarest  things  and  things  of  every  day — which  bring 
us  all  upon  the  level  of  a  common  humanity. 

It  is  this  which  gives  humor  an  immortal  touch  that 
does  not  belong  of  necessity  to  pictures — even  the 
most  exquisite — of  mere  character  or  manners — the 
property  which,  in  its  highest  aspects,  Carlyle  so 
subtly  described  as  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity,  exalting 
into  our  affections  what  is  below  us,  and  drawing  down 
into  our  affections  what  is  above  us.  When  the  sudden- 
ness, the  unexpectedness,  the  apparent  oddity  of  the 
one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  strike  the  mind  with  irre- 
sistible force,  it  means  that  the  divine  gift  of  humor 
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lias  touched  the  spring  of  hiughter  by  the  side  of  the 
spring  of  tears.  Dickens  knew  the  wonderful  neighbor- 
hood in  this  life  of  ours,  of  serious  and  humorous  things; 
the  hiughter  close  to  the  pathos,  but  never  touching  it 
with  ridicule.  It  was  Bulwer-Lytton  who  remarked 
that  the  happiest  effort  of  imagination,  however  lofty 
it  may  be,  is  that  which  enables  it  to  be  cheerfully  at 
home  with  the  real.  Dickens  knew  that  humor  is  in 
everything  and  in  everybody,  and  he  knew  how  to 
strike  the  responsive  humor  chord  in  the  human  breast 
so  as  to  get  the  only  true  effects. 

Looking  over  his  writings,  the  reflection  that  rises 
to  the  mind  is  one  of  thankfulness  that  the  most 
popular  of  writers,  who  had  carried  into  the  lowest 
scenes  and  conditions  an  amount  of  observation,  fun 
and  humor  not  approached  by  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, should  never  have  tarnished  that  world-wide 
influence  by  a  single  hint  of  impurity  or  a  possibility 
of  harm.  There  is  not  a  page  of  the  thousands  which 
he  wrote  that  might  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
little  child.  And  to  his  eternal  honor  let  it  be  said  that 
his  delineation  of  women  is  always  governed  by  the 
most  exquisite  discrimination,  and  the  utmost  fidelity 
to  nature. 

This  is  why  he  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations  as  no  other  novelist 
has  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  the  present  day. 
As  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  of  his  father,  Dickens 
made  literature  charming  to  the  multitude.  This  is 
what  makes  him  such  a  demigod  and  his  public  success 
such  a  marvel,  and  this  is  also  why  any  exclusively 
literary  criticism  of  his  books  is  bound  to  be  so  inade- 
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quale.  The  fame  of  Dickens  is  a  tradition  which  defies 
criticism.  Those  who  love  him,  love  him  whole-heart- 
edly and  accept  him,  faults  and  all,  without  reserve. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  evidence  in 
Dickens'  works  that  he  ever  read  a  book.  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  he  could  not  be  called  a  literary  writer 
in  the  sense  that  he  made  varied  allusions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  But  it  is  impossible  that  any  writer 
could  pour  out  such  a  flood  about  the  world  and  human 
nature  without  refreshing  his  own  mind  at  the  great 
fountains  of  literature.  It  was  not  perfection  of  style, 
nor  masterly  construction,  nor  logical  development 
that  gripped  and  held  people's  interest.  It  was  his 
vivid  perception  of  the  varying  aspects  of  life  and  his 
power  of  transmitting  his  own  perceptions  to  his  readers. 

Among  the  great  thoughts  attributed  to  Dickens  is 
the  awakening  in  human  beings  in  general  of  a  true 
understanding  of  children,  of  the  realization  that  they 
have  minds  and  hearts  and  souls.  Dickens  had  a  rare 
love  of  children,  and  the  insight  that  is  born  of  love, 
and  a  rare  memory  of  the  way  he  thought  and  felt  as  a 
child.  His  own  childhood  was  miserable.  Distress  and 
suffering  stamped  recollection  into  him.  You  may 
read  in  his  "Life"  how  exactly,  how  minutely  the  tale 
of  the  hard  life  in  mean  streets,  of  little  David  Copper- 
field  reproduces  his  own  sorrows.  He  had,  indeed,  no 
Mr.  Murdstone  to  torture  him,  but  then  there  was  no 
Betsy  Trotwood  to  come  to  his  rescue.  He  felt  so 
bitterly  the  injustice  done  to  him  that  he  never  would 
tell  his  children  about  his  own  childhood.  The  penury, 
the  servitude  to  rough  work  were  not  observed — were 
not  imagined.     They  had  been  lived  through. 
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It  is  this  which  gives  reality  to  his  ill-used  children, 
not  only  to  David,  but  to  Jo  and  Tiny  Tim — which 
discovers  pathos  in  those  young  ruffians,  the  Dodger 
and  Charles  Bates.  It  is  this  which  fired  his  imagina- 
tion whenever  his  scene  needed  a  child — which  gave 
us  the  affectionate  subtlety  of  the  study  of  Pip  and  the 
Jellyby  children.  His  children  give  us  some  of  the 
truest  and  most  charming  child  fancy  that  ever  was 
written  down,  some  of  the  most  vivid  moments  of  child 
life,  perhaps  the  finest,  the  purest  expression  in  all 
literature  of  the  inherent  pathos  of  childhood.  But 
they  give  us,  too,  some  of  the  most  richly  embroidered 
sentimentality,  some  of  the  heaviest  rhetoric  that  ever 
was  wrapped  about  a  child. 

Dickens,  even  the  Dickens  of  legend  that  we  know, 
may  be  far  from  perfect,  but  his  style  of  writing  began 
in  truth  and  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  his  readers. 
From  Carlyle  who  loved  and  admired  him  during  a 
friendship  of  thirty  years'  standing,  from  Longfellow 
to  the  English  tradesman,  to  the  New  England  farmer, 
to  the  miner  marooned  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  there 
came  the  one  verdict  before  which  all  critics  lay  aside 
their  pens.  He  wrote  for  no  one  period  but  for  the 
ages.  Dickens  will  live  on.  Well  may  we  express,  as 
best  we  may,  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  one  who  lived 
and  worked  in  behalf  of  humanity  so  nobly — for  his 
shining  spirit — for  his  great  and  enlightened  soul. 

The  sudden  death  of  Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  removed  another  link 
between  us  and  the  personality  of  the  great  novelist. 
He  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  nature,  but  withal  a 
genial  and  lovable  man,  and  was  rich  with  original  facts 
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and  stories  of  his  celebrated  father.  It  was  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Alfred  Dickens  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  last*  Christmas  week. 

Mr.  Micawber,  he  said,  was  his  own  grandfather. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  his  grandmother.  Alfred  Dickens  under- 
stood that  the  newspaper  reporter  who  met  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  was  no  other 
than  the  afterwards  famous  James  Gordon  Bennett. 
Another  curious  thing  Mr.  Dickens  mentioned  was  the 
fact  that  a  jury  not  long  ago  impanelled  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  contained  a  Dickens,  a  Dombey,  and  a 
Scrooge.  Great  Expectations  was  written  while  Alfred 
was  a  schoolboy,  and  he  was  confident  Joe  Gargery 
and  his  wife  were  drawn  from  the  elder  Dickens'  sister 
and  her  husband. 

Alfred  gave  me  an  amusing  illustration  of  his 
father's  absent-mindedness.  Gad's  Hill  is  near  the 
Cathedral  City  of  Rochester,  and  father  and  son  walk- 
ing, passed  on  the  road  a  man  who  saluted,  and  to 
whom  the  father  bowed  most  profoundly.  Walking 
along  he  said  to  his  son,  "Who  was  that  distinguished 
looking  dignitary  who  spoke  to  me.'^"  "Why,  father," 
said  the  boy,  "that  was  the  extra  waiter  you  had  in  to 
assist  at  your  last  dinner  party." 

When  Alfred  departed  for  Australia,  his  father  was 
writing  Edioin  Drood,  but  the  book  was  never  finished, 
and  the  son  was  in  a  far-off  land  when  the  news  reached 
him  that  on  June  9th,  1870,  the  great  novelist  had 
died  suddenly  at  Gad's  Hill.  Alfred's  recollections  of 
his  father  also  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  family 
life  at  Gad's  Hill,  and  Devonshire  Terrace  where  he 
was  born,  and  gave  us  intimate  views  of  the  literati  of 
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the  earlier  Victorian  period,  Alfred  Dickens  had  the 
most  popular  writer  of  the  day  as  his  father;  the  author 
of  In  Memoriam,  and  The  Idylls  of  the  King  as  his 
godfather;  as  a  boy  he  was  the  pet  of  Thackeray.  Yet 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  i)rosaic  occupation  of 
raising  sheep  on  a  ranch  in  Australia,  and  first  emerged 
as  a  lecturer  when  he  began  a  tour  of  American  cities. 
He  did  not  have  fortune  smile*  upon  him  in  several 
instances.  The  early  death  of  his  wife  in  a  runaway 
accident,  and  the  loss  of  his  stock  on  his  sheep  farm 
through  disease,  were  but  some  of  "the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  that  sent  him  afield 
upon  the  lecture  platform. 

The  American  people  have  the  warmest  sentiment 
for  the  name  and  work  of  Dickens,  and  for  that  reason, 
as  Alfred  Dickens  said,  over  an  after-dinner  cigar,  and 
among  a  few  congenial  friends,  he  felt  that  his  task  in 
coming  to  the  United  States  was  to  be  an  easy  and  a 
pleasant  one.  He  found  us  with  our  arms  open — a  fact 
which  should  be  particularly  comforting  to  us,  and 
which  no  doubt  has  been,  in  some  sense,  a  consolation 
to  his  relatives  in  England,  and  to  his  bereaved  children 
in  Australia.  Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens  was  laid  to 
his  final  rest  in  Trinity  churchyard.  New  York,  on 
Wednesday,  the  tenth  day  of  this  current  month,* 
and  his  death  and  burial  in  our  country  will  tend  to 
draw  closer  the  ties  of  attachment  binding  Americans 
to  the  undying  name  of  Dickens. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  Dickens  Centenary  Book 
Plate  stamp  which  is  an  artistic  souvenir  of  the  great 
author's  birth.  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
these  stamps  were  devoted  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
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those  members  of  the  Dickens  family  who  are  in  adverse 
circumstances.  The  movement  was  the  spirit  of 
Dickens  himself,  entered  into  the  person  of  each  of  his 
admirers  or  lovers,  that  prompted  the  generous  recog- 
nition of  what  he  did  for  all  the  English-speaking  world 
— the  gifts  of  inestimable  value  that  he  presented  in  the 
products  of  his  genius. 

But  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  of  Dickens' 
kindred  are  needy.  All  fair-minded  people,  however, 
must  agree  with  that  great  scholar,  lawyer  and  diplo- 
mat, the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  when  he  said  the 
American  people  owe  a  large  debt  to  Charles  Dickens, 
and  that  it  could  be  recognized  and  partially  atoned 
for  in  no  more  fitting  way  than  through  and  to  his 
living  descendants  quite  regardless  of  the  existing 
financial  situation  of  any  one  or  all  of  them. 

No  student  of  Dickens  can  fail  to  be  familiar  with 
the  copyright  laws  that  prevailed  during  his  lifetime 
and  up  to  his  death.  Aside  from  religious  disputes  and 
quarrels  about  land,  scarcely  any  subject  has  given  rise 
to  more  bitterness  than  literary  pilfering,  and  enact- 
ments in  restraint  thereof  have  been,  as  a  rule,  most 
unsatisfactorily  dealt  with  by  legislators.  The  question 
plays  an  important  part  in  literary  history.  In  the 
palmy  Augustan  age  Virgil  was  a  victim  to  the  plagia- 
rist, and  lifted  his  voice  high  in  complaint  to  gods  and 
men.  In  the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  filching 
was  quite  an  art.  Shakespeare  himself  was  a  free  pur- 
loiner,  and  was  indignantly  anathematized  in  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  by  some  of  his  aggrieved  and  less 
successful    contemporaries.      Ben    Jonson    raided    the 
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classics  and  annexed  the  fairest  provinces  of  thought 
and  speech  in  the  style  of  a  literary  Captain  Kidd. 
Pope*  says  "Most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy." 
Poor  Samuel  Richardson  had  many  a  vexatious  tilt 
with  the  DubHn  ])irates,  who  reproduced  his  Clari.ssa 
ad  libitum,  without  any  respect  for  the  author's  prop- 
erty in  his  own  works.  And  no  one  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  literature  suffered  so  much  as  did  Dickens 
with  regard  to  the  American  editions  of  his  works. 

Although  he  was  well  paid  by  certain  publishers  for 
a  few  short  stories,  it  is  known  that  he  never  received 
a  single  penny  in  American  royalties  on  his  novels.  And 
so  far,  therefore,  from  any  benefit  or  testimonial  to  the 
descendants  of  Dickens  being  looked  upon  as  charity, 
every  lover  of  fair  dealing  will  regard  it  as  a  genuine, 
if  belated  installment  of  justice  and  righteous  com- 
pensation. This  is  the  view  which  has  appealed  to 
"a  kind,  large-hearted,  generous  and  great  people." 

It  is  also  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Charles 
Dickens  left  his  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 
Forster,  his  lifelong  friend  and  biographer,  and  one  of 
his  executors,  records  the  fact  that  Dickens'  estate 
totalled  $465,000,  and  Alfred  Dickens  is  my  authority 
for  the  statement  that  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  suppose 
that  his  father  was  not  a  good  business  man.  x^s  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  possessed  of  the  keenest  business 
ability.  He  reaped  rich  profits  both  from  his  books 
published  in  England  and  from  his  readings,  and 
Alfred  Dickens  also  told  me  that  his  father's  last  lecture 
tour  in  the  United  States,  two  years  before  his  death, 
brought  him  37,500  pounds  sterling,  or  $187,000.    This 

•Essay  on   Criticism.     Part  II,  Line  59. 
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amount,  however,  was  subject  to  considerable  loss  due 
to  the  then  depreciated  condition  of  our  currency. 

Charles  Dickens'  readings  from  his  popular  novels 
were  the  most  successful  entertainment  of  the  kind 
ever  given  in  this  country.  Readers  there  were  in 
numbers  at  the  time,  but  how^  differently  did  Dickens 
read !  He  did  not,  in  fact,  read — he  related  the  descrip- 
tive passages,  and  when  he  came  to  scenes  he  acted 
them.  With  a  trained  appreciation  for  stage  manage- 
ment and  theatrical  effect,  Dickens  saw  to  it  that  no 
accessory  was  lacking.  He  carried  with  him  a  staff  of 
men,  including  a  gas  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  erect 
the  miniature  border  light  which  was  supported  over 
Dickens'  head  and  which  threw  his  fine,  expressive  face 
into  relief.  Back  of  him  on  the  platform  was  a  white 
screen  and  before  him  a  curiously  designed  reading 
desk,  arranged  with  a  high  rest  for  his  book  and  a  lower 
convenient  shelf  for  his  water  bottle  and  glass.  Dickens 
appeared  on  the  stage  at  his  readings  in  full  evening 
dress,  wearing  a  massive  ring,  and  a  heavy  gold  chain 
fastened  by  a  locket  in  the  middle,  and  leading  in  a 
double  festoon  to  either  watch  pocket  as  if  he  wore  two 
watches.  In  his  buttonhole  was  the  invariable  scarlet 
geranium. 

As  a  mere  boy  I  was  taken  by  my  mother  to  hear  him 
read,  and  his  appearance  on  the  platform  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  I  have  just  described  it.  The  world  of 
today  knows  Dickens  as  a  writer,  but  as  a  story-teller 
he  was  even  more  marvellous.  He  told  stories  almost  as 
constantly  as  Lincoln,  but  they  had  a  mysterious  peculi- 
arity. Remember  them — repeat  them  word  for  word — 
and  they  had  lost  their  magic,  like  translations  from 
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Greek  and  Latin.  No  ancient  poet  has  been  rendered 
in  a  way  to  satisfy  those  who  know  them — the  magic 
remains  incommunicable. 

When  the  last  will  of  Charles  Dickens  was  opened 
after  his  death  it  was  found  that  clear  instructions  had 
been  left  concerning  his  funeral.  He  desired  no 
publicity,  and  none  of  the  well-meant  asseml^ling  of 
friends  when  his  remains  should  be  committed  to  the 
earth,  and  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster 
Abbey  there  were  only  present,  outside  of  the  imme- 
diate members  of  the  family,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Wilkie  Collins  and  Mr.  John  Forster — 
fourteen  persons  in  all. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  burial,  Dean  Stanley, 
whom  I  knew  and  remember  well,  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey.*  He  took  as  his  text 
the  verses  in  the  15th  and  16th  chapters  of  St.  Luke, 
which  embody  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus : 
"He  spoke  this  parable.  There  was  a  certain  rich  man 
which  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  And  there  was  a  certain 
beggar  named  Lazarus,  which  was  laid  at  his  gate  full 
of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  the  rich  man's  table." 

After  commenting  at  some  length  upon  the  parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  upon  the  one 
selected  for  consideration  that  morning,  the  preacher 
thus  applied  the  text: 

"It  is  said  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  glory  of  a 
famous  Spanish  saint  that  she  w^as  the  advocate  of  the 
absent.  That  is  precisely  the  advocacy  of  this  divine 
parable,  and  of  those  modern  parables  which  most 
represent  its  spirit — the  advocacy,  namely,  of  the  poor, 

*Mr.  Howard  Saxby  was  present  at  this  service. 
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the  absent,  the  neglected,  of  the  weaker  side,  whom, 
not  seeing,  we  are  tempted  to  forget.  It  was  the  part  of 
him  whom  we  have  lost  to  make  the  rich  man,  faring 
sumptuously  every  day,  not  fail  to  see  the  presence  of 
the  poor  man  at  his  gate.  The  suffering  inmates  of 
our  workliouses — the  neglected  children  in  the  dens 
and  caves  of  this  great  city — the  starved,  ill-used  boys 
in  remote  schools,  far  from  the  observation  of  men — 
these  all  felt  a  new  ray  of  sunshine  poured  into  their 
dark  prisons,  and  a  new  interest  awakened  in  their 
forlorn  and  desolate  lot,  because  an  unknown  friend 
had  pleaded  their  cause  with  a  voice  that  rang  through 
the  palaces  of  the  great  as  well  as  through  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.  In  his  pages,  with  gaunt  figures  and  hollow 
voices,  they  were  made  to  stand  and  speak  before  those 
who  had  before  hardly  dreamed  of  their  existence.  But 
was  it  mere  compassion  which  this  created  .^^  The  same 
master  hand  which  drew  the  sorrows  of  the  English 
poor  drew  also  the  picture  of  the  unselfishness,  the 
kindness,  the  courageous  patience  and  the  tender 
thoughtfulness  that  lie  concealed  under  many  a  coarse 
exterior,  and  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  degraded  home. 
When  the  little  workhouse  boy  wins  his  way,  pure  and 
undefiled,  through  the  mass  of  wickedness  around  him 
— when  the  little  orphan  girl,  who  brings  thoughts  of 
Heaven  into  the  hearts  of  all  around  her,  is  as  the  very 
gift  of  God  to  the  old  man  who  sheltered  her  life — 
these  are  scenes  which  no  human  being  can  read  without 
being  the  better  for  it.  He  laboured  to  teach  us  that 
there  is  even  in  the  worst  of  mankind  a  soul  of  goodness — 
a  soul  worth  revealing,  worth  reclaiming,  worth 
regenerating.  He  labored  to  teach  the  rich  and  edu- 
cated how  this  better  side  was  to  be  found,  even  in  the 
most  neglected  Lazarus,  and  to  tell  the  poor  no  less  to 
respect  this  better  part  of  themselves — to  remember 
that  they  also  have  a  calling  to  be  good  and  great,  if 
they  will  but  hear  it. 
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"There  is  one  more  thought  that  arises  on  this 
occasion.  As,  in  the  parable,  we  are  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  other  world,  so  on  this 
day  a  feeling  rises  in  us,  before  which  the  most  brilliant 
powers  of  genius  and  the  most  lively  sallies  of  wit  wax 
faint.  When,  on  Tuesday  last,  we  stood  beside  that 
open  grave,  in  the  still  deep  silence  of  the  summer 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  solitary  space,  broken 
only  by  that  small  band  of  fourteen  mourners,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  something  more 
sacred  than  any  worldly  glory,  however  bright — or  than 
any  mausoleum,  however  mighty — and  that  is  the 
return  of  the  human  soul  into  the  hands  of  its  Maker. 
Many,  many  are  the  feet  that  have  trodden,  and  will 
tread,  the  consecrated  ground  around  his  grave.  Many, 
many  are  the  hearts  which,  both  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  are  drawn  towards  it  as  towards  the  resting 
place  of  a  dear  personal  friend.  Many  are  the  flowers 
that  have  been  strewn— many  the  tears  that  have 
been  shed — by  the  grateful  affection  of  the  poor  that 
have  cried — of  the  fatherless — and  of  those  who  have 
none  to  help  them.  May  I  speak  to  them  a  few^  sacred 
words,  that  will  come  perhaps  with  a  new  meaning  and 
a  deeper  force,  because  they  come  from  the  lips  of  their 
lost  friend — because  they  are  the  most  solemn  utter- 
ances of  lips  now  closed  forever  in  the  grave.''  They  are 
extracted  from  the  will  of  Charles  Dickens,  dated  iNIay 
12,  1869,  and  will  now  be  heard  by  many  for  the  first 
time.  After  the  most  emphatic  injunctions  respecting 
the  inexpensive,  unostentatious,  and  strictly  private 
manner  of  his  funeral — injunctions  which  have  been 
carried  out  to  the  very  letter — he  thus  continues: 

"  T  direct  that  my  name  be  inscribed  in  plain 
English  letters  on  my  tomb.  I  conjure  my  friends  on 
no  account  to  make  me  the  subject  of  any  monument, 
memorial,  or  testimonial  whatever.  I  rest  my  claim 
to  the  remembrance  of  my  friends  in  their  experience 
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of  me  in  addition  thereto.  I  commit  my  soul  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  and  I  exhort  my  dear  children  humbly  to  try 
to  guide  themselves  by  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  its  broad  spirit,  and  to  put  no  faith  in 
any  man's  narrow  construction  of  its  letter  here  or 
there.' 

"In  that  simple  but  sufficient  faith  he  lived  and  died. 
In  that  simple  and  sufficient  faith  he  bids  you  live  and 
die.  If  any  of  you  have  learnt  from  his  works  the 
value — the  eternal  value — of  generosity,  of  purity,  of 
kindness,  of  unselfishness,  and  have  learnt  to  show 
these  in  your  hearts  and  lives,  then  remember  that  these 
are  the  best  monuments,  memorials,  and  testimonials 
of  the  friend  whom  you  have  loved,  and  who  loved 
with  a  marvelous  and  exceeding  love  his  children,  his 
country,  and  his  fellow-men.  These  are  monuments 
which  he  would  not  refuse,  and  which  the  humblest  and 
poorest  and  youngest  here  have  it  in  their  power  to 
raise  to  his  memory." 
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'T  CAME  to  Lexington  expecting  to  meet  you,  and 
I  speak  to  you  in  an  humble  way — as  I  have 
JL  attempted  to  do  so  many  times  before — but  had 
not  looked  for  the  kind,  the  far  too  kind  words  Miss 
Kinkead  has  so  graciously  spoken,  and  can  assure  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  deeply  value,  not 
only  Miss  Kinkead's  expressions,  but  your  generous 
and  hearty  reception  of  them. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  there  is  nothing  of 
which  a  man  is  more  vain  than  authorship,  yet  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  certainly  more  proud  of  his  pedigree 
than  of  his  writings;  and  what  is  scarcely  less  strange, 
that  which  he  valued  the  less  was  the  means  of  making 
him,  while  that  which  he  valued  the  more  tempted  him 
into  a  course  which  contributed  so  seriously  to  his 
ultimate  financial  ruin. 

The  Scottish  border,  that  great  nursery  of  families, 
gave  birth  to  the  Scotts  of  Harden,  from  whom  Sir 
Walter  was  lineally  descended. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Scotsmen  who  are  proud  of 
lineage  are  not  required  to  question  or  even  to  look  at 
the  origin  of  their  families;  for  it  is  more  true  than 
pleasant  to  their  descendants,  that  the  beginnings  of 
these  border  septs  were  often  men  whose  superiority 
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was  founded  on  nothing  better  than  the  stealing  of 
cattle.  The  border  lairds  were  really  a  race  of  shepherds 
in  so  far  as  they  were  not  a  race  of  robbers. 

Yet  such  is  the  power  of  genius  in  transferring 
qualities,  that  even  so  mean  and  disreputable  a  calling 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  this,  one  of  her  sons,  some- 
thing so  like  an  appearance  of  dignity  and  heroism, 
that  Scott  could  congratulate  himself  on  both  ends 
of  his  pedigree. 

And  while  some  may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  this 
amiable  weakness  of  Sir  Walter,  it  is  well  to  have  in 
mind  that  he  could  trace  his  unbroken  line  back  to  the 
days  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

And  before  we  smile  too  much  it  might  be  also  well 
for  us  to  take  stock  and  note  the  fact  that  here  in  this 
land  where  all  persons  are  supposed  to  be  born  equal, 
we  have  ourselves  gone  into  the  ancestral  business  with 
a  warrant  not  always  like  that  of  Sir  Walter,  but 
frequently  with  a  zeal  outri vailing  even  that  of  the 
Major  General  in  the  Pirates  of  Penzance,  who  bought 
his  ancestors  when  he  bought  the  ancestral  castle.  The 
modern  craze  for  glittering  forbears  is  one  of  our 
national  peculiarities.  It  is  quite  harmless  however. 
Our  up-to-date  novels  contain  more  patter,  and  upon 
the  flimsiest  grounds,  about  "blue  blood,"  "Cavalier 
stock,"  "Mayflower  stock"  and  such  like  drivel  than 
any  rational  person  can  be  expected  to  digest.  The 
appropriate  antiquities  for  us  in  the  United  States  are 
Indian,  our  records  from  1492  down  to  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown  and  the  early  struggle  of  the  Pilgrims. 
What  significance  have  Norman  castles,  these  ancient 
piles   so   dear   to   romance   and  sentiment — "nests   of 
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devils    and    dens    of    thieves,"    as    an    old    chronicler 
described  them,  in  the  American  landscape? 

It  is  said  that  Scott  was  not  a  success  as  a  student, 
but  the  same  has  been  said  of  Isaac  Newton  and 
Charles  Darwin,  while  Lincoln  and  Robert  Burns  never 
even  had  a  chance  to  be  students.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  among  his  fellow  students  a  reputation  for  out-of- 
tlie-way  knowledge  and  story-telling,  and  he  worked 
hard  to  maintain  this  reputation,  which  compensated  to 
his  ambitious  spirit  his  indifferent  character  in  ordinary 
class  work.  And  this  may  well  suggest  to  us  how 
actively  the  business  of  education  may  go  on  out  of 
school  as  well  as  in  it,  and  that  a  real  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, no  matter  what  obstacles  it  may  encounter  in 
one  direction,  will  find  room  for  its  expansion  in  another. 

He  mastered  French  sufficiently  well  to  read 
through  collections  of  old  French  romances,  and  when 
attracted  by  translations  to  Italian  romantic  literature, 
he  learned  the  language  in  order  to  read  Dante  and 
Ariosto  in  the  original.  This  willingness  to  face  dry 
work  in  the  pursuit  of  romantic  reading  by  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  affords  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  Scott's 
passion. 

In  one  of  the  literary  parties  brought  together  to 
lionize  Burns,  when  the  poet  visited  Edinburgh,  this 
boy  of  fifteen  was  the  only  member  of  the  company 
who  could  tell  the  source  of  some  lines  affixed  to  a  picture 
that  had  attracted  the  poet's  attention — a  significant 
evidence  both  of  the  width  of  his  reading  and  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory. 

At  about  this  period,  after  a  brief  residence,  he 
quitted  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  entered 
his  father's  office,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  legal  profession.   The  study  of  the  Law 
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held  as  little  charm  for  the  boy  as  had  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  and  logic,  but  he  showed  a  passionate 
love  for  ballads,  poems  like  the  Faerie  Queene,  family 
legends  and  stories  which  were  connected  with  history 
and  adventure,  treasuring  up  names  and  facts  which 
were  later  turned  to  such  good  account.  Scenery  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  the  wildest,  had  great  charm  for  him, 
not  simply  as  mere  scenes  of  nature,  but  as  the  theatres 
of  traditional  adventure.  Every  old  castle  or  historic 
ruin  that  came  under  his  eye,  immediately  became 
tenanted  by  beings  called  up  by  the  magic  of  his  creative 
power;  and  then  he  would  pour  out  to  his  companions 
such  stories  of  intrigue  or  love,  or  war  that  he  was  as 
captivating  in  these  oral  displays  as  he  afterwards 
became  in  written  description. 

The  poet  and  the  chronicler  were  already  in  the 
germ,  and  in  this  way  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
immense  stock  of  antiquarian  and  romantic  lore. 

During  the  period  spent  in  his  father's  office  he 
attended  law  lectures,  and  took  part  in  academic  and 
professional  debating  clubs,  intended  as  part  of  his 
training.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  but  with 
indifferent  success,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  accurate  to 
say  that  he  really  did  not  seriously  try  than  that  he 
failed,  for  his  interest  in  romantic  literature  was  no  less 
than  it  had  been.  His  leisure  in  the  meantime  was  well 
employed  storing  his  mind  with  German  romance,  and 
with  those  wild  fictions  intrenching  on  the  grotesque. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  the  best  known  of  Scott's 
poems  to  the  present  generation.  It  appeals  irresistibly 
to  young  and  old  alike,  and  is  an  excellent  incentive  to 
the  reading  of  poetry.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  that  rare 
and  gentle  spirit,  declared  that  if  he  might  be  permitted 
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to  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  the  laws  might  shift  for 
themselves.  So  Scott  sang  to  the  people  from  which 
he  sprang. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  was  published  five 
years  earlier,  and  Marmion  came  out  in  1808.  These 
two  metrical  romances  were  so  extensively  read  that 
the  announcement  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  aroused  the 
most  intense  anticipation.  The  pbem  caused  an  unprec- 
edented sensation.  It  marked  a  new  power  in  Scottish 
letters.  It  gave  the  author  an  opportunity  to  luxuriate 
in  those  descriptions  of  Highland  scenery  which  first 
roused  the  world  to  the  beauties  of  his  "own  romantic 
land."  Its  sweet  breathings  of  glen  and  crag,  beautifully 
contrasting  with  the  din  of  battle  and  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  war-trumpet  that  stirred  the  soul  in  every  page  of 
Marmion.     A  contemporary  chronicler  said: 

"The  whole  country  rang  with  the  praise  of  the  poet, 
crowds  set  off  to  view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  till 
then  comparatively  unknown;  and  as  the  book  came 
out  just  before  the  season  for  excursions,  every  house 
and  inn  in  the  neighborhood  were  crammed  with  a 
constant  succession  of  visitors." 

This  was  the  high  water  mark  of  Scott's  great 
popularity  as  a  poet.  He  never  flattered  himself  with 
the  thought  that  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  anything 
more  than  a  metrical  tale  presenting  "the  picturesque 
in  action."  He  spoke  rather  deprecatingly  of  the 
"false  gallop"  of  the  verse,  and  with  an  unexampled 
generosity,  he  was  quick  to  acknowledge  the  superior 
genius  of  Byron,  who  published  his  Childe  Harold  the 
year  following,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Scottish 
minstrel  seemed  to  lose  much  of  its  power  to  charm. 
The  dazzling  radiance  of  Byron's  star  had  suddenly 
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bewildered  the  reading  world  of  the  day,  and  put  out 
for  a  time  the  light  of  Scott's  rhyming  chronicles. 

Nevertheless  in  the  fullness  of  time  we  find  that 
Scott  as  a  poet  has  never  lost  his  hold  on  readers.  His 
laurels  are  not  faded  or  fading;  they  are  green  with  the 
freshness  of  immortality,  while  Byron,  who  eclipsed 
him,  has  himself  passed  into  relative  eclipse. 

Scott  was  distinctively  a  romanticist  with  a  mastery 
of  galloping  verse  rather  than  of  subtle  harmonies  in 
the  use  of  words  and  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  great 
poets.  Yet  his  metrical  tales  are  interesting  and 
graceful,  no  less  than  romantic  and  picturesque.  We 
can  say  nothing  about  these  tales,  except  that  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  that  there  the  wind 
blows  strong.  Reading  them,  or  better  still  re-reading 
them,  is  like  a  refreshing  journey  into  an  Old  World 
civilization  when  mankind  was  less  sophisticated  than 
it  is  today. 

We  thus  see  that  it  was  as  a  poet  that  Scott  was 
first  to  make  a  literary  reputation. 

In  1814  Scott  published  anonymously  his  first  novel, 
Waverly,  or  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,  and  for  twelve 
successive  years  his  novels  were  show  ered  forth  in  quick 
succession.  Eighteen  complete  novels  appeared  from 
1815  to  1825.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  time  to 
speak  of  works  which  you  all  know,  and  which  are 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  the  merits  of  which  have 
become  a  proverb,  indicating  enduring  excellence. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  speak  of  them  adequately 
in  this  short  address,  for  their  qualities  are  so  varied  in 
character,  construction,  sentiment,  pathos  and  humor, 
that  they  represent  the  workings  of  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  of  minds  in  almost  every  aspect  towards  the 
physical  world  and  human  nature. 
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There  is  nothing  artificial  in  what  Scott  did,  except 
in  the  sense  of  the  art  that  conceals  art.  It  was  given 
to  him  to  understand  human  nature,  and  he  wrote  of 
what  he  knew.  He  worked  from  a  human  level.  Scott 
drew  actual  men  and  women,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  natural  that  they  have  endured,  and  will  endure, 
so  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

In  these  davs,  when  "the  world  is  too  much  with  us 
late  and  soon,"*  there  is  danger  of  men  and  women 
neglecting  those  things  that  make  for  intellectual 
growth.  There  maj^  be  engrossment  in  the  sordid 
details  of  political  fights,  or  a  great  running  after 
strange  social  gods.  The  danger  can  best  be  counter- 
acted by  wholesome  literature,  and  there  is  none  more 
wholesome  than  Scott's  works.  Both  in  verse  and 
prose  they  nourish  imagination  and  kindle  in  us  that 
better  part  which  we  call  sentiment.  In  their  own 
sphere  they  are  unsurpassed,  and  when  they  are  read, 
and  the  story  of  the  writer  is  remembered,  they  can 
produce  nothing  but  good. 

Scott's  stories  have  freedom,  spontaneity  and  vital- 
ity, and  these  are  the  qualities  a  novel  must  have  first, 
whatever  else  it  falls  short  of.  He  shows,  too,  mastery 
over  motive,  which  George  Eliot  has  described  as  the 
"intensest  realism  of  presentation  with  the  highest 
idealism  of  conception,"  and  by  virtue  of  that  mastery, 
and  not  because  of  any  special  superiority  in  delineating 
character  or  depicting  scene.  Sir  Walter  will  continue 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very 
greatest — I  do  not  say  the  most  popular — novelist, 
Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  perhaps  excepted,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     All  authors  in  the  end  stand  or  fall 
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by  their  mastery  of  motive,  for  motive  is  the  last  test  to 
which  genius  can  be  put. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  honor  the  man  as  well 
as  the  genius.  Sometimes  it  has  befallen  that  many 
geniuses  have  not  been  lovable  outside  of  their  works. 
Men  of  real  genius  have  often  seemed  to  think  that  they 
have  discharged  their  obligations  to  society,  as  far  as 
there  were  any,  when  they  had  given  out  their  works. 
Scott  was  not  only  a  great  genius;  he  was  a  good  man, 
a  brave  man,  a  kindly  man,  and  above  all,  a  man  who 
applied  his  genius  to  wholesome,  honest  and  upright 
purposes.  He  never  wrote  a  line  that  could  bring  a 
blush  to  any  cheek.  He  never  aroused  an  unworthy 
thought.  He  kindled  honest  and  patriotic,  and  chivalric 
aspirations.  He  turned  what  might  have  been  for 
many  a  dull  monotony  of  daily  round  into  a  life  of 
cheerfulness  and  brightness. 

If  there  ever  was  a  gentleman  in  the  best  and  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one.  No  doubt 
he  did  desire  to  own  an  estate  and  continue  his  line. 
No  doubt  he  had  reverence  for  authority  and  believed 
in  dignities.  They  tell  us  he  loved  Kings;  why  not.'^ 
He  lived  in  an  idealized  past.  He  made  the  dry  bones 
of  history  live.  He  warmed  them  with  the  colors  of  an 
incredible  sunset.  He  created  a  vast  throng  of  living 
people  of  every  grade,  and  every  variety  of  nature, 
humor  and  temperament.  And  it  is  this  fact  which 
places  him,  among  British  writers,  the  least  remote 
from  Shakespeare. 

Romanticism  was  his  nurse,  from  the  days  he  kicked 
up  his  baby  heels  under  the  shadow  of  Smailholme  Tower, 
and  Feudalism  was  his  foster-parent.    Always  he  loved 
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banners  and  pageantry,  and  always  the  glitter  and 
pomp  which  gave  their  under  or  over-tones  to  his  pages 
of  balladry.  And  if  he  stood  in  awe  of  titles  and  of 
rank,  and  felt  the  cockles  of  his  heart  warming  in  contact 
with  these,  it  w^as  not  by  reason  of  a  vulgar,  tuft-hunting 
spirit,  nor  was  it  due  to  the  toadyism  ivhich  seeks  reflected 
benefit,  but  it  grew  out  of  sheer  mental  allegiance  to 
feudal  splendors  and  traditions.-  Scott  represented  the 
revival  of  the  romance  of  Scotland.  In  substance  this 
meant  the  denial  that  Scotland  consisted  exclusively  of 
Bunty  and  Weelum  going  to  the  Kirk.  The  Scotland 
of  Barrie  and  Crockett  is  not  the  Scotland  of  Scott. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  too  ready  to  give 
his  confidence,  and  too  lax  in  taking  care  that  it  was  not 
abused.  But  it  may  be  said  that  his  very  faults  in  this 
direction  were  lovable,  and  assuredly  it  is  true  that 
they  led  to  a  development  of  character  that  won  for 
him,  and  for  all  time,  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
every  honest  man.  In  our  own  day  General  U.  S.  Grant 
and  Mark  Twain  furnished  kindred  examples. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  writing  of  a  visit  she  made  to 
Abbotsford  in  1823,  records  that — "the  impression  left 
on  my  mind  is  that  Walter  Scott  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
men  I  ever  saw,  with  all  the  exquisite  politeness  which 
he  knows  so  well  how  to  describe,  which  is  of  no  par- 
ticular school  or  country,  but  which  is  of  all  countries, 
the  politeness  which  arises  from  good  and  quick  sense, 
and  which  seems  to  know  by  instinct  the  characters  of 
others,  to  see  what  will  please,  and  put  all  his  guests 
at  their  ease" — that  politeness  of  the  heart  which 
contributes  so  much  to  sweeten  human  intercourse. 
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Take  also  a  contemporary  American  opinion.  Mr. 
Henry  Brevoort  of  New  York  visited  Sir  Walter  in 
1813,  and  writing  to  his  friend  Washington  Irving  said: 

"Scott  has  not  a  grain  of  pride  or  affectation  in  his 
whole  composition.  Neither  the  voice  of  fame  nor  the 
homage  of  the  great  have  altered  in  the  least  the  native 
simplicity  of  his  heart." 

His  house  was  a  great  hearth  which  shed  light  and 
comfort  on  the  highest  and  on  the  humblest  within  its 
radius.  As  an  humble  neighbor  remarked,  "Sir  Walter 
speaks  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  as  if  they  were 
blood  relations."  Even  Carlyle  had  to  admit  that  the 
power,  reputation  and  wealth  which  came  to  him 
affected  him  less  than  they  would  have  done  almost 
any  other  man.  He  remained  the  same  generous,  noble, 
lovable  man,  unwarped  by  ambition,  unspoiled  by 
adulation. 

Sir  Walter  was  the  incarnation  of  kindness  and 
good  nature.  He  was  brotherly  in  all  human  inter- 
course. He  had  a  genius  for  happiness,  and  I  would 
recommend  you  all  to  read,  or  re-read,  not  only  the 
Waverley  Novels,  but  the  life  of  Scott  by  his  son-in-law. 
It  has  dignity,  and  it  is  almost  Boswellian  in  its  minute- 
ness. Lockhart's  Life  of  Walter  Scott  is  in  places 
crushingly  pathetic.  When  you  arise  from  its  perusal 
you  are  melted,  consoled,  benefited.  Scott's  work  is 
an  eternal  gift  to  civilization.  He  erected  a  gallery 
from  which  time  may  detach  many  a  column,  but 
enough  will  remain  to  hold  the  dome. 

And  in  reading  your  Scott  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Scotland  is  not  only  different  from  England  but  it 
differs  greatly  within  itself.     Thus  the  Highlands  to 
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this  day  remain  quite  distinct  from  the  South,  despite 
the  levehng  tendencies  of  modern  communication. 

In  early  hfe  it  seems  that  Walter  Scott  had  been 
disappointed  in  love;  and  like  Dante  and  Byron,  to 
whom  in  this  respect  he  is  often  compared,  he  has  more 
than  once  shadowed  forth  in  his  verses  and  stories  the 
object  of  his  unfortunate  passion.  One  Sunday  a  young 
lady  was  leaving  Greyfriars  Church — a  name  hallowed 
in  the  history  of  Scotland — in  a  shower.  A  young  man 
in  the  person  of  Walter  Scott  offered  her  his  umbrella, 
which  was  graciously  accepted.  Their  homes  were 
found  to  be  near  together,  and  their  mothers  had  been 
friends  in  their  youth. 

Thus  began  the  love  and  courtship  of  the  author  of 
Rokeby  and  Woodstock,  in  which  the  young  lady  is  the 
heroine.  She  was  well  born,  well  educated,  attractive, 
gifted  in  literary  matters  and  altogether  quite  fitted 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  an  enthusiastic,  noble-hearted 
youth.  But  Scott  was  poor  and  not  able  to  support  a 
wife,  and  for  that  reason  there  were  maternal  objections 
on  both  sides.  Still  he  worked  on  with  a  happy  heart, 
having  undoubtedly  received  encouragement  from  the 
lady  of  his  choice.  Nevertheless,  she  married — not 
Scott,  but  another,  a  man  of  wealth  and  fine  character, 
and  who  during  Scott's  misfortune  in  later  years  proved 
himself  a  noble  friend. 

No  reason  is  known  for  the  change  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  lady.  Perhaps  she  could  not  then  guess  how 
in  a  few  years,  the  poor,  struggling  young  lawyer 
would  become  a  great  writer,  the  idol  of  his  country, 
rich  and  famous,  or  she  might  have  waited. 
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After  the  young  lady's  marriage  Scott  set  himself  to 
work  even  more  vigorously,  but  there  was  an  unsatis- 
fied longing  in  his  heart. 

Later  Scott  also  married,  and  undoubtedly  his 
married  life  was  a  happy  one,  largely  so  because  of  his 
wife's  kindly,  genial  nature.  She  did  not  care  for 
romance,  and  may  not  have  been  capable  of  sharing  all 
his  thoughts  and  ambitions,  but  she  loved  him  and  was 
a  true  wife,  fairly  sunning  herself  in  his  prosperity,  and, 
when  it  came,  tried  to  share  his  adversity  bravely  and 
cheerfully. 

Still,  many  years  after  the  umbrella  incident,  and 
long  after  the  death  of  Margaret  Stuart,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  young  lady  who  figured  in  it,  and  long, 
also,  after  the  death  of  the  lady  who  became  Mrs. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter  made  this  entry  in  his  diary  after  a 
visit  to  the  same  old  church: 

"I  sat  down  on  a  gravestone  and  recollected  the  first 
visit  I  made  to  Gre\^riars  thirty-four  years  ago.  I 
remembered  the  name  I  there  carved  in  runic  characters 
on  the  turf,  and  I  asked  myself  why  it  should  still 
agitate  my  heart." 

To  be  divided  from  her  by  the  river  of  death,  was 
not  to  be  out  of  mind  of  her. 

Now  I  relate  this,  not  with  the  idea  of  entertaining 
you  with  a  love  story,  even  if  I  have  been  in  love  myself 
for  thirty-four  years,  but  in  order  that  we  may  consider 
what  influence  this  deep  love  for  Margaret  may  have 
had  on  Scott's  mind  in  the  construction  of  his  romances. 
No  man  can  tell,  but  he  himself  has  recorded  that  even 
in  his  old  age  his  devotion  to  her  memory  was  undimmed. 
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Was  she  his  inspiration?    Or  was  she  in  his  mind  when 

he  wrote  these  hnes: 

Woman's  faith  and  woman's  trust — 
Write  the  charaeters  in  (kist, 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream, 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
And  each  evanescent  hotter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better. 
And  more  permanent,  J  ween. 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean.* 

Certain  it  is  that  in  the  twenty-seven  novels  Scott 
gave  to  the  world,  all  his  thirty  or  more  beautiful 
heroines,  with  one  exception,  fulfill  their  destinies 
untrammelled  by  maternal  care  and  advice.  In  Lady 
Ashton,  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  we  find  the  one 
exception  to  the  ban  put  upon  mothers,  and  she  is 
painted  as  a  worldly-minded,  dominant  woman,  dis- 
playing not  a  single  touch  of  affection.  Perhaps  the 
introduction  of  a  mother's  tender  watchfulness  and 
common  sense  might  have  spoiled  his  plots,  but  who 
knows  .f^  It  is  idle  to  speculate.  There  may  be  narrow- 
minded  and  harsh  parents,  but  it  must  be  recognized 
that,  as  a  general  rule  they  know  what  is  best  for  young 
people,  even  if  Cupid  is  occasionally  sent  away  in  tears. 

Carlyle  grumblingly  alleges  that  Scott's  novels  are 
"extemporaneous  stories" — that  he  worked  from  the 
outside  in,  and  that  his  history  sometimes  lacks  precision 
and  sureness  of  statement.  But  Scott  was  careful  to 
warn  readers  that,  in  his  romances,  he  was  a  historian 
with  a  very  large  poetic  license.  Even  so,  it  is  certain 
that  he  gives  the  atmosphere  and  coloring  of  historic 
periods  in  a  more  complete  and  more  satisfying  way 
than  many  much  carefuller  chroniclers,  and  his  portraits 
of  great  historic  personages  are  more  full  of  the  life  of 

♦The  Betrothed.  Chap.  XX. 
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their  subjects,  and  of  a  realistic  exhibit  of  their  con- 
trolhng  characteristics,  than  those  of  the  historians 
proper.  But  how  can  we  go  into  criticism  of  the 
historical  accuracy  of  novels? 

Nothing  can  be  more  sure  than  that  Scott  was  not 
a  great  scholar.  The  most  Homeric  of  later  poets  knew 
nothing  of  Homer.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  literature  would  have  moved  Scott  to 
imitate  its  order,  its  beauty,  and  its  deep  vein  of  reflec- 
tion on  human  destiny.  On  the  side  of  precision, 
exquisite  proportion  and  rich  delicacy  of  language, 
Scott  could  have  learned  nothing  from  Greece. 

His  genius,  as  Andrew  Lang  remarks,  was  of 
another  bent — Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrained  my  Tale! 
he  says,  knowing  himself  to  be  an  improvisor,  not  a 
minutely  studious  artist.  He  knew  his  own  path,  and 
he  followed  it,  holding  his  own  art  at  a  low  price.  He 
was  obedient  to  his  nature,  and  all  the  Greek  muses 
singing  out  of  Olympus  could  not  have  altered  his 
nature,  or  changed  the  riding  lilt  of  his  lines  for  more 
classical  measures  and  a  more  chastened  style. 

But  who  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most 
charming  and  beneficent  of  story-tellers.'^  His  great 
work  lives  on,  still  delighting  generations  of  readers, 
and  still  to  delight  the  generations  as  yet  unborn. 

There  may  be  households  which  will  rule  him  out 
as  old-fashioned,  and  regard  his  notes  and  introductions 
as  wordy  and  long,  but  there  is  one  at  least  where  he 
will  hold  his  place,  as  the  most  delightful  of  companions, 
and  where  he  will  continue  to  bring  with  him  the  royal 
figure  of  King  Jamie,  with  Steenie  and  jingling  Geordie; 
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and  Edie  Ochiltree;  and  the  patient,  prudent,  excellent 
Jeanie  Deans,  and  the  weak,  old,  amiable  mistress  of 
Tillietudlum,  and  Caleb  Balderstone;  and  Rebecca; 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Green  Mantle;  and  Dominie 
Sampson;  and  Diana  Vernon,  and  all  the  rest. 

"Be  virtuous,  be  religious,  my  son,"  he  said  to 
Lockhart;  "be  a  good  man."  And  that  utterance — the 
summing  up  of  forty  years  of  brilliant  accomplishment, 
and  of  baffled  ambitions  emphasized  by  the  trembling 
voice  of  a  dying  man — will  dwell  longer  in  human 
memories,  and  more  worthily,  than  the  empty  baronial 
pile  we  call  Abbotsford,  past  which  the  scurrying  waters 
of  the  Tweed  ripple  and  murmur — as  they  did  on  the 
day  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born,  and  on  the  day  he  was 
laid  to  his  final  rest  at  Dryburgh  Abbey. 
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ROBERT    BURNS 

WHEN  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  make 
Robert  Burns  the  subject  of  an  address  before 
you,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this  was 
assuming  a  great  responsibihty.  The  topic  was  first 
suggested  by  my  honored  friend  Dr.  Patterson  whose 
kindness  is  unforgetable,  whose  giant  brain  upreared 
this  splendid  institution  of  learning,  whose  lion  heart 
overcame  every  obstacle  that  threatened  its  pros- 
perity, and  whose  sceptered  crutch  is  the  symbol  of 
kingship  in  the  realm  of  American  education. 

I  am  admonished  too,  by  such  beautiful  lines  as 
these,  from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  scholar,  Mr. 
William  Winter  of  New  York,  beginning: 

"There's  a  fetter  of  silence  that  cannot  be  broken, 
There's  a  passion  that  language  can  never  reveal, 
There's  a  rapture  of  soul  that  can  never  be  spoken — 
What  we  think,  we  can  utter,  but  not  what  we  feel." 

Between  the  poet  and  us,  language  seems  to  melt 
into  actual  thought  and  feeling.  And  so  an  address 
on  Burns  must  be  spoken  with  the  heart  and  not  with 
the  tongue,  but  no  matter  how  incompetent  we  may 
be  to  say  it,  that  can  not  prevent  us  from  feeling,  and 
enjoying  and  loving  his  work  and  its  never-dying 
influence. 
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Dumfries  honored  Burns  living  and  enshrines  his 
ashes  dead;  hut  Ayrshire  saw  his  birth,  his  youth  and 
the  best  of  his  manhood.  From  Ayrshire  he  derived 
his  first  inspiration.  There  he  wrote  The  Jolly  Beggars 
and  The  Cotter  s  Saturday  Night.  In  Ayrsliire,  too,  he 
penned  those  bhistering  satires  in  which  he  Hfted  up 
his  voice  against  the  domestic  and  inquisitorial  tyranny 
then  exercised  by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland;  and  against 
cant,  and  hypocrisy  and  vice  in  high  places.  To 
Ayrshire  therefore,  rather  than  to  Dumfries,  does  the 
true  Burns  student  turn  when  he  wishes  to  realize  the 
associations  and  surroundings  which  molded  the  poet's 
life,  and  gave  his  genius  its  peculiar  bent. 

Men  ask  why  it  is  that  Americans  in  general  are  so 
fond  of  Burns,  and  why  it  is  that  the  stream  of  pilgrims 
that  found  its  way  from  the  United  States  to  the  banks 
of  the  Doon,  was  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  of  pilgrims 
that  found  its  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  It  is 
because  they  recognized  in  Robert  Burns  the  poet- 
laureate  of  man.  It  is  because  the  mind,  and  heart 
and  divine  afflatus  of  Robert  Burns  come  close  to  the 
verv  heart  and  throbbing  center  of  our  American  life. 
Originality  often  consists  in  having  remained  uncon- 
scious of  the  ordinary  departures  from  simple  and 
natural  ways  of  thought.  A  person  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  know  and  speak  plain  truth  appears 
original  in  perverse  and  artificial  society.  This  poor 
half-educated  dreamer,  just  because  he  was  poor,  half- 
educated  and  a  dreamer,  found  his  way  to  the  center  of 
his  age — the  center  of  its  intellectual  and  emotional 
life.  And  there  all  simple  souls  met  him.  They  were 
drawn  thither  by  the  same  power  that  drew  him — by  a 
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desire  to  return  to  nature.  No  bard  ever  tuned  his 
lyre  in  completer  harmony  with  the  human  heart  than 
this  same  Ayrshire  plowman. 

The  annual  celebration  of  Burns'  birth  is  the  most 
unique  literary  festival  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
It  is  the  one  case  in  which  a  day  is  kept  sacred  to  the 
muse  of  song.  No  other  poet  or  writer,  neither  Shakes- 
peare among  the  bards,  nor  Dickens  among  the  novel- 
ists is  celebrated  so  often  and  so  enthusiastically  as 
Robert  Burns.  Many  a  son  of  fame  is  fortunate  if  his 
achievements  are  universally  recalled  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  Burns  has  a  centenary  every  year.  We  do  not 
mean  to  compare  Burns  with  the  poet  of  all  time,  but 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  said  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  common  people,  in  the  sense  that  Burns  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

To  remember  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  cloud 

of  testimony  from   outside — to   repeat   the  tributes   of 

writers,  famous  in  the  literature  of  Burns'  own  country 

and  other  countries,  who  have   hymned  his  praise  as 

one  who  was  not  only  every  inch  a  man,  but  who  was 

also  the  truest  of  poets,  is  but  to  express  to  you  some  of 

these  deeper  and  stronger  feelings  which  lie  at  the  roots 

of  our  nature.     He  was,  as  William  Watson  says: 

"A  fisher  in  familiar  streams, 
A  dreamer  of  the  common  dreams, 
He  caught  the  transitory  gleams 

Which  all  pursue, 
But  in  his  song,  the  eternal  themes 

Were  always  new." 

The  prophetic  remark  of  Burns  when  he  lay  on  his 
deathbed  that  he  would  be  better  known  after  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  years  has  thus  been  amply  justified;  and 
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as  we  picture  in  our  minds  the  dying  poet  surrounded  by 
his  sorrowing  family,  and  hstening  for  the  last  time  to 
the  rippling  of  the  Nith  over  its  stony  bed;  as  we  picture 
him  faint,  wan,  dying,  crushed  both  in  body  and  in 
spirit — one  cannot  avoid  the  reflection  and  the  regret 
that  fame,  having  trumpeted  his  praises  all  over  the 
world  after  his  death,  did  not  during  his  lifetime  blow 
out  of  the  fullness  of  her  golden  -clarion  a  few  notes  of 
an  entirely  different  kind,  which  might  have  relieved 
him  from  the  carking  cares,  and  driven  the  wolf  of 
poverty  from  his  door. 

There  is  an  old  superstition  that  "poverty  produces 
masterpieces,"  and  this  particular  superstition  seems  to 
have  survived  the  hostile  test  of  reason  and  experience. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  genius  of  Burns  could  not  have 
survived  a  comfortable  balance  at  his  bank.  Super- 
stitions die  hard,  but  it  was  not  poverty  that  spurred 
Burns  to  the  sublime  composition  of  The  Jolly  Beggars. 
It  was  genius.  Had  poverty  produced  the  masterpiece, 
poverty  would  have  made  the  best  bargain  that  it  could 
and  found  solace  in  barley-bree.  No  thought  of  econ- 
omy or  reward  quenched  the  divine  fire.  He  sang  the 
songs  not  of  an  empty  pocket,  but  of  a  full  heart  and 
an  eager  brain.  He  wrote  in  the  prodigality  of  his  mind. 
Few  men  have  ever  achieved  greatness  on  a  smaller 
opportunity  than  Robert  Burns.  He  struck  out  into 
the  world  of  thought  and  life  as  a  strong  swimmer  is  to 
the  manner  born. 

It  is  little  indeed  that  we  know  of  genius.  When  we 
see  it  we  do  not  always  recognize  it.  It  needs  the 
sifting  hand  of  time  for  its  full  discovery.  It  comes  and 
goes  where  and  as  it  chooses.     It  transcends  the  laws  of 
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fate  and  life.  The  other  quahties  of  men  change  as  they 
will.  Genius  is  invariable.  It  never  knows  its  destiny. 
It  may  coexist  with  poverty  or  wealth,  with  meanness 
or  generosity.  It  is  a  very  Proteus  in  shape  and  mien, 
"Valiant  in  velvet,  light  in  ragged  luck." 

We  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  early  life  and 
struggle  of  Robert  Burns  and  the  character  of  the  man, 
unless  we  consider  the  condition  of  education  in  Scot- 
land at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He  put  his  life 
into  his  song,  and  not  to  know  what  his  life  was,  is  not 
to  know  what  his  song  is.  Our  first  thought,  therefore, 
is  what  brought  forth  from  a  sparse  population  and  a 
grudging  soil,  a  large  number  of  illustrious  men,  and  an 
incalculable  number  of  distinguished  men.^  It  was  her 
system  of  primary  education.  With  her  parish  schools, 
her  public  schools  and  her  universities  she  organized 
that  system  of  universal  education  which  our  age 
believes  it  has  invented.  John  Knox  declared  that  in 
every  parish,  the  poor,  the  poorest  of  the  poor  must 
be  educated.  There  was  nothing  amiable  about  John 
Knox,  but  Scotland  owes  much  to  him.  Every  Scots- 
man, regardless  of  creed  or  politics,  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
know^s  that  perhaps  to  him  more  than  to  anyone  else 
belongs  the  credit  of  his  country's  early  advancement 
in  education. 

It  was  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  in  prompting 
energy  and  activity  of  life  is  worth  more,  a  thousand 
times  more  than  the  possession  and  satiety  of  education. 
Teachers  taught  and  pupils  learnt  as  best  they  could. 
In  almost  every  cottage,  by  the  light  of  a  turf  fire,  they 
read  eagerly;  they  handed  on  to  each  other,  from  house 
to  house,  the  few  books  that  they  possessed;  they  dis- 
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cussed  the  orthodoxy  and  the  doctrine  of  their  ministers, 
sometimes  with  eloquence  and  clearness,  but  always 
with  native  fearlessness,  and  with  that  tenacity  of 
argument  so  characteristic  of  the  race. 

When  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  went  to  visit  an  old 
woman,  who  was  both  a  covenanter  and  a  parishioner, 
she  at  once  offered  him  the  end  of  her  ear-trumpet,  and 
shouted  "Gang  ower  the  fundamentals."  It  is  that 
spirit  which  has  preserved  Scottish  nationality,  and  it 
is  that  which  will  preserve  those  institutions  in  Scot- 
land which  are  worth  preserving.  It  is  the  practical 
determination  to  keep  what  it  sees  clearly  is  worth 
keeping;  its  keen  insight  into  what  is  valuable  and 
essential,  and  its  indifference  to  form  and  pretension, 
which  not  merely  have  preserved  the  Scottish  character 
but  are  the  Scottish  character. 

In  the  most  obscure  Scottish  village  could  always 
be  found  germs,  and  sometimes  wonderfully  full-blown 
flowers  of  intellectual  life.  To  make  a  nation  you  must 
first  of  all  secure  the  family  hearth;  you  must  safeguard 
the  holy  love  and  affection  which  are  cherished  at  the 
mother's  knee.  It  is  there  the  national  fire  burns 
brightest.  Every  Scottish  boy  was  taught  that  he  could 
not  do  his  duty  either  to  God  or  to  man,  unless  he  made 
the  best  of  the  faculties  and  opportunities  God  had 
given  him.  The  multiplication  table  and  the  shorter 
Catechism  went  hand  in  hand — Avith  characteristic 
economy  the  one  was  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  other. 
Carlyle  used  to  say  that: 

"The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him,  was  that 
he  was  obliged  to  learn  the  shorter  Catechism  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  and  did  not  understand  it,  so  thor- 
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oughly  that  when  he  grew  up  it  kept  coming  out  hke 
an  infection." 

We  can  but  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit.  This  early 
Scottish  education  appears  but  httle  indeed ;  it  did  not 
include  such  fine  sounding  names  as  new  thought, 
philosophy  of  mathematics,  or  history  of  economics;  it 
did  not  result  in  an  up-to-date  flippancy  on  religious 
topics,  or  a  strutting  cocksureness  in  intellectual  discus- 
sion. But  it  did  produce  honesty  and  aspiration;  faith 
in  life  and  high  purpose,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
right  and  be  fair  to  one's  neighbor.  It  did  give  a  height- 
ened sense  of  the  value  of  life;  a  more  profound  feeling 
of  personal  obligation  and  responsibility,  wide-ranging 
and  eager  interests.  It  developed  a  discriminating 
intelligence.  Can  we  say  that  such  are  the  results  of 
our  modern  preparatory  education  as  a  rule,  or  even 
frequently.^  That  simple,  noble  creed  were  ill  exchanged 
for  the  superficial  accomplishments  which  nowadays 
pass  in  many  quarters  for  education. 

Burns'  father  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
Scottish  yeoman,  or  small  farmer  of  his  period — peasant 
he  never  was,  nor  did  he  come  from  a  race  of  peasants. 
He  had  forefathers  he  could  look  back  to,  he  had 
family  traditions  he  kept  sacred.  Hard-headed,  indus- 
trious, religious,  he  ruled  his  household  with  an  austerity 
which  affection  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  ruled 
made  light  and  easy.  The  Burns  family  was  a  virtuous 
household,  though  exceeding  poor;  hard-wrought,  but 
singularly  self-contained  and  mingling  little  with  their 
neighbors.  We  can  fancy  a  kind  of  reserve  in  their 
manners,  as  a  family  dwelling  alone,  and  this  certainly 
characterized  Burns  himself.  He  was  proud  as  Lucifer, 
or  rather  Lucifer  was  as  proud  as  Burns. 
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It  was  these  conditions  of  education — that  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  was  instilled  into  the  youthful 
mind,  that  made  Scotland  great;  and  it  was  in  such  an 
atmosphere  and  with  such  surroundings  that  Robert 
Burns  commenced  the  battle  of  life,  and  this  man  grew 
up  and  became  a  plowman — a  man  who  earned  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Young  gentlemen,  venerate  the  plow!      Since  the 

plow  of  Cincinnatus,  no  plow  that  ever  cut  the  furrow 

can  be  named  for  interest  with   the  plow  of  Robert 

Burns.     It  was  his  destiny — a  pre-eminence  more  to  be 

coveted  than  the  highest  gifts  of  priests  and  kings — to 

soar  forth  in  the  plenitude  of  his  soul's  great  powers, 

and  tune  his  notes  as  nature  inspired: 

"The  Simple  Bard  unbroke  to  rules  of  art, 
He  pours  the  wild  effusions  of  his  heart; 
And  if  inspired,  'tis  Nature's  powers  inspire; 
Hers  all  the  melting  thrill,  and  hers  the  kindling  fire." 

We  live  in  days  when  great  store  is  set  upon  educa- 
tion, and  no  expense  is  considered  too  lavish,  no  trouble 
considered  too  great  to  obtain  uniformity  and  efficiency 
in  education;  but  it  is  sometimes  worth  recollecting 
that  great  results  have  been  obtained  when  education 
was  far  from  being  in  its  present  highly  developed  stage. 
Nothing  more  unlike  our  present  system  could  be 
imagined  than  the  means  of  education  we  have  just 
described,  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  Robert  Burns. 
It  is  impossible  looking  at  this,  not  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  matter  how  generous  a  boy's  education 
might  be,  his  future  depends  not  upon  the  school  or  the 
schoolmaster,  not  upon  the  university,  but  upon  what 
is  in  the  boy  himself — not  upon  his  father's  circum- 
stances or  social  position,  but  upon  the  divine  fire 
which  is  within  his  own  bosom. 
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Some  people  represent  Burns  as  being  led  by  his 
senses,  and  explain  his  faults  as  a  conflict  between 
spiritual  gifts  and  a  carnal  and  worldly  constitution. 
He  did  lack,  it  is  true,  consolidation  of  character,  con- 
centration and  continuity.  The  unequalled  vivacity 
of  actual  sensation  which  is  the  great  quality  of  his 
poetic  productions,  was  the  great  flaw  of  his  character. 
He  was  seized — he  was  irresistibly  allured  by  his 
vivacity.  Emotions  came  upon  him  and  carried  him 
away.  He  was  like  a  tree  which  sheds  its  leaves  at 
every  gust,  making  whirlwinds  for  itself  in  which  it  is 
lost,  and  which  hide  the  sky  from  it.  Like  Byron  he 
appeared  as  a  new  star  in  the  field  of  literature,  and 
like  Byron  he  early  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  life. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  much  he  suffered,  how 
much  he  overcame  and  how  much  he  accomplished; 
with  what  misery  his  genius  had  to  fight  to  be  born  and 
to  live ;  when  we  think  of  the  perseverance  of  his  years  of 
apprenticeship,  his  intellectual  exploits,  and  after  all 
his  glory,  we  say  that  what  he  did  not  succeed  in,  or 
what  he  did  not  undertake,  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
what  he  did  achieve,  and  he  was  a  man  who  accom- 
plished much. 

Taking  a  more  concentrated  view  of  Burns  and  the 
effect  of  his  genius  we  find  that  he  absolutely  revived 
a  dead  or  dormant  national  literature;  he  left  the  songs 
of  Scotland  ten  times  purer  than  he  found  them;  what 
he  did  was  to  marry  to  immortal  words  the  national 
airs  which  sang  themselves  through  his  mind  until  his 
brain  took  fire  and  expressed  his  rapture  in  song;  we 
find  that  his  choice  of  domestic  subjects  inspired  a  new 
school;  his  example  cleared  the  way  for  Waverley,  for 
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Lady  Nairne,  for  Hogg  and  for  Tannaliill.  In  the  fire- 
eyed  fury  of  Scots  ivha  hae  lie  endowed  his  country  with 
the  greatest  battle  song  ever  penned  in  any  tongue,  or 
in  any  age  of  the  w^orld;  he  gave  us  the  most  perfect 
hymn  of  brotherhood  in  Aiild  lang  syne;  in  Mary  Morri- 
son he  gave  us  an  ideal  love-song,  unsurpassed  from 
Anacreon  to  Beranger.  Surely  this  is  an  achievement 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  affection  for  Burns  on  the 
part  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  everything  connected  with  him,  has  not  always 
resulted  in  justice  to  his  reputation;  for  coupled  with 
the  phenomenal  facts  of  his  meteoric  career  and  the 
tragedy  of  his  too  brief  life,  it  has  evoked  a  minuteness  of 
enquiry  into  everything  bearing  on  his  life  such  as  few 
men  in  the  public  eye  today  would  care  to  be  subjected 
to.  What  is  the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne 
compared  to  the  flashing  electric  searchlights  of 
modern  scientific  biography,  supplemented  by  the 
farthing  dips  of  those  who  pry  and  burrow  into  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  dead  men's  lives .^  Burns'  life  and 
character  have  been  as  a  shuttlecock  between  honest 
but  often  injudicious  and  indiscriminate  worship  on 
one  side,  and  equally  honest,  no  doubt,  but  too  often 
dogmatic  censoriousness  on  the  other. 

But  what  does  it  all  come  to.^^  How  are  we  to  judge 
of  a  nature  w  hose  complex  impulses  are  as  far  removed 
from  our  ken  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  set  in  circumstances 
of  which  we  know  but  the  outside,  storm  driven  and 
tempted  by  agencies  impossible  of  evidence.  To  measure 
the  matter  with  even  approximate  fairness  we  must  put 
ourselves  in  Burns'  place  and  at  Burns'  time — a  place 
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absolutely  unique  in  the  degree  and  persistence  of  its 
temptation,  and  a  time  when  there  was  probably  not  a 
conscious  teetotaler  in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

If  we  are  to  judge  him  with  honesty  and  fairness,  he 
must  be  judged  as  a  whole.  There  he  stands  forth  a 
man;  a  truthful,  fearless  man;  a  warm-hearted,  impul- 
sive, impassioned  man  starting  from  the  humblest  roof, 
absolutely  untutored  in  the  world's  way,  plunged  into 
abnormal  surroundings,  sore-tried  in  the  fire  of  adver- 
sity, which  if  it  purifies  the  substance,  nearly  always 
sears  and  scars  the  surface. 

When  we  think  of  the  puny  limits  of  our  capacity 
to  measure  human  forces,  and  human  motives  even  in 
matters  of  today;  when  we  think  of  the  infinite  falli- 
bility of  our  judgment,  even  when  apparently  adequate 
evidence  is  before  it,  one  is  tempted  to  turn  from  hasty 
verdicts  to  that  truthful  tribute  to  Divine  justice  and 
forgiveness  which  came  from  a  soul  kindred  to  Burns  in 
song  and  in  affliction — "fully  to  understand  everything 
would  be  fully  to  forgive  everything."  Let  us,  there- 
fore, speak  with  precaution  on  the  failings  of  a  fellow 
creature  whose  life  we  do  not  know,  whose  sufferings  we 
cannot  feel,  whose  motives  we  cannot  measure,  whose 
regrets  we  have  not  weighed,  and  of  whom  we  can  only 
touch  the  rough  bark  w^hich  the  actions  form  around 
the  intentions  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  for  us  to  gauge 
the  earthly  humors  that  oppress  the  radiant  mind:  his 
greatness — not  his  littleness — concerns  mankind. 

But,  to  invert  the  words  of  Marc  Antony,  we  came 
to  praise  Burns,  not  to  bury  him.  What  is  it  that  has 
given  this  unlettered  plowman  so  high  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  world. ^   Why 
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is  it  that  his  fragmentary  song  should  thus  abide  the 
test  of  time?  What  was  there  in  the  man  that  has 
given  him  such  a  grip  on  his  countrymen  and  on  the 
world  that  they  will  not  let  his  memory  die?  It  is 
simply  because  he  struck  a  deep  and  true  note  in  the 
heart  of  humanity.  His  genius  is  cherished  because 
the  divine  fire  and  light  that  dwelt  within  him  are 
living  still.  The  fame  of  lloboFt  Burns  rests  uj)on  a 
pedestal  of  adamant.  His  star  lingers  in  the  heavens, 
yet  not  a  star  of  lessening  ray.  Around  his  name  there 
clusters  a  freshness  as  of  the  early  spring.  His  genius 
had  the  life-giving  warmth  of  the  sun;  it  shone  in  at  the 
humblest  cottage  door.  It  was  his  deepest  passion  to 
see  the  wrong  righted;  to  see  moral  worth  redeemed 
from  poverty;  to  see  benevolence  and  brotherhood 
triumphant;  to  see  the  regeneration  of  the  body  social 
which  is  in  very  truth  the  kingdom  of  God. 

With  him  humanity  was  the  touchstone  of  divinity. 

You   quickly   find   affinity,   when   you   trace  the   real 

Burns  with  that  gospel  in  the  gospels,  the  loth  chapter 

of  St.  Luke.     His  was  the  breast  that  burned  with 

sympathetic  pity  for  the  lowly  lostness  of  his  brothers. 

These  things   are   the   deep   note   in   his   song.   Mans 

inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 

Conscious  or  unconscious,  he  was  well  versed  in  the 

Book.     The  thrilling  words  with  which  he  ends  the 

Lament  for  Glencairn,  he  owed  to  his  early  familiarity 

with  Isaiah.    It  was  of  his  own  father  that  he  said: 

"Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King 
The  priest,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays." 

What  then  remains  to  be  said?    The  clay  of  which 
Burns  was  made  was  full  of  diamonds,  and  his  life  was 
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one  of  the  most  valiant  and  the  proudest  that  poet 
ever  Hved.  The  gladsomeness  of  Burns  Hves  forever 
in  his  songs;  and  even  as  they  are  his  most  enduring 
monument,  so  his  mirth  and  joyousness  which  they 
embalm,  are  our  indestructible  possession. 

With  firm  and  confident  finger  Robert  Burns  struck 
full  many  a  noble  and  lofty  chord  in  the  national  harp, 
that  no  one  before  or  since  has  found,  and  which  still 
vibrates  and  will  continue  to  vibrate  while  the  heart 
of  Scotland  beats.  He  has  given  echoing  expression  to 
the  gayest  and  gladdest  impulses  of  our  nature.  He 
discovered  a  rich  mine  of  joyousness  under  the  rough 
rock  surface  of  the  national  character.  He  brought  its 
gems  to  light  from  the  depths.  He  cut  and  polished 
them,  and  he  left  them  to  us  an  imperishable  inheritance 
—a  perennial  source  of  brightness  and  good  fellowship. 

"God  sent  his  singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  gladness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again." 

Burns  has  left  messages  to  mankind  which  show  the 

interior  vision,  and  though  they  may  not  sparkle  with 

the  glimmer  of  an  opal  like  Petrarch's  sonnets,  or  with 

the  fire  of  rubies  like  Shakespeare's,  still  they  are  lights 

on  the  road  to  heaven.    He  touched  sure  and  straight 

the  secret  of  the  highest  life  when  there  burst  from  him 

those  lines  so  tender  and  soft — tender  as  the  light  that 

glistens  in  a  human  tear: 

"Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress — 
A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss." 

We  read  the  Jolly  Beggars  and  we  feel  at  once  that 

the  poor  can  soar  above  their  poverty ;  we  feel  that  the 

human   spirit  can  triumph  over  circumstances.     We 

listen  to  his  philosophic  dogs  in  dialogue.    We  hear  him 
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sing  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  and  we  think  of  the 
essential  teachings  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  or  of  the  rich 
fool,  because  in  all  we  see  the  worldling  shown  up. 
With  their  help  we  pierce  through  the  shows  and  counter- 
feits of  life  and  find  riches  in  the  spirit.  We  see  that 
"pith  o'  sense,"  and  "pride  o'  worth"  have  after  all 
the  real  claim  to  rank.     We  recognize  that: 

"The  honest  man,  though  ^'er  so  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that." 

A  patriot  to  the  core,  his  sympathies  went  out  to  all 
mankind;  he  did  more  for  libertv  than  whole  libraries  of 
statute  books;  he  struck  notes  which  find  responsive 
chords  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  feels  and  thinks. 
His  grandest  claim  rests  and  will  continue  to  rest  on 
that  enduring  sense  of  common  kinship  w  hich  he  awoke 
among  us.  To  this  more  than  to  anything  else,  it  is 
due  that  the  personality  of  Burns  is  today  as  living  a 
personality  as  i  f  he  were  living  among  us ;  to  this  is  it 
due  that  the  man  is  enshrined  in  our  hearts  as  surely  as 
the  poet  is  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Greatly  as 
we  delight  and  glory  in  his  work,  our  feeling  goes  out  to 
the  man.  We  think  not  alone  of  Robert  Burns  the 
plowman;  not  alone  the  triumphant  plowman  driving 
his  laureled  plow;  not  alone  the  poet,  not  alone  the 
patriot,  not  the  democrat  alone,  but  the  fully  unfolded 
man,  and  we  hail  him  as  a  human  brother — one  who 
helps  us  to  the  truest  wealth  of  life. 

Robert  Burns  was  the  first  in  an  artificial  age  to 
proclaim  the  dignity  of  toil;  to  proclaim  the  nobility 
of  simple,  manly  worth.  With  such  words  as  "A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that" — with  such  living,  burning  words  as 
these  engraved  upon  the  memory  of  the  world,  it  has 
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been  easier  to  remember,  harder  to  forget  that  there  is 
nothing  low  in  lowly  estate.  He  taught  the  humbler 
classes  that  though  they  were  poor,  they  might  still 
hold  their  heads  erect — that  they  might  be  manly  and 
truthful  and  independent;  that  though  their  lot  was 
laborious,  they  had  souls  within  them  which  could 
observe,  and  think  and  soar;  that  they  were  slaves  to 
no  titled,  or  wealthy,  or  official  or  crowned  dictator; 
that  they  were  free  as  the  air,  the  wind,  the  light  that 
pay  no  homage,  owe  no  allegiance,  other  than  to  truth 
and  to  God. 

The  world  can  boast  of  other  poets  who  perhaps 
take  more  entire  possession  of  the  head,  but  none  who 
have  given  to  us  so  many  or  so  profound  touches  of  our 
common  nature — touches,  one  of  which,  as  the  poet  for 
all  time  has  expresed  it,  "makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
This  is  an  attribute  of  the  great  in  poetic  power  over 
which  the  waves  of  time  may  sweep,  but  which  they 
cannot  wash  away.  Manners  and  customs  may  change, 
modes  of  thinking  may  change,  but  these  touches — 
these  bursts  of  feeling  and  emotion  are  what  constitute 
the  immortality  of  poetic  genius.  The  whole  civilized 
world  acknowledges  that  nature  in  the  poems  of  Burns 
realized  one  of  these  great  geniuses.  In  his  poetry  we 
have  the  whole  length  and  breadth,  the  wonderful 
machinery,  the  hidden  springs  and  motions  of  that 
being  called  man. 

Nature  in  her  endless  moods,  man  among  his  thou- 
sand movements  bring  Burns  before  us  like  his  own 
Vision.  In  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon,  or  in  Flow 
gently  sweet  Afton,  one  seems  to  scent  the  divine  odor 
of  the  green  grass;  one  hears  the  gentle  stream  bubbling 
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over  the  gravel,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the 
twittering  of  the  birds.  Burns'  large  human  heart 
melts  in  mercy  for  the  Wounded  Hare,  the  Mountain 
Daisy  becomes  immortal  in  his  hands;  his  heart  goes 
out  in  pity  for  the  cattle  that  have  to  bide  the  blast;  he 
enfolds  in  his  compassion  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  He  walks  beside  us  an  inspiration 
and  a  friend — one  in  whom  the  hearts  of  many  shall 
rejoice,  and  the  downcast  spirit  shall  revive. 

Society,  we  believe,  is  moving  onward  to  perfection. 
There  will  be  triumph  yet  for  man  as  man,  and  when 
the  golden  age  for  humanity  appears  Robert  Burns 
will  rank  high  among  its  bards. 
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ON  RECEIVING  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

BEFORE  I  begin  the  short  address  which  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  make  to  you  this  morning,  you  must 
allow  me  to  say  one  word  of  personal  thanks  for 
the  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  you  have 
always  been  good  enough  to  receive  me  here.  Some 
one  has  said,  and  judging  by  my  own  person  not  with- 
out truth,  that  the  only  way  a  visitor  can  remove 
himself  from  the  hospitality  of  his  friends  in  this  grand 
old  State  of  Kentucky  is  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

I  am  here  to  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  your 
university  is  conferring  upon  me.  I  cannot  pretend, 
and  shall  not  attempt  to  express  all  I  feel.  At  such  a 
moment  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  honor  were  I  not 
the  proudest  and  humblest  of  mankind.  As  you  make 
your  way  through  life,  you  will  probably  find  that  very 
many  of  the  things  that  give  you  most  pleasure — that 
sometimes  bring  you  even  much  permanent  happiness 
— are  things  to  which  you  have  not  only  not  looked  for- 
ward, but  which  have  come  upon  you  with  all  the  sudden- 
ness of  surprise.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  acknowledge  this  truth,  and  never  more 
than  in  the  circumstance  to  which  I  owe  the  honor  of 
addressing  you  at  this  time.  When  a  student  like 
yourselves,  I  had  my  ambitious  dreams.     What  they 
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were  it  would  be  hard  for  me  now  to  recall,  when  the 
current  of  my  life  has  run  in  channels  far  different  from 
what  I  had  then  anticipated,  and  better  tilings  have 
befallen  me  than  I  could  either  have  imagined  or 
deserved.  I  can  say  w^ith  David*  my  lines  are  fallen 
in  pleasant  places;  though  I  cannot  say,  perhaps,  that 
my  cup  runneth  over. 

If  Lord  Bacon  was  fain  to  appeal  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  "not  to  reciuire  from  a  man  full  of 
occupations  anything  of  deep  research,  or  the  wondrous 
effects  and  prerogatives  of  leisure,"  I,  too,  may  make  to 
5^ou  at  least  an  equal  apology  for  the  shortcomings 
which  you  will  discover  in  the  remarks  of  one  to  whom 
this  short  excursion  into  the  quiet  and  happy  regions 
of  science  and  literature  which  I  find  in  Lexington,  will 
be  but  like  the  soldier's  dream  of  the  poet,  charming 
while  it  lasts,  but  sure  to  be  speedily  broken  by  the 
bugle  of  the  morning  calling  me  back  again,  as  it  were, 
from  refreshment  to  labor. 

Your  university  was  not  shaped  to  fit  a  place  ready 
prepared  for  it;  it  has  grown  by  its  own  internal  vigor, 
and  as  it  grew  it  made  a  place  to  fit  its  advancing 
requirements.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  will  continue  to 
grow.  Long  after  your  foundation  you  began  to  put 
forth  this  wonderful  branch  which  now^  commands  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  this  Commonwealth — your 
College  of  Engineering.  From  that  time  the  scope  of 
your  university  was  determined,  and  its  position  fixed 
among  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
You  now  have  a  splendid  alumni,  and  it  is  by  the 
achievements  of  its  graduates  that  a  college  becomes 
known. 

•Psalm   XVI:  2 
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The  great  need  in  education  is  for  a  real  and  constant 
familiarity  with  big  things.  It  is  not  so  much  to 
inculcate  knowledge  as  to  inculcate  the  desire  and 
capability  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It  is  the  creation  of 
ideals,  the  setting  high  of  spiritual  standards  of  thought 
and  conduct;  it  is  commanding  appreciation  and  under- 
standing among  the  student  body,  and  these  come 
slowly — now  educed  by  contact  with  the  personality 
of  this  professor,  now  chastened  by  association  with 
that  fellow-classman,  again  originated  by  the  new- 
lighted  flame  of  inspiration  from  research  in  history  or 
physics.  The  guardian  genius  of  a  university  is  the 
Spirit  of  free  inquiry,  the  passion  for  ideal  truth,  the 
desire  to  chart  the  matter  of  the  world  and  unite 
in  the  love  of  knowledge  for  itself.  As  this  Deity  is 
more  or  less  present  so  the  university  idea  is  more  or 
less  realized.  Your  buildings  no  matter  how  largely 
endowed,  nor  how  spacious  your  lecture  halls,  are  but 
an  empty  shell  without  it. 

All  studies  are  good  by  which  the  mind  learns  to 
think,  to  observe  with  precision,  to  seek  out  principles, 
to  methodize  facts,  to  draw  reasonable  conclusions 
from  them,  and  to  be  able  to  find  apt  words  for  whatever 
it  wants  to  express.  And  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  all 
these  ends  are  more  likely  to  be  reached  than  by  early 
training  in  the  humanities  when  the  youthful  mind  is 
plastic  and  receptive.  The  young  man  who  has 
grappled  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  may  be 
trusted  to  have  developed  a  faculty  which  will  stand  him 
in  excellent  stead,  whatever  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
do,  or  wherever  he  may  be  called  upon  to  go.  What 
he  knows  he  will  know  thoroughly,  and  he  will  have 
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acquired  a  habit  of  application  and  intellectual  dis- 
cernment which  will  enable  him  to  grasp  and  digest 
other  knowledge  with  a  rapidity,  and  to  turn  it  to 
account  with  an  address,  that  must  give  him  a  great 
advantage  over  other  men  who  have  not,  in  one  form 
or  another,  undergone  the  discipline  of  difficulty,  of 
reasoning  and  reflection  involved  in  a  study  of  the  great 
classical  writers,  ancient  as  well   as  modern. 

Such  knowledge  will  provide  him  a  true  backgroiuid 
for  life.  It  will  enable  him  to  follow  any  intellectual 
pursuit.  It  w  ill  make  the  study  of  his  special  vocation 
easier.  It  will  help  him  to  see  the  problems  he  is  called 
upon  to  face  in  something  like  their  true  proportions. 
Literature  and  life  are  so  closely  related  that  literary 
inadequacy  in  a  great  people  is  in  a  degree  the  measure 
of  a  failure  in  life.  Literature  is  philosophy  plus,  and 
whatever  affects  the  factor  affects  the  whole.  Water 
does  not  flow  higher  than  its  source.  At  the  same  time 
he  will  be  better  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen,  by  bringing  to  the  consideration  of  all  social 
and  political  questions  a  judgment  less  likely  to  be 
captivated  by  plausible  fallacies  or  fervid  rhetoric;  for 
he  will  know  why  States  and  Empires  which  bear  the 
closest  analogy  to  our  own,  have  risen  and  fallen.  He 
will  know,  too,  what  the  manly  and  sagacious  thinkers 
of  antiquity  have  thought  upon  such  questions,  and 
be  able  to  call  the  experience  of  the  past  ages  and  states 
of  society  to  his  aid  in  judging  of  what  is  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  present.  Depend  upon  it  that  the 
best  prophet  for  the  future  is  the  past.  To  look  back 
is  a  solace  when  it  needs  faith  to  look  forward. 

And  who  will  say  that  such  knowledge  is  not 
especially  needed  at  the  present  time?    These  are  days 
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in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  every  man  who  can  is  bound 
to  think  of  these  things,  and  to  be  at  pains  to  seek 
Hght  from  whatever  quarter  he  can  in  forming  his 
poHtical  opinions.  And  where  will  he  find  more  instruc- 
tion whether  to  warn  or  to  guide,  than  in  History  and 
in  the  recorded  conclusions  of  the  leading  minds  of  the 
past  as  to  what  makes  the  welfare  and  prosperity  and 
secures  the  stability  of  a  State?  Great  nations  are 
built  on  great  ideas.  Greece  meant  Philosophy.  Rome 
meant  Law.  England  has  meant  Liberty,  and  if 
American  liberty  shall  ever  be  in  danger,  the  danger 
will  come  not  from  the  outside  but  from  our  own 
National  disregard  of  the  most  elementary  teachings 
of  history. 

The  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  duties  of  conferred 
authority  are  becoming  badly  mixed  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  our  country. 
They  insist  upon  a  mischievous  interference  with  the 
operation  of  our  greatest  industries.  They  appear  to 
forget  that  the  secret  of  good  citizenship  the  world 
over,  rests  simply  in  a  willingness  to  serve;  to  do  that 
plain  and  obvious  duty  which  lies  at  hand;  first  to 
keep  one's  own  dooryard  clean,  then  to  see  that  the 
common  dooryard  is  kept  equally  clean.  What  we 
need  is  more  people  doing  the  simple,  the  obvious,  the 
necessary,  the  useful  thing,  and  fewer  telling  us  why 
others  should  be  made  by  legislation  to  do  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  age  of  a  university  student  is 
one  which  has  some  special  advantages  for  the  study 
of  political  life.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  met  by  a 
quotation  from  a  very  high  authority,  made  by  an 
authority  even  superior  to  the  first  in  matters  involving 
knowledge    of    human    nature.      Shakespeare    quoting 
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Aristotle   carries    imposing   weight;   and   perhaps   you 

will  recall  the  sentence  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 

of  his  Hector:* 

"Paris,  and  Troihis,  you  have  both  said  well; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd,  but  superficially;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,   Avhom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy." 

When,  I  say,  you  recall  that  depreciatory  opinion, 
and  when  you  find  that  it  is  of  political  rather  than  of 
moral  philosophy  that  Aristotle  speaks  in  the  passage 
to  which  I  presume  Shakespeare  refers,  you  may  be 
excused  for  doubting  whether  such  philosophy  is  not 
thereby  placed  beyond  and  outside  of  your  proper  ken. 

But  I  believe  that  a  closer  examination  of  the  great 
master's  teachings  will  throw  a  different  light  upon  the 
matter.  What  he  tells  us  is  that  the  young  man  is  not  a 
suitable  bearer  of  political  philosophy,  because  it  is  a 
matter  which  is  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
he  has  no  experience  of  them  and  because  he  is  unfit  to 
judge  of  rules  of  conduct,  inasmuch  as  he  is  apt  to  be 
blinded  by  his  passions.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  these  respects  there  is  no  difference  between  him 
who  is  young  in  years  and  him  who  is  young  in  char- 
acter, and  that  the  defect  is  not  in  the  age  but  in  the 
principles  of  his  life.  And  if  that  be  true,  does  it  not 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  the  study  of 
political  philosophy  being  unfit  for  the  young  man,  it 
is  rather  that  the  young  man  should  study  it  while  his 
character  is  still  in  the  process  of  formation,  so  that  he 
may  not  in  after  life  be  exposed  to  the  reproach  that 
though  a  man  in  age,  he  is  still  by  habit  and  character 
no  more  than  a  boy.^^ 

*Troilu3  and  Cressida,  Act  H,  Scene  H. 
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When  I  reflect  on  the  serious  disadvantage  to  which 
the  commonwealth  is  subjected  by  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs  being  left  so  largely  to  those  who  take  them  up 
late  in  life,  with  none  but  contracted  ideas  derived 
from  experience  in  the  pursuits  of  business,  I  cannot 
but  revert  to  the  considerations  which  should  lead  us 
to  call  upon  young  men  to  improve  their  opportunities, 
and  to  fit  themselves  betimes  to  play  a  noble  part  in 
the  service  of  their  country. 

Look  at  any  of  our  large  cities  in  which  population 
multiplies  with  startling  rapidity.  The  industrial 
masses  of  the  manufacturing  centers  have  developed  a 
spirit  of  their  own,  largely  an  alien  and  imported  spirit, 
and  in  it  there  is  little  sense  of  nationhood.  This  modern 
labor  movement  does  not  see  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  only  sees  two  classes,  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
and  they  are  at  war.  The  days  when  cities  and  towns 
were  small,  when  the  people  were  chiefly  farmers,  and 
every  farmer  a  patriot,  have  long  since  passed  away. 
We  may  well  ask  ourselves :  Have  the  industrial  masses 
lost  all  sense  of  patriotism. ^^  Is  the  percentage  of  the 
discontented  and  the  unscrupulous  growing  less.^  Is 
the  disposition  to  think  that  "whatever  is,  is  wrong" 
growing  less.^  Has  the  increase  in  every  means  of 
comfort,  and  improved  conditions  of  labor,  and  vastly 
increased  wages  made  the  bitterness  of  those  "who 
have  not"  against  those  "who  have"  less  rancorous  .^^ 
Is  there  anything  in  the  state  of  our  present  social 
conditions  to  make  us  believe  that  all  of  this  is  not 
more  the  case  now  than  it  has  ever  been.^  To  recall  or 
restrict  this  situation  seems  well-nigh  impossible.  We 
must  therefore  make  the  best  of  it,   trusting  in   the 
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average  good  sense,  and  in  the  patriotism  of  the  mass 
of  the  great  body  pohtic,  not  to  use  their  power  without 
dehberation,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  teachings  of 
history  and  experience.  Tlie  bitter  struggle  in  this 
country  l)etween  organized  capital  and  organized  labor 
is  not  hopeless  unless  the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  is  impossible, 
which  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  bel;eve.  The  things  that 
endure,  the  eternal  principles  of  right,  justice,  mercy 
and  fellowship,  all  these  things  typified  by  the  Child 
in  the  manger,  will  survive  because  no  human  agency 
can  possibly  overthrow  them. 

The  old  party  distinctions  have  lost  nearly  all  their 
meaning.  Be  in  no  haste,  therefore,  I  would  say  to 
you,  if  I  might,  to  make  up  your  views  on  great  political 
questions.  None  are  more  intricate.  The  interests  of 
our  nation  are  so  vast  and  so  complex,  and  demand 
such  cautious  handling  that  there  are  in  truth  no  sub- 
jects on  which  it  so  much  behooves  men  to  ponder  well 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Think  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved;  think  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  any  great  mistake  in  legislation  or  policy. 
How  needful  then,  that  great  public  questions  should 
be  approached  with  minds  unwarped  by  the  bias  of 
party  ties  or  party  passions.  Even  without  such  bias 
it  will  always  be  hard  enough  to  keep  the  judgment 
clear.  Why,  then,  should  young  men,  who  may  fairly 
hope  hereafter,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  assist — some 
it  may  be  to  lead — in  the  formation  of  public  opinion, 
fetter  their  judgment  or  their  independence  by  adopt- 
ing, without  due  care  and  deep  deliberation,  the  catch- 
words of  the  hour,  or  subject  themselves  to  the  preju- 
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dices  from   which   no   poHtical   party   can   be   wholly 
exempt? 

There  is  so  much  to  be  known,  so  much  that  it 
befits  all  educated  men  to  know,  that  the  work  of 
learning  cannot  be  prosecuted  too  earnestly.  At  the 
best  do  what  we  will,  we  shall  do  little  more  than 
learn  at  every  step  we  advance,  of  how  much  we  are 
ignorant,  and  see  dim  vistas  before  us  of  paths  to  be 
explored,  and  catch  glimpses  of  fresh  fields  whose 
knowledge  is  yet  to  be  reaped.  Never  forget  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  cultivation  you 
must  regard  knowledge  as  a  whole;  you  must  not 
suppose  you  know  it  all  because  you  know  a  part;  but 
recollect  that  everything  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  to  be  viewed  in  its  proportion  with  other  things. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  you  can  always  tell  a 
college  man,  but  you  cant  tell  him  much!  This  remark 
was  intended  to  be  funny,  and  so  it  would  be,  did  it  not 
contain  so  much  truth.  A  colleague  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Crawford — Mr.  J.  T.  Wallis,  General  Superintendent 
of  Motive  Power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  says 
that  their  great  demand  is  for  men  who  understand 
both  the  practice  and  theory,  and  he  went  on  to  say 
that  it  is  the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
that  graduates  that  come  to  it  from  technical  institu- 
tions are  deficient  in  three  general  particulars:  First — 
they  lack  practical  experience  and  judgment.  Second — 
they  have  an  idea  that  they  are  far  superior  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  third — they  show  a  certain  narrowness 
of  mind,  inculcated  through  a  too  exclusive  attention 
in  college  to  mathematics  and  theoretical  science,  and 
a  too  great  neglect  of  those  broader  subjects  such  as 
political  economy,  history  and  general  literature. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  great  fault  in  the  young  engineer 
is  recognizing  himself  upon  graduation  as  being  a 
certain  potent  factor  in  the  engineering  world.  The 
ordinary  way  that  college  men,  or  rather  the  way  that 
ordinary  college  men  look  upon  a  college  course  is  as 
an  automobile  manufacturer  looks  upon  his  factory.  All 
the  machines  turned  out  are  equal  in  efficiency,  and 
therefore  each  sells  at  the  same  price.  But  in  men 
there  forever  must  be  a  personal  equation.  The  mind 
is  not  a  mechanical  thing. 

Mental  cultivation  today  is  becoming  so  general 
that  the  man  who  enters  upon  his  life's  work  with  a 
mere  technical  training,  when  he  comes  in  competition 
with  men  of  broader  culture  is  apt  to  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  In  the  pursuit  of  your  profession  you 
will  have  first  to  be  men  and  then  Engineers.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  railroad  life  to  hear  the  remark,  "He  is  a 
good  Engineer  but  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he?"  That 
means  how  much  worth  is  there  in  the  man  himself .^^ 
Has  he  the  ability  to  work  with  other  men.^  How  much 
is  there  in  him  that  can  be  converted  into  value  .^  We 
cannot  omit  the  personality  and  character  of  a  man  in 
our  estimate  of  his  fitness  for  a  given  duty.  Proficiency 
will  not  supplant  the  actual  need  of  the  inmost  truth 
of  a  man's  life,  his  make-up — his  trend — his  tone — his 
impulse.  I  am  aware  that  a  man  may  be  a  person  of 
no  character  at  all,  and  yet  be  proficient  in  his  work; 
but  his  character  goes  with  his  work  and  in  the  end  will 
show  exactly  what  it  is.  In  the  final  analysis  a  man's 
work  will  not  rise  above  his  character. 

In  a  civilization  where  material  prosperity  is  so 
visible,  and  in  the  requirements  of  which  we  have  not 
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dispensed  with  Art  and  Literature,  nor  ignored  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  imagination,  the  need 
of  constant  reminders  of  the  higher  Hfe  cannot  be 
disregarded.  We  cannot  be  deaf  to  the  heavens  declar- 
ing the  glory  of  God  and  blind  to  the  beauty  of  His 
handiwork  in  the  firmament.  We  cannot  be  altogether 
a  materialistic  people  and  a  great  people.  Riches  alone 
do  not  make  a  nation  great;  fine  houses  do  not  make  a 
city  rich;  the  genuine  wealth  of  a  community  lies  in  the 
number  of  its  citizens  who  lead  simple  lives  and  think 
noble  thoughts.  Is  there  not  something  deeply  significant, 
deeply  touching  in  Goethe's  dying  words — "Light,  more 
light I''.^^  Light  to  keep  our  feet  from  stumbling,  light 
to  cheer  us  on  our  onward  path  through  toil  and  trial, 
light  to  lighten  the  darkness  by  which  our  "haughty 
life  is  crowned."  It  is  for  this  that  the  daily  cry  goes 
up  from  good  men  everywhere,  and  from  none  more 
earnestly  than  from  those  great  men  to  whom  most  of 
it  is  vouchsafed.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  education  to 
revere  great  men,  for  in  them  the  divinity  which  informs 
us  all  comes  to  more  perfect  expression.  They  set  the 
course,  so  to  speak,  for  future  generations  and  chart 
the  unsounded  deep.  And  the  greatest  men  themselves 
are  the  most  reverential,  the  most  intent  to  acknowl- 
edge their  full  debt  to  the  real  teachers. 

To  bring  "light  and  sweetness"  into  our  lives  is  the 
doctrine  pressed  unweariedly  upon  us  by  one  of  the 
most  impressive  writers  of  our  age.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
define  all  that  Matthew  Arnold  includes  within  these 
two  words;  but  I  think  we  may  say  that  he  means  them 
at  least  to  include  the  culture  of  the  whole  man  which, 
while  it  sharpens,  enriches  and  fertilizes  the  intellect, 
feeds  the  imagination  with  noble  images  and  aspira- 
tions; it  develops  and  cultivates  the  taste  for  the  arts 
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and  courtesies  which  embeUish  Hfe,  and  the  sympathies 
which  make  men  unselfish,  forbearing,  and  helpful  one 
to  another.  Wisdom  of  the  head,  he  would  tell  us,  is  all 
very  well;  but  there  is  something  greater  and  better 
than  that,  without  which  no  man  can  indeed  be  truly 
wise — wisdom  of  the  heart.  It  is  only  when  the  two 
combine  that  the  world  gets  its  truly  great  men  and 
women.  And  who  are  they  whom  we  love  best,  and 
admire  the  most  among  those  who  cross  our  path  in 
daily  life.'^  Is  it  not  those  in  whom  we  recognize  that 
blending  of  intelligence  with  refinement,  and  con- 
sideration for  others;  that  which  gives  a  harmony  and 
beauty  and  calm  strength  to  the  character,  and  com- 
mands instinctively  our  confidence  and  respect.^ 

The  great  thing  after  all,  is  that  in  youth  we  "learn 
to  learn,"  and  having  done  this  that  we  find  out  for 
ourselves  what  interests  us  most,  and  what  we  are, 
therefore,  likely  to  do  best.  With  that  knowledge  let 
us  then  determine  to  work  out  what  gifts  we  have  with 
all  our  might.  The  beginning  and  basis  of  life  is 
choosing  wisely  one's  work,  and  pursuing  it  with  a 
steady  purpose.  The  habit  of  doing  one's  best  enters 
into  the  very  marrow  of  one's  heart  and  character.  One 
should  aim  more  at  perfection  than  at  recompense. 
Let  us  do  well,  that  is  the  chief  thing;  success  and 
recompense  are  welcome  if  they  can  be  attained,  but 
are  secondary. 

This  is  a  big,  busy  world;  it  cares  precious  little 
what  you  think  of  it,  or  what  faults  or  troubles  you 
find  in  it.  Men  in  God's  image  were  made  to  stand 
erect,  mentally  as  well  as  physically;  to  labor  well  and 
joyously;  to  take  the  gifts  of  Providence,  whether  they 
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be  joy  or  sorrow,  and  bear  them  cheerfully  and  with 
courage;  to  add  ever  something  to  the  world's  store  of 
happiness.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  work.  "I  consider 
the  capacity  to  labor,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "as 
part  of  the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed." 

"No  man  so  fortunate,"  says  Emerson,  "as  he  who 
is  deeply  busy  with  work  for  which  he  is  aptly  fitted." 

"To  business  that  we  love,"  Shakespeare  says,  "we 
rise  betime,  and  go  to't  with  delight." 

Keep  curiosity,  keep  doubt  in  your  mind  always. 
Curiosity  is  a  gift,  a  capacity  of  pleasure  in  knowing, 
which  if  you  destroy  you  make  yourself  cold  and  dull. 
Bolingbroke  knew  the  value  of  research  and  the 
curiosity  that  is  essential  to  knowledge  when  he  said : 

"Doubt  is  the  key  of  knowledge.  He  who  never 
doubts  never  examines.  He  who  never  examines 
discovers  nothing.  He  who  discovers  nothing  is 
Wind." 

John  Ruskin  was  a  rich  man's  son,  the  inheritor  of 
a  great  fortune.  There  was  never  before  him  for  a 
single  hour  the  necessity  for  earning  a  dollar.  He  was 
weak  and  ailing,  but  he  left  a  wonderful  legacy  of 
valuable  work.  He  taught,  he  wrote,  he  lectured,  he 
literally  pulled  struggling  humanity  to  a  higher  ground. 

Do  you  remember  the  words  Carlyle  wrote  to  his 

brother  when  he  was  still  a  student .^^ 

"I  say,  Jack,  thou  and  I  must  never  falter. 
Work  my  boy,  work  unweariedly.  I  swear  that  all 
the  thousand  miseries  of  this  hard  fight,  and  ill 
health,  the  most  terrific  of  them  all,  shall  never 
chain  us  down.  By  the  River  Styx,  it  shall  not! 
Two  fellows  from  a  nameless  spot  in  Annandale 
shall  yet  show  the  pluck  that  is  in  the  Carlyles." 

Young  gentlemen,  let  that  be  your  spirit  here  today. 

You  are  citizens  of  no  mean  State,  heirs  of  a  noble 
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heritage.  You  will,  many  of  you,  come  to  exercise 
influence  over  your  fellow  men.  Make  the  most  of 
your  opportunites  now.  Raise  yourselves,  raise  your 
university,  raise  your  country.  Your  light,  if  you 
show  it  forth,  will  not  merely  illustrate  yourselves,  but 
be  reflected  here.  Make  these  sentiments  your  own; 
take  them  as  the  guides  and  springs  of  your  life.  It  is 
only  he  who  aspires  highly  who  can  highly  achieve. 

The  world  over,  a  man's  achievement  depends  upon 
his  aspirations  far  more  than  upon  any  outside  condi- 
tions. If  his  longing  be  zealous  it  will  express  itself  in 
self -development  and  action  and  find  the  way  upward 
as  naturally  as  a  bird  takes  wing.  It  will  cause  to  grow 
within  him  the  qualities  that  command  success,  as  it 
causes  the  plant  to  shoot  upward  toward  the  light. 

You,  young  gentlemen,  who  are  learning  to  search 
out  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  to  bend  her  mighty  forces 
to  the  purposes  of  man,  will  remember  how  great  is 
the  power  which  you  have  acquired,  and  how,  in  an 
age  when  social  questions  are  taking  first  place  in  our 
attention,  the  scientific  man  has  the  means  of  doing 
more  than  the  layman  to  remove  the  causes  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  and  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition 
of  the  great  masses  of  our  people.  Which  of  you  can 
say  to  what  great  work  he  may  not  be  called,  or  what 
his  power  for  good  over  others  may  be.'^  But  whatever 
your  sphere  of  influence,  be  it  large  or  be  it  small,  there 
is  sure  to  be  ample  scope  in  it  for  unselfishness,  and  for 
active  good — for  proving  yourselves  to  be  gentle, 
generous,  sympathetic,  forbearing,  courteous. 

Determine  that  such  you  shall  be.  Keep  this  resolve 
steadily  in  view,  and  it  will  "make  the  path  before  you 
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always  bright,"  and  keep  alive  within  you  that  sacred 
fire  of  enthusiasm  which,  if  fostered  and  directed  to 
worthy  ends  in  youth,  will  not  burn  itself  out,  but  will 
prove  to  be  the  purifier  and  sustainer  of  your  riper  age. 

Many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  know  well  some  lines  with 
which  Thackeray  ended  one  of  his  pleasant  Christmas 
books — lines  as  full  of  wisdom  as  they  are  beautiful  in 
tone  and  in  their  simple  force.  They  express  much  of 
the  feeling  with  which  I  close  the  few  and  feeble  words 
in  which  I  have  addressed  you: 

"Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill; 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can. 
But  if  you  fall,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman!" 
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THERE  is  a  quiet  street  in  Chelsea,  London. 
Opposite  the  end  of  it,  in  the  Embankment 
Gardens,  sits  the  rugged  stone  effigy  of  a  man 
who  used  to  hve  at  the  house  now  numbered  24.  The 
number  was  formerly  5.  The  price  of  all  the  other 
houses  in  Cheyne  Row  could  not  suffice  to  buy  Thomas 
Carlyle's  house,  because  there  he  lived  many  years 
and  there  he  wrote  his  French  Revolution,  his  Cromivell, 
his  Frederick  the  Great.  The  visitors'  book  which  lies 
upon  the  table  of  the  dining-room,  contains  the  names 
of  "prince  and  peasant"  from  every  country  of  the  globe. 

In  that  house  as  a  youth,  I  had  the  honor  to  meet 
this  great  man.  There  was  something  about  his  mas- 
sive, cliff-like  brow,  furrowed  and  worn  with  the  cares 
and  sorrows  and  speculations  of  a  life  of  rarely  exampled 
length  and  activity;  there  was  something,  also,  in  his 
brilliant,  piercing  dark  eye,  and  in  the  dominance  of 
his  bearing,  that  made  his  greatness  felt.  But  no 
description  can  convey  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
man.  Quite  contrary  to  usual  report,  he  was  most 
cordial.  I  was  impressed  with  the  smallness  of  his 
hand,  and  in  later  years  have  never  shaken  hands  with 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  without  thinking  of  Carlyle's 
hand.  To  recall  that  visit  is  like  taking  something  out 
of  the  inmost  pocket  of  one's  memory. 
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Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  in  the  district  of  Annan- 
dale,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  and  was  a  child  four 
years  old  when  George  Washington  died.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  w  as  noted  among  his  neighbors  as  a 
man  of  much  homely  shrewdness,  humor  and  originality. 
These  talents  were  transmitted  to  his  son,  in  combina- 
tion with  not  a  little  delicate  insight  and  poetic  sensi- 
bility derived  from  his  mother  upon  whom  Nature, 
if  not  Fortune,  had  bestowed  a  great  deal.  No  large 
share  of  wealth  had  fallen  to  the  family,  though  their 
circumstances  were  quite  superior  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  working  people  around  them.  The  elder 
Carlyle  seems  to  have  had  the  means  to  give  his 
children  a  pretty  thorough  education. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
what  Massachusetts  has  done  for  the  United  States, 
Scotland  did  for  Great  Britain,  and  at  that  time  in 
Scotland  as  in  Puritan  New  England,  in  each  family, 
the  son  who  was  of  the  most  promising  "pairts"  was 
sent  to  the  university  that  he  might  become  a  clergy- 
man. If  there  were  a  second  son  he  became  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  while  the  sons  of  less  distinction  seldom 
went  beyond  the  parish  school,  and  settled  down  as 
farmers,  horse  dealers,  or  to  whatever  might  happen 
to  come  their  way. 

The  parish  school  of  Hoddam  was  within  reach,  and 
there  Thomas  began  his  education,  and  passed  through 
such  expediences  as  are  presumably  shadowed  forth  in 
the  chapter  Pedagogy  in  Sartor  Resartus,  one  result 
being  that  the  schoolmaster,  "good  soul,  pronounced 
me  a  genius  fit  for  the  learned  professions."  Later  he 
went  to  Annan  grammar  school,   and  at  the  age  of 
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fourteen,  he,  "full  of  hope  and  awe-struck  admira- 
tion," as  he  records,  entered  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  went  through  the  course  of  study  necessary 
for  an  aspirant  to  the  clerical  profession  of  those  days. 

Nature  had  marked  him  out  for  something  brilliant 
whatever  it  might  be.  His  quick  sensibility,  the  way 
in  which  he  acquired  every  sort  of  learning,  his  com- 
mand of  logic,  and,  withal,  his*  swift  unerring  gift  of 
language  astonished  everyone,  as  did  the  enormous 
extent  of  his  reading  and  the  firm  hold  he  kept  upon  it. 
One  almost  hesitates  to  credit  these  so-called  remin- 
sciences  which  tell  how  he  absorbed  mountains  of  Greek 
and  immense  quantities  of  political  economy,  and 
history  and  sociology,  and  various  forms  of  meta- 
physics— as  every  Scotchman  is  bound  to  do. 

Of  his  college  experience  he  has  not  been  known  to 
speak  in  terms  of  eulogy,  and  if  the  chapter  before 
mentioned  be  looked  into  and  assumed  to  contain  a 
substratum  of  autobiographic  truth,  there  will  be  found 
in  it  reasons  for  suspecting  that  he  thought  his  teachers 
were,  to  use  his  own  words,  "hide-bound  pedants, 
mechanical  gerundgrinders,  the  like  of  whom  w^ill  in  a 
subsequent  century  be  manufactured  at  Nuremberg 
out  of  wood  and  leather."  Sir  John  Leslie  was  the  only 
one  of  them  who  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  his 
pupil  was  a  youth  of  extraordinary  capacity.  Sir  John 
thought  there  was  in  him  the  making  of  a  genius  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  advised  him 
to  devote  himself  to  science,  which  he  seems  to  have 
done  for  some  time,  the  Church  not  proving  on  close 
approach,  a  field  in  which  he  could  honestly  labor  and 
spend  his  life.     For  a  time  he  taught  in  local  schools 
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but  was  still  unsatisfied,  and  presently  he  came  back 
to  Edinburgh  and  openly  made  literature  his  profes- 
sion. It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do;  but  Carlyle  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  powers — 
the  confidence  of  a  giant  striding  forth  into  a  forest, 
certain  that  he  can  make  his  way  by  sheer  strength 
through  the  tangled  meshes  and  the  knotty  branches 
that  he  knows  will  meet  him,  and  try  to  beat  him  back. 
Furthermore  he  knew  how  to  live  on  very  little;  he  was 
unmarried;  and  he  felt  a  certain  ardor  which  beseemed 
his  age  and  gifts. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  that  great  Scottish  philosopher, 
who  had  himself  tried  the  Church  and  had  come  to 
realize  that  it  would  not  suit  anyone  so  nervous  as  he, 
was,  during  Carlyle's  years  of  hankering  and  hesitation, 
busy  in  Edinburgh  with  various  literary  schemes,  and 
among  them  and  largest  of  them,  the  Edinburgh 
Cyclopedia,  to  which  magnum  opus  Carlyle  was,  in 
1823,  enlisted  as  a  contributor;  and  so  his  literary 
career  was  begun. 

For  some  time  previously  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  German  literature,  and  the  publication  of 
The  Life  of  Schiller  which  was  favorably  received  by 
the  reviewers  of  the  day,  marked  his  first  important 
effort.  The  appearance  of  this  work  introduced  him  to 
Goethe,  whose  Wilhelm  Meister  he  soon  afterward 
translated.  This  was  followed  by  translations  from 
Richter  and  other  standard  German  authors. 

In  1831  he  wrote  Sartor  Resartus,  which  many  think, 
and  which  he  himself  thought  the  best  of  his  books,  but 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher.  After 
many  vain  efforts  to  publish  it  as  a  whole,  it  appeared 
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by  installments  in  Frazers  Magazine  and  it  was 
published  in  the  United  States  before  it  could  find  a 
publisher  in  Great  Britain,  a  fact  which  must  have  seemed 
strange  at  the  time,  and  appears  more  so  now;  for  few 
books  are  more  living  and  likely  to  live.  The  United 
States  early  accepted  Carlyle  as  a  great  teacher,  more 
heartily  than  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  more  universally  than  England,  and  it 
was  singularly  fitting  that  he  should  have  bequeathed 
his  library  to  Harvard  University. 

Sartor  Resartus,  "The  Tailor  Patched,"  is  a  great 
genuine,  earnest  book,  full  of  wisdom  and  humor,  and 
pathos,  and  magnificent  prose  poetry,  capable  of  being, 
and,  indeed,  requiring  to  be  read  and  re-read,  and  duly 
pondered  by  whoever  would  understand  Carlyle  and 
his  message  to  his  age.  It  is  written  throughout  in 
Carlylese,  a  dialect  the  vigor  and  fitness  of  which  for  its 
purpose  will  be  best  recognized  by  those  who  learn  it 
in  youth.  Its  doctrine  is  that  "all  visible  things  are 
mere  emblems — a  clothing — a  suit  of  raiment  put  on 
for  a  season  and  to  be  laid  off."  It  was  the  product  of 
his  meditative  leisure  at  Craigenputtock,  to  which  he 
retired  with  his  young  wife  on  their  marriage,  and  where 
he  could  afford  to  live  and  "think  and  smoke  tobacco," 
free  from  the  cares  and  worries  of  teaching  or  of 
writing  for  bread,  and  doing  what  a  publisher  could 
hope  to  make  money  by,  rather  than  what  he  felt  inspired 
to  do  for  the  sake  of  mankind  and  of  truth. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  when  he  went  across  the 
Atlantic  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Old  World  came  upon 
nothing  in  it  so  absorbing  and  wonderful  as  he  did  at 
Craigenputtock  in  the  personality  and  talk  of  Carlyle. 
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It  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  essay  on 
Robert  Burns.  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  great 
fights  of  letters  to  proclaim  Burns. 

The  History  of  the  French  Revolution  appeared  next 
in  order,  and  it  quickly  and  decisively  secured  for 
Carlyle  the  public  and  universal  recognition  of  being 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  foremost — perhaps  the 
foremost — of  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  and  for  the 
work  itself  to  rank  among  the  greatest  histories  ever 
written. 

The  lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  were 
delivered  in  1840  to  audiences  of  the  intellectual  elite 
in  London,  and  were  afterwards  recast,  supplemented, 
and  published.  Past  and  Present,  like  Chartism,  is 
devoted  to  social  amelioration,  both  being  precursors 
to  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets. 

Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  history  of  England  and 
is  the  greatest  of  all  obligations  which  Englishmen  owe 
to  Carlyle,  viz. :  that  he  made  Cromwell  intelligible  to 
them.  Toryism  had  loaded  his  memory  with  calum- 
nies; Constitutional  Whiggery,  with  its  rigid  formulas, 
could  not  but  condemn  him.  Even  Nonconformity, 
though  appreciative,  had  so  far  lost  the  ancient  Puritan 
habit  of  thought  and  speech  that  it  could  not  explain 
its  hero  to  the  world.  This  task  Carlyle  accomplished. 
Even  those  of  us  who  still  think  that  Cromw^ell  could 
have,  and  should  have  found  a  basis  of  co-operation 
with  the  Vanes,  the  Lawrences*  and  Ludlows,  and  who 
regard  the  Irish  campaign  as  a  blot  upon  his  fame, 
have  been  better  able  to  understand  the  man,  and,  to 

•Note  to  William  Lawrence  Gordon  Gibson.  You  are  directly  descended  from  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  here  referred  to.  He  was  President  of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  but  held  moderate 
views  and  declined  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Charles  p'irst.  It  was  to  him 
that  Milton  dedicated  his  lines,  beginning:  "Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father,  virtuous  son." 
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some  extent,  excuse  his  errors.  When  Carlyle  became  the 
interpreter,  the  most  obscure  of  the  letters  of  the 
Puritan  hero  become  intelHgible,  the  most  involved 
periods  of  his  ponderous  speeches  grow  instinct  with  life. 
Like  Browning — whose  poetry  in  its  rugged  strength  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  Carlyle's  prose — he,  for 
the  time  identifies  himself  with  his  heroes.  For  the 
time  being  he  thinks  with  Abbott  Samson,  with  Crom- 
well, with  the  Revolutionists  of  Paris.  In  the  case  of 
Cromwell  he  is  more  successful  than  with  any  others. 
The  age,  as  we  have  said,  had  lost  the  old  Puritan 
habits  of  thought  and  speech;  Carlyle  possessed  the 
key,  and  the  result  is  that  Cromwell  instead  of  being 
a  sort  of  patron  saint  to  some,  and  a  rebel  and  a  fanatic 
to  others,  became,  to  the  great  body  of  Englishmen,  a 
comprehensible  Christian  leader. 

The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  whose  hero  was  a  friend 
and  somewhat  of  a  disciple,  svas  published  in  1851,  and 
seldom  has  friendship  woven  such  a  garland  for  the 
early  grave  of  genius.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  biographies  and  brings  one  in  many  points  nearer  to 
Carlyle  than  any  of  his  other  books.  Indeed,  it  is 
throughout  a  book  often  used  to  point  the  argument 
that  Carlyle's  real  strength  was  as  an  artist  rather  than 
as  a  prophet. 

The  publication  of  the  life  of  Friedrich  the  Great 
was  begun  in  1858  and,  extending  to  six  volumes,  was 
continued  at  intervals  over  seven  years.  Besides  being 
a  biography  of  Friedrich  and  his  bearish  father,  it  is  a 
history  of  Germany  from  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  of  Europe  and  our  own  country  during  Friedrich 's 
times,  giving  an  insight  into  that  part  of  modern  history 
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such  as  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  book,  for  those  who 
will  read  wisely,  whether  they  believe  or  disbelieve  in 
the  philosophy  that  underlies  it. 

Just  about  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  Fried- 
rich,  Carlyle  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  votes  of  the  students,  and,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  he  came  and  delivered  to  them  an 
address  on  April  2,  1866 — a  sort  of  marvellous  talk, 
quiet,  calm,  and  consecutive,  touched  here  and  there 
with  personal  reminiscences,  and  abounding  in  practical 
wisdom  and  fatherly  kindliness. 

The  completion  of  Friedrich  marked  the  climax  of 
Carlyle's  literary  achievement.  Like  Cincinnatus  and 
George  Washington  he  retired  into  private  life  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity.  He,  however,  by  no  means 
retired  from  an  interest  in  the  world,  as  witness  his 
Shooting  Niagara,  inspired  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
and  his  letters  in  1876  about  the  "Unspeakable  Turk," 
all  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of  a  Jeremiah  lamenting 
over  the  godlessness  and  kinglessness,  mammon-wor- 
ship and  sensualism  of  his  day  and  generation. 

Not  long  before  his  death  Carlyle  was  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria.  As  you  know,  the  etiquette  of  the 
British  Court  requires  all  visitors  and  guests  to  remain 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  unless  requested 
to  take  a  seat.  When  Carlyle  went  to  Court  the  old 
man  calmly  took  the  iaitiative.  Having  greeted  the 
queen  with  due  respect,  he  observed  confidentially, 
"And  noo,  yer  majesty,  I  would  remind  you  that  I  am 
a  verra  old  man,  and  so  I  will  tak'  a  chair,"  and  down 
he  sat  without  any  permission  on  her  part.  He  then, 
with  equal  freedom  proceeded  to  criticise  her  ministry, 
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and  give  her  much  unsoHcited  advice,  which  never- 
theless showed  a  foresight  that  she  might  have  made 
use  of  with  advantage.  The  queen,  however,  w^as 
much  affronted  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  and  after  the 
interview  declared  that  she  would  see  no  more  literary 
men, 

Carlyle's  works  fall  under  the  categories  of  historical, 
critical,  political,  ethical  and  theological,  the  three  first 
categories  applied  superficially,  embracing  the  most  of 
them.  But  in  truth  almost  all  his  writings  involve  all 
these  categories.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  memory 
and  wonderful  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  honest,  humble,  previous  toil  of  this  great  scholar. 
He  would  read  twenty  books  to  write  a  sentence;  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  make  a  line  of  description.  This 
thought  was  driven  home  to  me  when  reading  that 
wonderful  book  with  its  multiplicity  of  references 
specifically  given — The  Evolution  of  Literature  by  my 
friend  Professor  Mackenzie.  Few  people  understand 
the  labor  and  the  time  that  lie  hidden  sometimes  in  the 
fraction  of  a  line,  how  frequently  a  whole  evening  is 
spent  in  hunting  down  a  single  quotation,  or  what 
diligence  may  be  involved  in  the  preparation  of  a  single 
footnote. 

Carlyle's  histories  of  Cromivell  and  Friedrich  are  full 
of  political  lessons,  and  Past  and  Present,  and  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets  are  copiously  illustrated  by  passages 
of  history.  Carlyle  has  told  us  not  only  how^  history 
gets  made,  but  how  it  ought  to  be  written.  He  held 
that  history  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies, 
that  the  record  of  the  world  is  the  record  of  the  men — 
particularly    the    great    men — who    have    lived    there. 
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If  you  write  the  lives  of  these  men,  you  have  written 
history — not  the  sort  of  history  that  is  made  up  of  dates, 
and  battles,  and  conquests,  but  real  history — the 
history  of  ideas. 

Every  book  and  article  is  permeated  by  some  moral 
purpose,  and  in  every  book  there  are  sermons — not, 
indeed,  orthodox  in  details,  but  all  glowing  with  the 
conviction  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  possible  religions. 
Outside  of  all  churches  and  sects,  maturing  his  thoughts 
in  the  silence  that  he  loved,  hating  the  noisy  strife  of 
men,  above  all  the  noisy  strife  of  so-called  religious 
men,  he  was  to  many  the  great  seer  and  prophet  of  his 
time.  No  greater  preacher  of  righteousness  ever  lived 
in  modern  times,  and  no  human  voice  probably  ever 
inspired  men  more  with  a  love  of  all  that  is  real  and  true, 
and  a  hatred  of  all  that  is  holloiv,  false,  mean  or  con- 
temptible. 

To  all  these  categories  must  be  added  the  poetical, 
for  though  none  of  his  writings,  except  some  "fractions" 
in  the  miscellanies,  are  in  form  poetical  they  are  all  in 
substance  illuminated  or  permeated  by  poetry.  Only 
a  poet's  fancy  could  give  such  vividness  to  descriptions 
as  occur,  say,  when  he  portrays  Dunbar  and  its  con- 
tiguous battle.  This  description  is  the  highest  art, 
and  when  Cromwell  makes  a  halt  and  sings  with  his 
whole  army  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Psalm, 
rolling  it  strong  and  great  against  the  sky — surely  if 
ever  words  are  living  things  it  is  in  passages  like  these. 

Take  also  the  Fourth  of  May  procession  of  the 
French  deputies,  or  when  he  describes  Sophie  Char- 
lotte's smuggled  pinch  of  snuff  at  her  husband's  coro- 
nation,   or   the    improper    performances   of   the   Czar 
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Peter,  or  of  August  the  Strong  of  Poland.  And  onlj'^  a 
great  poet  could  have  written  Natural  Supernaturalism, 
and  a  good  deal  besides  in  Sartor  Resartus,  and  in  the 
French  Revolution,  before  the  volcanic  glare  of  which 
all  epics,  ancient  and  modern,  grow  pale  and  shadowy 
and  unreal. 

In  style  he  was  neither  the  follower  nor  the  founder 
of  any  school,  in  opinion  he  was  neither  the  servant  nor 
the  creator  of  any  party.  Neither  aristocrat  nor  demo- 
crat could  fairly  claim  him  as  altogether  one  of  them- 
selves. Each  might  quote  him,  as  he  might  quote  the 
Bible,  and  each  might,  as  from  that  source,  learn  stern 
lessons  of  condemnation  or  warning.  He  stands  apart 
from  and  above  us  all,  and  yet  for  all  he  had  a  potent 
message. 

The  true  character  of  Carlyle  lies  written  by  himself 
in  his  books,  for  those  who  care  to  read  it  there.  Probably 
no  two  men  will  read  them  and  arrive  at  the  same 
results;  but  probably  most  men  will  reach  the  result 
that  the  author  of  these  writings  was  morally  and 
intellectually  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  literature, 
if  not  the  greatest  that  his  age  produced.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  a  poet,  a  prophet,  in  so  far  as  prophecy  is 
now  possible  among  the  sons  of  men,  and  he  was  a 
philanthropist  second  to  none. 

Carlyle  was  a  Scotchman.  He  was  an  obstinate, 
and  often  an  aggravating  Scotchman.  He  had  strong 
convictions.  But  this  must  be  said  of  him  that  he 
applied  his  convictions  to  important  subjects.  He  made 
many  dogmatic  statements.  Hopelessly  wrong  as 
regards  the  weaker  races;  "Why,"  said  Carlyle,  "the 
difference  between  the  North  and  the  South  in  relation 
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to  the  negro  is  just  this — the  South  says  to  the  nigger, 
'God  bless  you!  and  be  a  slave,'  and  the  North  says  'God 
damn  you!  and  be  free;'  "  as  witness  his  deHverances  on 
the  Civil  War — "a  smoky  chimney  which  had  taken 
fire;"  as  witness  also,  his  summing  up  of  George 
Washington — "a  vera  guid  surveyor,  but  no  great  man." 
How  shortsighted  and  narrow  was  this  view  of  Wash- 
ington as  weighed  by  the  attitude  of  Carlyle's  own 
countrymen  today,  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that 
a  movement  is  on  foot  in  England  at  this  present 
moment,*  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Washington  in  Westminster  iVbbey.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  Anglo-American  sentiment  requires  that 
some  symbolical  monument  shall  be  erected  to  his 
honor  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Motherland. 

How  to  get  at  and  gaze  upon  the  central  character- 
istics of  Carlyle  is  difficult — is  open  to  endless  dispu- 
tation; but  we  should  say  it  lay  in  his  religion,  whatever 
that  might  be.  To  find  out  this  religion  and  write  it  in 
a  confession  of  faith  or  thirty -nine  articles  is  impossible. 
He  could  not  have  done  it  himself,  even  if  he  had  tried 
which  he  would  not,  one  of  his  obvious  convictions  being 
that  the  first  step  toward  the  death  of  a  religion  is  to 
be  able  to  put  it  entirely  into  propositions.  Just  as 
easily  would  he  have  thought  of  putting  the  sun  into  a 
crucible  and  preserving  daylight  in  bottles,  all  care- 
fully consecrated  and  hermetically  sealed.  Most  of  the 
dogmatic  propositions  of  his  creed  were  negatives — 
negations  of  all  or  nearly  all  popularly  accepted  creeds, 
but  having  positively  fixed  in  the  center  of  all  these 
negations  that  there  is  a  God  omnipotent,  supremely 
and  inflexibly  just,  to  whom  the  generations  of  men  as 
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they  pass  like  clouds  over  the  face  of  heaven,  are  of  no 
account,  or  of  next  to  no  account  whatever,  and  for 
whom  He  has  decreed  no  happiness  at  all,  except  by 
walking  in  His  laws,  and  doing  His  work  according  to 
each  man's  light,  hopeless  and  regardless  of  reward  here 
or  hereafter,  except  such  reward  as  inheres  in  the  doing 
of  conscientious,  honest  work. 

He  has  been  styled  an  atheist.  This  epithet  is 
repudiated  l)y  everything  direct  or  indirect  that  he 
ever  wrote  on  that  subject,  or  on  any  cognate  subject. 
For  example,  in  his  incidental  account  of  the  creed  of 
Friedrich  the  Great,  not  an  orthodox  kind  of  theologian, 
he  says:  "In  death  I  think  he  has  neither  fear  nor  hope. 
Atheism  trulv  he  never  could  abide.  To  him,  as  to  all 
of  us,  it  was  finallv  inconceivable  that  intellect — moral 
emotion,  could  have  been  put  into  him  by  an  entity 
w^hich  had  none  of  its  own;"  manifestly  concurring  with 
emphasis  in  Friedrich 's  incapacity  to  arrive  at  Atheism. 

And,  indeed,  what  has  the  burden  of  his  message  to 
mankind  been  but  the  permanence,  the  inflexibility, 
and  the  inevitable  stern  certainty  of  Divine  justice.^ 
Read  all  his  denunciations  of  the  vices  and  follies  and 
sins,  social,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  think  if  they 
would  have  been  much  difl^erent  had  they  proceeded 
from  an  old  Hebrew  prophet,  risen  from  the  dead,  with 
a  commission  to  warn  this  age  of  the  self-adopted  curses 
that  are  eating  into  its  vitals.  Into  the  fire  of  annihila- 
tion which,  by  the  way  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
its  guillotine  consumed  old  France,  he  plainly  expected 
to  disappear  the  Established  Church  of  England  with 
its  "tippetts  and  upholsteries,"  organs,  and  other 
machines.    Parliaments    and    Congresses    and    other 
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"talking  apparatus,"  for  pretending  to  govern  by  cor- 
rupt modes,  most  of  them  involving  bribery  direct  or 
indirect;  "emancipated  niggers"  not  held  tight  to  their 
work  by  the  "beneficent  whip;"  English  game-pre- 
servers, and  all  other  indolent  persons  who  have  no 
occupation  in  this  world  except  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry.  Not  a  very  sunny  kind  of  religion  his;  but  it  is 
there,  with  Rhadamanthus  sitting  clearly  and  grimly 
in  the  background,  and  most  things  on  this  earth  going 
steadily  to  the  devil,  and  chanting  as  they  go,  with  or 
without  organs,  "vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

His  ethical  code,  his  view  of  duty  corresponds  to  his 
religion,  and  is  a  part  of  it,  as  always  will  occur  when 
there  is  a  real  operative  belief.  Of  his  intense  earnest- 
ness it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt.  In  anything 
in  which  he  interested  himself  he  interested  himself 
intensely.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him  that  he  was 
once  asked  to  take  part  in  family  prayers  at  a  country 
house — the  whole  family  being  gathered  together  in 
the  dining  room  before  breakfast,  the  servants  in  a  row 
against  the  wall.  He  was  to  read  the  chapter  for  the 
day — one  in  the  book  of  Job.  He  got  so  interested  in 
Job  that  he  went  on  reading  chapter  after  chapter — 
to  the  consternation  of  a  conventional  hostess,  and 
hungry  family  and  impatient  servants. 

It  is  not  given  to  man  of  woman  born  to  write  as 
Carlyle  has  done,  unless  the  inspiration  comes  from, 
as  it  were,  an  inward  fountain  of  fiery,  unquenchable 
conviction.  See  how  it  drives  him  to  free  the  reputation 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  from  the  defacement  of  centuries; 
how  it  links  him  to  John  Knox  and  to  Edward  Irving;  how 
it  guides  him  to  detect  the  Divine  message  in  Mahomet, 
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in  Dante,  in  Luther,  in  Novalis  and  in  Robert  Burns, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  it  leads  him  to  disparage, 
somewhat  severely,  the  claims  to  immortality  of  "the 
pleasant  story-telling  Walter  Scott,"  and  how  it  impels 
him  to  utter  and  scatter  in  the  face  of  an  unbelieving 
and  scoffing  generation,  the  message  with  which  he  was 
burdened  regarding  their  misdeeds  and  tlieir  ultimate 
doom.  How  so  purely  a  moral  «ian  could  have  found 
so  much  to  admire  in  the  selfish  Goethe,  or  in  the  wild, 
incontinent  Mirabeau  and  the  like  of  him,  may  be 
mysterious;  but,  perhaps,  thought  he,  the  Supreme 
Disposer  found  use  for  them  in  His  world,  and  it  must 
have  been  all  right,  for  right  alone  strikes  permanent 
root,  the  "green  bay  tree"  force  of  the  wicked  being  a 
very  temporary  business. 

An  enormous  patient  worker  himself,  he  always 
denounced  idleness  in  others.  Not  a  bit  of  work  was 
ever  scamped  by  him.  Few  books  are  so  thoroughly 
accurate  and  verifiable  as  his  books  are.  His  corrections 
on  proof  sheets  were  a  lesson  in  conscientious  exacti- 
tude, the  like  of  which  does  not  often  meet  the  eye  of 
observers  who  note  how  sometimes  those  who  are 
taken  up  with  great  works  are  accustomed  to  neglect 
small  details  as  beneath  their  care. 

Thoroughly  done  in  all  its  parts  as  if  under  the 
great  Taskmaster's  eye,  his  work  stands  for  us- — for 
this  world  of  time.  In  point  of  quality  it  compares 
favorably  with  the  voluminous  achievements  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  these  ages,  or  of  any  age;  and  in  point 
of  quality,  particularly  moral  quality,  it  will  rank  as 
second  to  none.  "God-intoxicated"  Spinoza  and 
Novalis  were  animated  hy  the  same  spirit,  though  in 
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them  it  was  more  of  cold,  dry  light  than  of  consuming 
prophetic  fire.  Like  them  Carlyle  felt  himself  to  be  a 
Son  of  the  Supreme,  an  emanation  of  the  Power  "whose 
smile  kindles  the  universe,"  but,  unlike  them,  he 
rushed  into  the  world  to  declare  what  he  felt  and  saw 
for  men  and  nations,  that  God  had  not  forsaken  His 
heritage  but  was  then,  as  of  old,  manifesting  Himself 
in  beneficence,  in  justice  and  in  vengeance. 
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LECTURE  XIII 

WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE    THACKERAY 

MANY  attempts  have  been  made  at  many  times 
to  establish  a  comparison  between  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  as  novehsts.  They  were  the  two 
reat  fiction  writers  of  their  period,  and  they  seem  to 
be  so  constantly  bracketed  together  in  dual  supremacy 
over  all  their  contemporaries,  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  approach  one  of  them  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  other.  The  two  authors  were  so  radically 
different  in  their  purviews,  in  their  modes  of  thought, 
in  their  methods  of  expression,  that  their  works  are  as 
diverse  as  their  personalities.  Dickens  made  people 
pleased  with  themselves  and  with  each  other,  and  made 
himself  appear  to  be  the  personal  friend  of  all  the 
world.  Thackeray  lacked  this  abounding  geniality. 
His  attitude  toward  life  was  that  of  a  critic.  His 
appeal  was  to  the  few  rather  than  to  the  many.  Yet  in 
his  own  circle  his  friendships  were  many  and  lasting. 

Anthony  Trollope  who  knew  Thackeray  intimately, 
speaking  of  his  personality  says : 

'T  think  that  at  no  time  did  he  doubt  the  sufficiency 
of  his  own  mental  qualification  for  the  work  he  had 
taken  in  hand;  but  he  doubted  all  else.  He  doubted 
the  appreciation  of  the  world;  he  doubted  his  luck;  he 
doubted  the  continual  absence  of  some  of  those  mis- 
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fortunes  in  which  the  works  of  Hterary  men  are  ship- 
wrecked. Though  he  was  aware  of  his  own  power,  he 
always,  to  the  last  was  afraid  that  his  own  deficiencies 
would  be  too  strong  against  him.  It  was  his  nature  to 
be  idle,  to  put  off  his  work — and  then  to  be  angry  with 
himself  for  putting  it  off.  To  find  on  Monday  morning 
an  excuse  why  he  should  not  do  Monday's  work  was, 
at  the  time,  an  inexpressible  relief  to  him,  but  had 
become  a  great  regret — almost  a  remorse — before  the 
Monday  was  over.  To  such  a  one  it  was  not  given  to 
believe  in  himself  with  that  sturdy  rock-bound  founda- 
tion which  we  see  to  have  belonged  to  some  men  from 
the  earliest  struggles  of  their  career." 

Contemporary  opinion  may  often  be  wrong;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  master  of  the  literary  craft  is  usually 
recognized  at  once,  and  permitted  to  take  the  place 
that  is  his  by  right  of  merit.  We  know  that  Fielding, 
Scott  and  Dickens  sprang  into  fame  at  a  bound.  Thack- 
eray protested  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  a  clever  magazine  writer  until  after  he  had 
come  to  forty  years;  but  really  he  had  little  cause  for 
grievance,  since  Vanity  Fail'  which  w^on  for  him 
immediate  recognition  was  his  first  great  novel.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Thackeray  was  aware  of  his 
genius  before  he  permitted  himself  to  feel  sure  he  could 
handle  it.  That  Thackeray  was  a  true  genius  has  never 
been  questioned,  but  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
his  books  it  is  only  natural  that  opinions  should  differ. 
He  was  a  keen  observer  and  a  humorist,  and  so  we  have 
in  his  characters  real  types  of  moving,  living  human 
beings. 

In  running  through  his  patrimony,  he  had  associated 
with  many  such  characters  as  he  depicts  in  his  works. 
He  was  equally  at  home  in  Belgravia  and  in  Bohemia. 
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The  seemy  side  of  life  was  no  mystery  to  him,  and  yet 
he  was  astonished  at  the  rascals  of  his  own  creation. 
He  exclaims,  "I  don't  know  where  I  got  them;  I  have 
certainly  never  lived  with  such  people!"  Those  years 
of  Thackeray's  personal  history  had  all  the  charm  of 
adventure  and  romance,  together  with  a  spice  of  danger, 
and  furthermore,  he  touched  with  his  bare  hand  the 
potent  coils  that  were  generatin^^  light  and  heat  for  a 
world  that  was  to  move  faster  than  ever  before,  and 
through  clearer  spaces.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
experience  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  with  the 
facile  pen  of  a  caricaturist  and  the  word-painting  of  an 
artist,  his  men  and  women  crystallized  into  immortal 
types. 

In  Thackeray's  novels  his  worst  characters  are 
better  than  they  appear  to  the  superficial  reader. 
Rawdon's  dog-like  devotion  to  his  dishonored  hearth, 
Becky  Sharp's  persistence  and  wonderful  ingei:iuity  in 
the  face  of  bad  luck,  and  even  the  life  of  Barry  Lyndon 
suggests  sparks  of  brighter,  happier  things.  By  his 
characters  we  are  convinced  that  Thackeray's  heart 
was  eternally  young;  that  his  inner  nature  was 
unspotted  by  the  world.  He  was  a  being  compounded 
of  kindliness  and  chivalry;  humility  and  self-sacrifice 
which  he  himself,  has  dubbed  a  gentleman.  From 
many  causes  he  knew  all  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Thackeray's  views  were 
narrow,  because  he  stated  that  it  was  his  endeavor  to 
go  through  life  like  a  gentleman !  Well,  Thackeray  was 
not  ashamed  to  make  this  declaration,  and  if  he  reiter- 
ated this  desire,  this  hope  of  his,  it  was  not,  we  may  be 
sure,  because  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  otherwise  be 
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thought   of   an   inferior   social   position.      It   was   not 

snobbishness  that  led  him  to  make  the  assertion — the 

question  of  social  position  was  not  in  his  mind,  nor  the 

correct  use  of  the  knife,  spoon  and  fork;  but  humility, 

for  to  him  a  gentleman  was  the  most  splendid  thing  on 

earth.     He  asks: 

"What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman.^  Is  it  to  be 
generous,  to  be  brave,  to  be  wise,  and,  possessing  all 
these  qualities,  to  exercise  them  in  the  most  graceful 
outward  manner.'^  Ought  a  gentleman  to  be  a  loyal  son, 
a  true  husband  and  an  honest  father.'^  Ought  his  life  to 
be  decent,  his  tastes  to  be  high  and  elegant,  his  aims 
in  life  lofty  and  noble  .^" 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  in  the  affirmative, 
who  shall  pour  scorn  upon  Thackeray  for  endeavoring  to 
be  a  gentleman.^  Ah!  scorn  that  old  faith  as  you  will, 
it  has  lasted  longer  than  any  other  cultus;  and  whilst 
altars  have  reeled  and  idols  been  shattered,  and  priests 
changed  their  teachings,  and  peoples  altered  their  gods, 
the  old  faith  has  lasted  through  all;  and  the  simple 
instinct  of  the  Greek  eupatrid  still  moves  the  heart  of 
the  gentleman — the  instinct  of  noblesse  oblige. 

Thackeray  in  his  novels  was  a  perpetual  auto- 
biographer,  continually  drawing  reminiscences  from 
the  life  of  earlier  days.  He  tells  of  his  home-coming  from 
India,  where  he  was  born;  his  Charterhouse  School  and 
Cambridge  University  days ;  his  Rhineland  and  Parisian 
experiences. 

He  had  a  gift  for  ready  verse-making  which  had 
found  expression  during  his  brief  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  contributed  some  satirical  verses 
to  an  undergraduates'  magazine  called  The  Snob,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  contest  for  the  prize  poem  of  the 
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year,  when  the  subject  was  Timbuctoo,  and  the  prize 

was.  carried   off   by   a   youth,    destined   afterward   to 

become  Poet  Laureate  of  England — Alfred  Tennyson. 

Here  is  one  of  the  verses: 

In  Africa — a  quarter  of  the  world — 
Men's  skins  are  black;  their  hair  is  crisp  and  curled; 
And  somewhere  there,  unknown  to  public  view, 
A  mighty  city  lies,  called  Timbuctoo. 

Thackeray  also  had  a  unique  gift  for  coining  or 
choosing  names  that  convey  a  whimsical  idea  without 
actually  expressing  it  by  a  definite  pun,  an  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  hitting  upon  names  that  appear 
natural  and  artless  because  they  are  so  apt,  and  he 
played  with  them  as  a  juggler  tosses  balls  in  the  air. 
There  is  Miss  Billing  who  is  referred  to  quite  casually 
as  having  tried  to  win  Colonel  Newcome's  affections 
with  her  music.  We  imagine  at  once  the  cooing 
embodied  in  her  songs.  Professor  Quartz  and  Baron 
Hammerstein  are  celebrated  German  geologists.  Ah! 
someone  says,  that  is  too  transparent.  Perhaps  it  is, 
but  is  not  their  English  confrere.  Sir  Robert  Craxton, 
a  deliciously  unexpected  continuation  of  the  pun  .^  He 
never  openly  ridicules  his  characters  by  their  names; 
the  pun  is  always  siih  rosa.  The  cringing  chaplain  is 
Tufton  Hunt,  not  Tuft-hunter.  A  couple  of  heavy 
drinkers  are  veiled  as  Lord  Bottley  and  Baron  Rumpsher 
— notice  the  delicate  hint  conveyed  in  the  fuddled  last 
syllable  of  the  Baron's  name.  One  is  not  surprised  that 
Frank  Berry  married  Angelica  Catacomb — whichever 
name  was  first  conceived  made  the  other  inevitable; 
but  it  is  rather  well  done  to  call  Angelica's  father.  Sir 
George  Catacomb,  apothecary  to  his  late  Majesty 
George  IH.    You  see  he  very  naturally  buried  his  royal 
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patient.  This  way  of  carrying  on  a  pun  to  a  quiet, 
unlooked-for  and  hilarious  finish  is  distinctly  Thack- 
erayan. 

Thackeray  had  many  experiences.  He  once  made 
an  attempt  to  be  elected  to  Parliament,  and  happened 
to  meet  one  day  the  rival  candidate  who  parted  from 
him  with  the  familiar  Anglo-Saxon  phrase  "may  the 
best  man  win."  To  this  Thackeray  instantly  replied, 
"I  hope  not." 

Things  to  eat  loom  large  in  Thackeray's  books.  In 
Vanity  Fair  we  read  of  the  salmi  of  partridges  Becky 
Sharp  prepared  to  tickle  the  palate  of  Lord  Steyne, 
that  jaded  old  gourmet.  But  a  salmi  belongs  to  the 
aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes,  just  as  rabbit  stew  and 
the  "weal  pie"  which  Sam  Weller  loved,  belong  to  the 
common  folk.  And  there's  one  of  the  differences  already 
referred  to.  Dickens  wrote  of  the  humble,  those  whose 
joys  were  simple  and  homely.  Thackeray  takes  us  into 
more  sophisticated  society,  but  both  alike,  though  in 
unequal  measure,  exploit  the  part  culinary  proficiency 
exerts  in  promoting  the  comfort  and  consequently  the 
happiness,  and  mellowing  the  heart  of  mankind. 

In  personal  appearance  Thackeray  was  a  tall  man, 
standing  six  feet  four  in  height,  and  his  flowing  hair 
was  prematurely  grey;  his  face  was  kind  in  expression 
with  a  suggestion  of  critical  sensitiveness,  but  this  was 
saved  from  severity  by  the  playfulness  of  his  disposition 
which  pervaded  his  intellect  and  sparkled  in  his  blue 
eyes.  His  forehead  was  broad,  and  his  lips  were  full 
and  wore  a  slight  curve  of  disdain.  The  face  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  one  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
figuring nose  which  was  broken  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
Charterhouse. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  this  school 
celel)ratecl  the  tercentenary  of  its  present  foundation 
in  1911,  There  were  educated  many  men  whose  names 
in  the  history  of  our  own  country  are  famihar  to  you: 
Roger  WilHams,  founder  of  Rhode  Island;  General 
Oglethorpe,  first  Colonial  Governor  of  Georgia;  Lord 
Cornwallis;  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  John  Wesley, 
the  father  of  Methodism.  Today  Mr.  Cvril  Maude,  and 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell*  Generalissimo  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  in  England  are  well  known  Old  Car- 
thusians. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  significance  of  this  Boy 
Scout  movement.  It  is  of  world-wide  importance,  and 
it  has  not  often  been  given  to  one  man  in  the  course  of  a 
few  short  years  to  produce  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
the  human  race.  The  idea  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  It 
gives  its  members  that  which  the  crowded,  busy, 
hustling,  anxious  modern  elementary  school  has  no 
leisure  to  supply.  It  teaches  discipline,  order,  obedi- 
ence, self-restraint,  devotion  to  a  common  ideal,  all 
the  qualities  that  make  for  civic  and  individual  develop- 
ment on  the  right  lines. 

One  of  Thackeray's  earliest  ventures  was  the 
financing  of  two  newspapers:  The  National  Standard 
and  the  Constitutional,  both  of  which  came  to  grief, 
and  having  by  this  time  exhausted  his  resources, 
Thackeray  had  to  turn  around  for  some  other  means 
of  livelihood.  At  about  this  time  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Punch,  and  his  writings  went  far  toward  making  that 
famous  humorous  and  satirical  weekly  the  successful 
institution  it  soon  became,  and  which  it  has  continued 
to  be  down  to  the  present  time.    It  is  not  too  much  to 

•It  is  frequently  stated  that  Baden-Powell  was  the  originator  of  the  Boy  Scout  idea.  This  is 
quite  a  mistake.  Daniel  Carter  Beard  was  the  originator  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  B-P  probably 
was  the  leader  of  the  movement  in  England. 
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say  that  its  volumes  present  a  picture  of  the  poHtics, 
social  life  and  fashions  of  England  for  the  past  seventy 
years. 

In  1847  Thackeray  commenced  publishing  Vanity 
Fair  in  monthly  parts,  and  this  placed  him  immediately 
in  the  forefront  of  novelists.  The  parts  were  illustrated 
by  himself.  During  his  life  in  Paris  he  picked  up  such 
knowledge  of  drawing  as  he  ever  attained;  a  limitation 
which  did  not  prevent  him  becoming,  if  one  of  the  least 
exact,  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  delightful  of  illus- 
trators, and  in  this  respect  he  certainly  ranks  as  one, 
even  if  as  the  least,  of  the  band  of  humorous  artists 
and  illustrators  which  included  Cruikshank,  Leech 
and  Dicky  Doyle. 

Vanity  Fair  was  an  attempt  at  the  creation  of  a 
novel  which  should  be  free  from  the  popular  weaknesses 
of  the  average  picture  of  fashionable  fiction.  It  was 
to  be  the  fullest  expression  of  that  sense  of  reality  which 
has  made  a  satirist  of  Thackeray.  His  attitude  toward 
the  literary  tastes  of  his  period  was  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Fielding  toward  those  of  his  day;  in  fact 
Thackeray  was  in  the  direct  line  of  literary  descent 
from  the  author  of  Tom  Jones.  His  aim  was  to  restore 
actuality  to  fiction.  And  Vanity  Fair  was  as  much  a 
protest  against  sentimentalism  and  sham  heroics  as 
Joseph  Andrews.  But  it  was  saved  from  the  weakness 
of  this  last  novel  in  that  it  did  not  begin  as  a  burlesque. 
Thackeray  was  too  conscious  an  artist  for  that,  and 
his  method  of  protest  against  unreality  in  the  art  of 
the  novel  was  not  to  poke  fun,  but  to  create  the  reality 
as  he  conceived  it,  and  so  point  a  moral  by  personal 
example. 
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Vanity  Fair  was  such  an  example;  it  is  a  section  of 
social  life,  and  if  every  semblance  of  story  were  removed 
it  would  still  remain  a  thoroughly  interesting  novel. 
Thackeray,  according  to  the  lights  of  his  time  did  that, 
which  Ibsen  has  done  more  recently,  and  with  greater 
freedom,  because  unhampered  by  the  sentimentalism 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  English  people.  Ibsen 
strove  to  reveal  human  action-  as  it  is,  without  any 
deference  to  preconceived  opinion  or  moral  anticipa- 
tion. Thackeray  strove  to  make  you  feel  about  his 
novels  much  as  Ibsen  made  you  feel  about  his  plays; 
that  you  were  the  witness  of  incidents  in  life  whose 
actors  were  unconscious  of  your  observation.  But 
Thackeray  could  never  make  his  characters  feel  that 
they  were  not  under  his  eye.  Ibsen  almost  achieves  the 
absolute  in  his  plays.  His  scenes  are  like  what  one 
might  see  going  on  inside  a  house  if  some  one  were  to 
remove  a  wall. 

Thackeray  never  achieved  so  absolute  a  realism. 
He  never,  try  as  he  would,  created  a  character  which  did 
not  reflect  in  a  marked  manner  his  own  prejudices  and 
tastes.  His  works  are  in  a  more  obvious  and  special 
sense  than  is  true  of  those  of  most  authors,  the  direct 
expression  of  his  personality;  and  this  personality  is 
one  of  universal  and  conspicuous  interest.  The  women 
of  Vanity  Fair,  Amelia  Osborne,  Becky  Sharp  and  even 
that  worldly  old  reprobate  Miss  Crawley  have  a  greater 
air  of  reality  than  the  women  of  any  novels  up  to  that 
time;  and  this  reality  was  to  be  intensified  in  Henry 
Esmond  in  the  persons  of  Lady  Castlewood  and  Beatrix. 
Yet  each  one  gives  the  impression  that  she  is  under 
the  author's  instructions.     That  she  is  so  good  or  so 
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amiable  because  Thackeray  liked  her  so;  that  she  is  so 
wicked  or  so  snobbish  because  Thackeray  could  see 
these  vices  more  acutely  because  of  his  antipathy  to 
them.  Nevertheless,  both  the  men  and  women  of 
Vanity  Fair  are  real,  and  with  these  reservations 
convincing. 

Vanity  Fair  was  followed  by  Pendennis,  Esmond, 
and  The  Newcomes.  To  many  students  Esmond  seems, 
and  will  seem  Thackeray's  capital  work,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Vanity  Fair  and  Esmond  hold  the 
field  against  the  rest,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Yet 
so  eminent  a  man  of  letters  as  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  thinks  that  as  time  passes  Barry  Lyndon 
will  rise  in  the  general  estimation,  and  Esmond  decline 
a  little  from  its  proud  place.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
distinguished  lover  of  Thackeray,  Professor  Saintsbury, 
recently  made  confession  that  he  liked  Barry  Lyndon 
less  than  any  other  book  of  the  author,  less  even  than 
Catherine  which  is  much  inferior  in  art,  and  very  much 
less  than  Philip  which  may  be  said  to  be  inferior  in  art 
likewise.  When  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide.^ 
But  when  books  are  so  great  as  these,  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed  is  not  of  the  utmost  importance. 

His  famous  series  of  studies  of  The  English  Humor- 
ists of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  his  brilliant  and 
realistic  studies  of  the  Four  Georges  were  first  presented 
to  the  world  as  lectures  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  one  of  these  lectures  he  touches  on  the  last 
days  of  George  III  with  a  pathos  rarely  reached  in 
modern  literature.  The  passage  is  a  gem  of  exquisite 
beauty.     He  says: 

"I  have  seen  his  picture  as  it  was  taken  at  this  time, 
hanging  in  the  apartment  of  his  daughter,  the  Land- 
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gravinc  of  Hesse  Homhourg — amidst  l)ooks  and 
AVindsor  furniture,  and  a  hundred  fond  remembrances 
of  her  English  home.  The  poor  okl  fatlier  is  represented 
in  a  purple  gown,  his  snowy  l)eard  falling  over  his 
breast — the  star  of  his  famous  order  still  idly  shining 
on  it.  He  was  not  only  sightless;  he  became  utterly 
deaf.  All  light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of  human  voices, 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  of  God  were  taken  from 
him.  Some  slight  lucid  moments  he  had,  in  one  of 
which  the  queen  desiring  to  see  him,  found  him  singing 
a  hymn  and  accompanying  himself  on  the  harpsichord. 
When  he  had  finished  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud 
for  her,  and  then  for  her  family,  and  then  for  the 
nation,  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  himself  that  it 
might  please  God  to  avert  his  heavy  calamity  from  him 
but  if  not,  to  give  him  resignation  to  submit.  He  then 
burst  into  tears,  and  his  reason  again  fled." 

Thackeray's  powder  as  a  lecturer  w^as  limited.  He 
had  none  of  the  dramatic  ability  which  came  so  natu- 
rally to  Dickens,  nor  had  he  that  equally  important 
gift  of  laboriousness  which  made  Dickens  rehearse 
every  single  word  and  inflection  of  the  voice  before 
facing  his  audience.  Thackeray  wrote  his  lectures  with 
care  and  knowledge,  and  read  them  in  a  straightfor- 
ward, plodding  manner,  depending  almost  entirely  upon 
the  matter,  rather  than  the  manner  of  their  delivery. 
He  had  in  his  plain  way  of  speaking  and  delivery,  with- 
out much  ornament  of  elocution,  a  strange  power  of 
making  himself  believed,  and  after  all  that  is  the  only 
justifiable  design  of  eloquence. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  Thackeray's  death 
but  we  are  no  nearer  discovering  the  secret  of  his 
enduring  success.  Evervone  believes  that  we  are  wuser 
folk,  more  critical,  more  nice  in  our  literary  apprecia- 
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tion  than  Thackeray's  first  readers.  New  standards 
are  necessarily  evolved  and  will  obtain.  This  is 
inevitable.  Our  new  novels  are  written  by  clever  men 
and  women  for  this  cleverer  and  larger  public.  But  the 
puzzle  remains — our  clever  books,  once  read,  are  never 
pulled  out  again  from  the  shelf;  while  the  honorable 
dog's  ears  multiply  within  Thackeray's  covers.  Reduc- 
ing this  to  a  simple  case,  we  find  ourselves  again  con- 
fronted with  the  old  ciuestion:  What  is  genius.^  One 
of  the  chief  trials  in  life  is  to  have  mediocrity  pass  its 
final  judgment  on  genius.  Yet  of  all  things  this  is  the 
one  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

It  is  a  fact  that  never  before  have  there  been  pro- 
duced so  many  works  of  fiction  and  of  such  varying 
quality.  Still  the  standard  of  the  average  novel 
today  is  incomparably  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Where  so  many  are 
good,  how  few  are  distinguished  from  their  fellows! 
Two  books  of  outstanding  merit  there  have  been 
''Joseph  Vance,'"  and  ''Broke  of  Covenden;"  the  rest 
one  reads,  enjoys  and  puts  away.  One  essential 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  with  the  former  you  can  with  comparative  ease 
detect  the  good  from  the  bad.  Time  has  done  it  for 
you,  and  time  is  the  acid  test  of  books  as  of  friends. 

Wherein  then  differs  Thackeray  from  his  brethren 
of  the  pen.^  The  answer  is  not,  perhaps,  so  difficult 
after  all.  He  is  their  superior  in  characterization;  he 
is  their  superior  in  style — that  wonderful,  simple,  easy 
style  that  can  without  apparent  effort  rise  to  the 
heights  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  of  passion, 
tenderness  and  irony;  he  is  their  superior  in  humor. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Perhaps  his  strongest  attraction  for 
his  readers,  albeit  many  of  them  know  it  not,  is  that  he 
gives  humanity  in  its  depths,  not  in  its  superficial 
appearances. 

What  those  of  us  who  are  our  contem])oraries  in 
age  most  miss  is  that  class  of  literature  which  in  par- 
ticular serves  the  great  cause  of  cheering  us  all  up. 
Public  taste  at  any  particular  moment  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  society  at  the  time, 
on  its  psychological,  social  and  aesthetic  climate.  We 
view  life  through  this  medium  which,  like  a  translucent 
screen,  lets  through  some  rays,  rejects  some  and 
absorbs  others.  Now,  the  world  in  which  we  live  today 
is  full  of  sadness  and  difficulty.  No  doubt  it  always 
has  been  to  those  who  think,  and  still  more  to  those 
who  feel,  but  perhaps  we  are  more  conscious  of  it  and 
more  concerned  with  it  than  we  used  to  be.  We  are 
all  perplexed  with  the  many  riddles  of  the  painful 
earth,  and  our  perplexity  is  reflected  in  our  literature. 
Fiction  at  its  best  is  a  reflection  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  time  and  place.  All  books  that  sell  well  are  not 
necessarily  fine  pieces  of  literature;  but  if  they  sell  well 
the  public  want  them.  Some  of  them  must  be  good  unless 
the  public  is  totally  wrong.  And  if  the  public  is  always 
wrong,  w^ho  is  right .^  There  is  a  growth  of  interest  in 
books  which  have  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  life — the 
conduct  of  life  in  what  we  call  business;  in  the  relations 
of  the  individual  to  the  individual.  A  book  which 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  reality  may  be  safely  called 
a  good  book;  it  really  matters  little  whether  its  char- 
acters are  society  ladies  or  cowboys,  so  long  as  we  see 
and  know  them,  and  breathe  the  air  that  they  breathe. 
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Nevertheless  the  medium  itself  is  largely  of  our  own 
creation;  and  though  it  may  not  be  given  to  all  of  us  to 
change  its  refractive  character  from  the  pitch  of  sadness 
and  perplexity  to  that  of  cheerfulness  and  hope,  yet  it 
is  the  special  function  and  privilege  of  literature  and 
of  other  kindred  forms  of  creative  art,  so  to  modify  the 
literary  and  aesthetic  climate  that,  in  due  course,  the 
public  is  made  by  the  force  of  genius  to  accept  some 
new  mode  of  expression,  some  new  ideal  of  art,  some 
living  change  in  the  perpetually  living  process  of  the 
human  spirit.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  work  for 
genius  in  the  domain  of  literature  and  art. 

It  has  been  stated  on  high  authority  that  no  man 
is  perfect,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  artistic 
writer  has  ever  approached  closely  to  the  ideal  he  has 
conceived.  Thackeray,  like  lesser  man,  had  faults 
which  would  have  destroyed  his  inferior  brethren,  and 
which  are  very  apparent  when  he  is  not  at  his  best. 
Thus  his  digressions  in  the  form  of  asides  to  his  readers, 
about  which  in  Vanity  Fair  nobody  grumbles,  in  Philip 
for  instance,  certainly  become  tedious.  Yet  these 
very  digressions  are  characteristic  of  the  man.  They 
are  the  visible  signs  of  the  warfare,  not  less  bitter 
because  it  was  usually  carried  on  from  behind  the 
barrier  of  humor,  that  all  the  days  of  his  life  he  waged 
against  humbug,  against  want  of  charity,  against  the 
unjust,  against  those  who  meanly  admitted  mean  things. 

With  the  exception  of  Catherine,  designed  to  counter- 
act the  unwholesome  influence  of  the  brocade-and-lace 
highwayman  school  of  fiction,  Thackeray  never  wrote 
a  novel  with  a  purpose  (in  the  sense  that  Bleak  House 
is  such) ;  but  no  man  ever  wrote  more  deliberately  to 
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expose  the  shams  of  the  world,  to  hold  up  the  unworthy 
to  obloquy,  and  to  encourage  the  worthy.  Give  ear 
to  this: 

"People  are  living  and  flourishing  in  the  world  with 
no  reverence  except  for  j)rosperity,  and  no  eye  for 
anything  beyond  success — faithless,  hopeless,  charity- 
less.  Let  us  have  at  them,  dear  friends,  with  might 
and  main." 

Therein  will  be  found  Thackeray's  call  to  arms.  He 
styled  himself  the  Week-day  Preacher  and  he  earned 
the  title;  does  he  not  stop  perpetually  in  his  story  and 
begin  to  preach  to  you.^  He  never  shirked  the  duty  of 
moralist,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  novelist.  He  has 
ever  before  him  the  object  to  show  humanity  its  own 
not  over-pleasing  image  in  the  glass  that  clearly  reflected 
not  only  its  virtues  but  also  its  multifold  faults.  The 
world  seemed  to  him  a  sad  place,  in  which  melancholy 
was  more  to  the  fore  than  mirth.  "Oh,  Vanitas 
Vanitatum!  Which  of  us  is  happy  in  the  world  .^  Which 
of  us  has  his  desire,  or  having  it  is  satisfied?"  Indeed, 
"Vanitas  Vanitatum"  was  the  text  he  cried  unceas- 
ingly, and  upon  which  he  built  his  sermons. 

"Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale, 
And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale 
Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin." 

Yet  Thackeray  who  saw  so  clearly  the  miseries  of 

the  world  never  degenerated  into  a  prophet  crjdng,  in 

season  and  out  of  season,  Woe!  Woe!    He  could  see  as 

well  as  anyone  the  brightness  too.     "Well,  suppose  life 

he  a  desert.^"  he  asked,  "There  are  halting  places  and 

shades,  and  refreshing  waters."     In  this  desert  of  life 

no  one  more  heartily  than  Thackeray  welcomed  the 

oases  of  love  and  kindness. 
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Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Thackeray  was 
a  sentimentalist,  and  he  knew  it  and  fought  against  it, 
but  never  entirely  vanquished  it.  The  artist,  not  the 
moralist  makes  the  truth  prevail.  It  is  his  characters 
by  whom  he  lives,  who  convince  us  in  the  end  that  an 
infinite  need  of  loving  renders  man  divine,  that  the 
transparency  of  a  fine  nature  is  august — most  of  all  in 
misfortune — that  human  tears  can  efface  many  blem- 
ishes, and  that  pity  is  own  sister  to  fortitude — these 
are  some  of  the  things,  at  any  rate,  that  Thackeray 
learned,  and  having  learned  knew  most  decisively  how 
to  put  into  action. 

We  cannot  analyze  a  spiritual  fact.  We  cannot 
designate  its  secret.  We  feel  it  in  that  solemn  moment 
when,  as  the  tolling  bell  of  the  Charterhouse  chapel 
calls  him  for  the  last  time  to  prayer,  the  finest  gentle- 
man in  all  fiction  answers  to  his  name  "Adsum,"  and 
stands  in  the  presence  of  the  Master. 

The  novel  may  return  eventually  to  its  constituent 
elements.  Even  then,  let  us  hope,  half  a  dozen  char- 
acters such  as  Morgan,  Steyne,  Becky,  Colonel  New- 
come,  Rawdon  and  my  Lord  Castlewood  may  still 
stand  in  the  void  like  the  sparse  temples  of  the  Incas, 
or  the  Roman  Villas  in  Saxon  Britain,  haunted  ruins 
of  a  great  race  mysteriously  no  more. 
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BENJAMIN    DISRAELI 

« 

TO  escape  the  Inquisition  many  Jewish  famihes 
fled  from  Spain  the  year  America  was  discovered, 
and  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  oldest  of  them.  This  family  settled  in  Venice, 
where  they  lived  in  flourishing  circumstances  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  took  the  name  of 
D'Israeli,  from  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Jacob  who  had 
led  them  through  unexampled  trials,  and  also,  prob- 
ably, in  that  spirit  of  race  pride  which  amidst  all  his 
conformity  to  British  conventions,  was  a  marked  trait 
in  the  faith  of  their  great  English  descendant. 

A  member  of  this  family,  Benjamin,  moved  to 
London,  and  settling  there  in  1748,  founded  the  branch 
from  which  was  descended  in  the  third  generation,  that 
Benjamin  Disraeli  who  was  destined  not  only  to 
become  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  the  most 
spectacular  statesman  in  her  history,  but  also  to  con- 
tribute to  English  literature  a  series  of  brilliant  novels. 

The  elder  Benjamin  DTsraeli  and  his  son  Isaac 
married  in  their  own  faith,  but  a  change  came  over 
the  latter  and  he,  with  his  entire  family,  withdrew  from 
the  covenant  of  Abraham,  and  became  members  of 
the  Church   of  England,   and  Benjamin  his  son  was 
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baptized  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  London.  According 
to  the  Register  the  date  was  July  31st,  1817,  and  the 
Reverend  I.  Thimbleby  officiated. 

He  was  also  married  in  the  Church  of  England — in 
the  still  fashionable  church,  St.  George's,*  Hanover 
Square.  The  marriage  was  a  happy  one  although  the 
lady  was  twelve  years  his  senior.  She  was  a  widow  and 
her  name  was  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis.  She  used  to  say, 
laughingly,  "Dizzy  married  me  for  my  money,  but  if 
he  had  the  chance  again  he  would  marry  me  for  love." 

Disraeli  was  ambitious,  and  it  was  good  politics 
that  he  should  marrv  a  w^oman  of  Christian  birth  in 
order  to  obscure  in  the  public  eye,  as  far  as  possible  his 
own  Judaism,  and  the  lady  had  money  which  was  one 
thing  essential  to  his  ambition.  At  that  time  many 
women  whom  he  might  have  fancied  would  have 
hesitated  to  accept  a  man  of  his  race.  It  was  a  strange 
union  in  some  respects,  not  lacking  in  those  elements 
that  furnish  the  world  with  comedy,  but  heroic  also 
and  beautiful.  Nevertheless  there  is  but  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  although  a  professing  Christian,  he,  all 
through  his  life,  was  animated  by  sympathies  as  warmly 
Jewish  as  if  he  had  been  a  worshipper  in  the  fanes  of 
his  fathers. 

When  taunted  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  with  being  a  Jew,  he  retorted:  "I  am 
a  Jew!  I  am  a  Jew!  But  when  your  ancestors  were 
savages  in  the  forests,  mine  were  priests  at  the  altar  of 
God!" 

Thus  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  make  Rebecca  speak  of 
her  people: 

*In  this  church  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  married,  and  the  best  man  on  the  occasion  was 
the  present  (1914)  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 
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"Heaven  in  ire  has  driven  him  from  his  countrv, 
but  industry  has  opened  to  him  the  only  road  to  power 
and  to  influence  which  oppression  has  left  unbarred. 
Read  the  ancient  history  of  the  people  of  God,  and  tell 
me  if  those  by  whom  Jehovah  wrought  such  marvels 
among  the  nations  were  then  a  people  of  misers  and 
usurers !  .  .  .  .  We  number  names  amongst  us  to  which 
your  boasted  northern  no})ility  is  as  the  gourd  compared 
with  the  cedar — names  that  ascend  far  back  to  those 
high  times  when  the  Divine  Presence  shook  the  mercv 
seat  between  the  cherul)im,  and  which  derive  their 
splendour  from  no  earthly  prince,  but  from  the  awful 
Voice  which  bade  their  fathers  be  nearest  of  the  con- 
gregation to  the  Vision."* 

When  advocating  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  means  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
membership  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  he  did  so 
not  on  the  grounds  of  religious  liberty,  but  because 
England  w^as  a  Christian  community,  and  could  not 
have  been  so  but  for  the  efforts  and  teaching  of  a  Jew. 

In  his  writings,  as  in  his  speeches,  Disraeli  boldly 
prided  himself  on  his  Jewish  descent  and  the  glories  of 
his  race.  Jews  rich  in  gifts  as  in  gold  are  the  mythical 
heroes  in  the  Utopias  of  his  pictures,  but  the  most 
eloquent  defense  of  his  people  against  the  prejudices 
and  intolerance  of  Christendom  is  to  be  found  in  that 
chapter  of  the  Political  Biography  which  precedes  the 
explanation  of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  Jewish  disabilities. 

The  disability  of  Jews  seems  to  us  a  strange  satire 
on  the  vaunted  liberalism  of  the  age,  and  there  is  no 
more  significant  evidence  of  Disraeli's  sterling  man- 
hood than  the  display  of  loyalty  to  his  race  which  he 
gave  in  his  splendid  stand  through  these  acrimonious 

•Ivanhoe,  Chap.  XXXIX. 
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debates  at  a  time  when  he  had  only  half  won  the  con- 
fidence of  his  followers,  and  his  personal  interests 
pointed  in  quite  the  opposite  direction. 

Nor  was  his  birth  the  only  obstacle  he  had  to  over- 
come. In  place  of  being  sent  to  one  of  the  great  Public 
Schools  preparatory  to  his  entering  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities, he  very  much  educated  himself,  although  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  what  must  have  been  a  loss  to 
many,  did  not  in  the  end  prove  a  gain  to  him.  The 
irresistible  bent  of  his  inclination  soon  burst  the  bonds 
of  circumstances;  the  consciousness  that  it  must  rest 
with  himself  to  create  his  future  hardened  him  into  a 
man  while  most  men  are  still  boys. 

While  proud  of  his  name  he  w^as  not  adverse  to 
altering  its  spelling  when  he  found  the  course  expe- 
dient— "Oh,  knock  out  the  apostrophe;  it  looks  so 
foreign.  Write  my  name  in  one  word — Disraeli,"  he 
said  to  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  when  he  was  a 
Parliamentary  candidate  for  Maidstone  in  1837.  And 
later  he  did  the  same  for  his  father  when  editing  an 
edition  of  that  gentleman's  works. 

He  not  only  knew  his  value,  and  perhaps  overrated 
it,  but  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  impressing  the 
sense  of  it  on  others.  The  art  of  making  himself  indis- 
pensable was  the  secret  of  his  successful  life.  Imper- 
turbable self-sufficiency  founded  on  a  profound  con- 
sciousness of  equality  or  superiority,  was  the  talisman 
by  which  this  brilliant  and  gifted  man  forced  the  doors 
which  were  held  against  him. 

His  father  moved  in  the  best  literary  circles  of  the 
day,  and  the  son,  picturesque  in  external  appearance, 
precociously  self-possessed  and  cherishing,  even  as  a 
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lad,  the  dreams  of  ambition  which  he  ultimately  con- 
verted into  solid  realities,  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  brought  within  his 
reach.  His  father's  house  was  a  meeting  place  for  all 
kinds  of  cultivated  people  and  he,  therefore,  had 
unusual  opportunities  and,  quite  naturally,  they  took 
an  interest  in  the  handsome  and  gifted  youth. 

While  yet  in  his  teens,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
brilliant  circle  of  which  Lady  Blessington  and  Count 
D'Orsay  were  the  centers,  and  in  dandyism  he  was  no 
mean  rival  to  the  Count  himself.  One  account  of  him 
tells  how  he  appeared  at  a  dinner  party  wearing  a 
black  velvet  coat  lined  with  satin,  purple  trousers  with 
a  gold  band  running  down  the  outside  seam,  a  scarlet 
waistcoat,  long  lace  ruffles  falling  down  to  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  white  gloves;  his  hair  in  long  black  ringlets 
falling  down  upon  his  shoulders.  In  the  society  in 
which  he  appeared  thus  splendidly  caparisoned,  young 
Disraeli  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  conversational  powers  and  the  keenness  of  his 
sarcasm. 

Ere  long  he  made  himself  prominent  in  another  way. 
In  1826,  when  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
published  Vivian  Grey  his  first  novel.  This  clever  book 
was  a  marked  success,  ascribable  in  part  to  the  dash 
and  piquancy  of  style,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
daring  with  which  the  author  satirized  prominent 
public  men  of  the  day  under  thinly  veiled  fictitious 
names.    It  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  "Upper  Ten." 

This  strange  fiction  has  a  deep  interest;  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  portrait  of  the  hero  is 
intended  by  the  author  as  his  own  likeness,  and  that 
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the  dreams,  the  reflections  and  the  opinions  of  Vivian 

Grey  were  a  faithful  echo  of  those  of  Benjamin  Disraeh 

at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty.   Proof  of  this  is  furnished 

by   the   persistency   with   which   he   followed   up   the 

principles  of  action  which  Vivian  Grey  prescribed  for 

himself;  says  Vivian: 

"We  must  mix  with  the  herd;  we  must  enter  into 
their  feelings;  we  must  humor  their  weaknesses; 
we  must  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  we  do  not 
feel,  and  share  the  merriment  of  fools.  Oh  yes!  to 
rule  men  we  must  be  men;  to  prove  that  we  are 
strong  we  must  be  weak;  to  prove  that  we  are 
giants,  we  must  be  dwarfs  ....  Mankind, 
then,  is  my  great  game." 

Having  achieved  this  brilliant  dehut  in  literature, 
the  young  author  voyaged  in  the  East.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  these  travels  that  his  imagination  became 
fired  by  the  history  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprang. 
He  pondered  deeply  over  its  traditions  and  its  extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes,  and  all  the  poetry  of  his  nature 
was  moved  as  he  pondered.  It  doubtless  harmonized 
completely  with  the  self-esteem  of  which  he  was  always 
peculiarly  conscious,  that  he  should  be  a  member  of 
such  a  race,  and  he  consequently  devoted  no  small 
portion  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
that  people  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  These 
travels  were  of  inestimable  advantage  to  him  and  not 
the  least  benefit  was  his  full  restoration  to  health.  It 
was  then  he  wrote  the  well-known  letters  to  his  sister. 
These  letters  written  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
fullness  are  of  great  value  for  interpreting  the  author. 

Dowered  with  neither  land  nor  name  this  perfumed 
fop,  this  novelist,  this  Jew,  fought  his  way  into  what, 
in  those  days,  was  the  "best  club  in  London" — the 
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House  of  Commons,  although  it  has  been  said  that 
nowadays  it  is  Httle  more  exclusive  than  the  Union 
Station.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  an  utter  failiu'e,  but  with  unflagging  patience  and 
a  confidence  in  himself  which  no  reverse  could  shake, 
he  fought  on.  That  scornful  courage  and  decision  of 
character  which  was  his  marked  trait,  never  failed  him. 

The  story  of  that  maiden  speech  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  Disraeli.  It  has  been  often  told.  But 
I  will  refer  merely  to  the  peroration  of  that  historic 
parliamentary  failure,  because  it  was  the  most  remark- 
able of  many  telling  perorations  delivered  by  the 
speaker,  for  it  contained  the  secret  as  well  as  the 
promise  of  his  long  series  of  triumphs: 

"I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  reception  I 
have  experienced.  I  have  begun  several  times 
many  things  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last. 
I  shall  sit  down  now;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
you  will  hear  me." 

To  think  this  and  to  say  it  next  day  would  have 
been  nothing.  It  w^as  Disraeli  himself  who  remarked 
that  clever  repartee  consists  of  having  at  your  tongue's 
end  the  words  w^hich  come  to  others  an  hour  later. 
The  best  retorts  ever  uttered  are  usually  not  thought 
of  until  after  the  other  fellow  has  gone  home.  But  to 
say  this,  not  so  much  in  the  petulance  of  temper  as 
with  the  calm  earnestness  of  conviction,  at  a  moment 
when  most  men  would  have  been  crushed  helplessly 
under  the  load  of  ridicule,  and  stung  beyond  power 
of  reflection  by  the  disappointment  of  cherished  hopes, 
give  evidence  of  unexampled  strength  of  will  and 
presence  of  mind  and  of  the  overweening  confidence  it 
w^ent  so  far  to  justify.     As  it  did  not  crush  him  it  is 
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probable  that  first  mishap  helped  him.  The  House 
was  disposed  to  listen  with  interest  and  even  favor  to 
a  man  who  showed  he  had  reason  for  his  audacious 
defiance  of  its  judgment. 

During  the  next  few  years  Disraeli  spoke  at  inter- 
vals, and  was  listened  to  with  growing  attention  as  he 
learnt  to  tone  down  his  style  and  gestures  in  deference 
to  the  sentiment  of  his  critics.  Meanwhile  he  kept 
himself  before  the  public  rather  as  a  WTiter  than  a 
speaker,  and  added  more  to  his  literary  than  his 
political  reputation. 

It  was  then  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  successful 
fictions,  till  at  last  in  his  Conmgshy,  he  embodied  the 
doctrines  of  a  new  school  of  political  thought.  In  it 
he  criticised  the  great  party  leaders,  and  with  brilliant 
epigram,  metaphor  and  antithesis  delineated  their 
party  strategy  from  his  own  sarcastic  point  of  view. 

Long  and  brilliant  as  was  the  political  career  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli  (or  rather  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  he 
later  became),  it  was  far  exceeded  in  length  if  not  in 
brilliancy,  by  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  it  will 
be  our  business  this  morning  to  consider  him  in  relation 
to  his  position  in  literature.  No  writer  of  books  has 
ever  risen  so  high  in  the  public  service  in  England  as 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Probably  John  Morley  is  the 
nearest  second.  There  is  one  word  which  in  these 
days  of  alleged  political  graft,  I  would  like  to  say 
regarding  his  political  career,  because  it  is  due  to  a 
great  man  who  spent  fifty  years  with  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  enriching  himself  which  high  public  place 
gave  him,  that  even  his  most  bitter  antagonist  could 
not  attack  his  absolute  honesty. 
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It  is  hard  to  say  what  makes  a  great  man;  concep- 
tions of  greatness  differ  so  widely  when  gauged  by 
individual  ideas.  But  whether  Disraeli  may  fairly  be 
called  great  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  achieved  pre- 
eminence both  in  letters  and  in  political  life  in  the  face 
of  exceptional  obstacles,  and  that  is  the  infallible  test 
of  a  remarkable  man.  His  own  definition  was  one  icho 
affects  the  mind  of  his  own  generation.  Certain  it  is  that 
English  history  has  no  more  interesting  character. 

Had  he  never  turned  to  politics  Benjamin  Disraeli 
would  have  made  for  himself  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
a  literary  man,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discuss  one  side  of 
this  able  man  without  getting  mixed  in  the  other. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  not  even  the  closely  printed 
pages  of  Hansard  or  the  newspapers  of  the  day  could 
furnish  such  an  account,  from  his  point  of  view,  of  the 
political  movements  of  the  first  ten  years  of  his  public 
life,  as  can  be  read  in  that  wonderful  trilogy  of  novels, 
Coningshy  or  the  New  Generation;  Sybil,  or  the  Tivo 
Nations;  Tancred,  or  the  New  Crusade. 

He  was  a  born  politician;  his  most  vigorous  fiction 
took  the  shape  of  political  manifestoes;  his  women 
inspire  his  heroes  to  public  actions  and  feats  of  oratory, 
and  dismiss  them  from  sighing  at  their  feet,  to  save 
their  country  and  do  battle  with  the  dragon  of  faction. 
He  ever  held  a  Parliamentary  career  to  be  the  necessary 
culmination  of  a  successful  Englishman's  life — he  held 
that  all  minor  ambitions  merged  themselves  in  that  of 
making  a  mark  in  public. 

All  his  7nen  were  men  of  thought  or  speculation,  of 
action,  or  the  capability  of  action.  Like  Vivian  Grey, 
having  nothing  else  to  look  to,  they  made  ambition 
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their  profession,  set  their  feet  on  the  ladder  before  they 
had  left  school,  with  their  eyes  riveted  on  the  highest 
rung,  and  studied  every  human  being  they  came  across 
as  possible  foothold. 

This  book  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
scandalous  and  scandal-loving  tastes  of  the  society  to 
which  it  was  offered,  and  through  its  preposterous 
burlesque  of  the  things  and  thoughts  around  him  was 
always  expressed  the  daring  individuality  of  the 
author.  Yet  more  was  the  elaborate  portraiture  of 
Vivian  Grey  himself  an  exhibition  of  Disraeli's  own 
feelings  and  desires. 

Disraeli's  avowed  intention  was  to  set  forth  in 
Coningshy  "the  origin  and  condition  of  political  parties," 
in  Sybil,  "the  condition  of  the  people,  which  had  been 
a  consequence  of  them,"  and  in  Tancred  "the  duties  of 
the  church  as  a  main  remedial  agency  in  our  present 
state."  Apart  from  politics,  these  three  novels  are,  as 
novels,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  Disraeli's 
works. 

Although  in  one  or  two  unimportant  pieces,  Dis- 
raeli trespassed  into  verse,  prose  and  almost  only  one 
description  of  prose,  was  his  real  literary  field.  The 
novel  of  politics  and  social  satire,  with  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  romantic  element,  was  his  forte. 

On  the  whole,  the  books  by  which  he  will  be  most 
(I  do  not  say  most  deservedly)  remembered  are  Vivian 
Grey,  Coningshy,  Sybil,  Tancred,  Lothair  and  Endymion. 
There  are  passages  in  them  descriptive  of  men  and 
women,  and  there  are  happy  expressions  that  will  live, 
and  are  living  today,  as  manifested  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  being  reprinted  and  sold  and  by  the 
demand  for  them  by  the  reading  public  from  our  libraries. 
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The  merits  of  these  books  are,  on  any  just  estimate, 
extraordinarily  high,  though  they  are  unequally  so;  and, 
though  no  single  book  of  their  author,  with  the  doubt- 
ful exception  of  Henrietta  Temple,  deserves  unqualified 
praise,  that  extraordinary  tour  de  force  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  novel,  not  merely  of  its  author,  but  of  any  other, 
in  which  love-making  pure  and  simple  supports  a  book. 
It  is  singularly  free  from  political  allusions.  Every- 
where else  the  author  touches  a  great  many  springs. 

The  almost  unequalled  power  of  sarcastic  and,  at 
the  same  time,  really  illustrative  epigram  which  Dis- 
raeli possessed  lights  his  novels  up.  The  romantic 
exploits  of  the  hero  in  Tancred,  for  example,  and  the 
long  prelude  to  this  narrative  which  constitutes  a  third 
of  the  volume,  contains  more  pungent  sarcasm,  aimed 
at  political  and  fashionable  societ3%  peers,  prelates, 
fine  ladies  and  the  rest,  than  could  be  distilled  out  of 
all  the  novels  of  Anthony  Trollope  put  together. 

His  love  of  personal  anecdote  and  gossip  gives  his 
books  a  living  and  human  interest,  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  business  saves  them  from  being  trifling; 
his  remarkable  imaginative  power,  his  freaks  of  fancy, 
and  even  the  "georgeousness  of  upholstery,"  of  which 
he  has  been  accused,  prevent  them  from  appearing 
dull  or  commonplace. 

There  is  indeed  always  in  them  a  certain  amount 
of  what  may  be  called  wilful  mystification.  Partly  a 
kind  of  amiable  mischief  of  which  he  was  never  devoid 
and  partly  a  true  sense  of  art,  made  him  mix  up  and 
embroil  his  portraits  in  a  manner  very  puzzling  to 
simple-minded  people,  who  merely  wanted  to  be  told 
"Who's  who." 
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He  is  sometimes  called  unreal ;  but  in  truth  hardly 
any  writer  has  truer  touches  of  humanity.  The  gam- 
bling scene  in  The  Young  Duke  (one  of  the  poorest  of  his 
books  as  a  whole)  would  have  done  honor  to  Thackeray; 
and  more  amiable  instances  of  the  same  power  abound. 
When  Endymion  appeared,  a  great  opponent  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  policy  remarked  on  the  vivid  sense  of  asso- 
ciation and  human  interest  shown  by  the  passage  about 
St.  James  Street.  Perhaps,  with  all  his  supposed 
yearnings  after  vague  Oriental  splendors,  no  place  was 
so  real  to  Disraeli  as  London;  and  it  is  hardly  a  hyper- 
bole to  say  that  to  few  men  was  London  as  real  as  to 
him.  He  had  the  historic  sense  of  the  race  of  his  birth, 
and  he  transferred  it  to  the  nation  of  his  adoption.  The 
face-to-face  withstandings  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  obscurer 
contests  in  country  hustings,  the  infinite  delights  of  the 
political  battle,  were  to  him  intensely  actual — and  yet 
he  realized  all  the  generations  of  men  who  had  fought 
and  conquered  and  fallen  before  his  days. 

As  pictures  of  society,  the  earlier  novels  were 
cleverly  painted  by  a  brilliant  young  artist  drawing 
freely  on  his  imagination,  although  the  coloring  gradu- 
ally sobered  down,  and  in  Lothair  and  Etidymion  at  last 
came  compositions  from  the  life.  Yet  from  the  first 
there  was  the  originality,  lightness,  and  sparkle  which 
will  carry  off  any  quantity  of  improbability  and  mysti- 
cism. Few  writers  have  succeeded  better  in  hitting  off 
a  character.  He  was  fond  of  seeking  his  models  in 
well-known  men,  reproducing  them  with  startling 
realism.  He  filled  his  tales  of  fashionable  and  political 
life  with  characters  taken  from  contemporary  English 
society  so  little  disguised  that  the  publication  of  his 
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later  novels  was  always  followed  promptly  by  the 
publication  of  a  key  to  each  of  them,  j^iving  the  real 
names  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  suggested 
the  personages  in  the  story.  But  Disraeli  was  not  a 
caricaturist.  Rather  did  he  resemble  a  popular  por- 
trait painter  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  flatter  his  sitters. 
He  was  not  always  kindly  however,  and  in  Lothair  he 
introduces  an  Oxford  Professor,  in  whom  the  late 
Goldwin  Smith  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  himself. 

But  his  more  cultivated  judgment  dealt  in  compo- 
sitions rather  than  photographs;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion just  noted,  the  characters  were  representative  men 
more  than  the  men  themselves.  In  it,  too,  there  was 
little  or  nothing  of  the  satirist  who  relies  on  human 
weakness  for  his  best  effects.  Rather  vou  had  the 
genial  philosopher  who  took  for  granted  the  evil  of  the 
world  and  its  countless  follies,  but  who  had  come  to 
see  there  was  good  in  everything  and  in  most  people, 
and  who  had  learnt  to  take  more  pleasure  in  seeing 
things  on  their  sunny  side. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  less  an  orator  than  his  great 
contemporary  Gladstone.  Notwithstanding  his  lucid- 
ity of  statement,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  marvellous 
command  of  language,  his  set  speeches  are  not  his 
greatest  monument.  He  tried  hard  to  give  his  hearers 
the  impression  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  prepar- 
ing his  speeches.  Discussing  Plunket's  oratory  with 
Disraeli,  Lord  Granville  remarked  that  the  Irish 
statesman  hesitated  so  long  for  a  word  that  he  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  breaking  down.  "Lord  bless  you," 
Disraeli  exclaimed,  "Did  that  take  you  in?  Why  that 
is  part  of  the  trick.     I  have  often  done  it  to  make  it 
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appear  that  my  speech  has  not  been  prepared."  Once 
after  escaping  with  extreme  difficulty  from  a  corner 
where  his  word  was  in  question,  he  said  to  his  secretary 
with  that  half-cynical  smile,  characteristically  his  own: 
"God  is  great,  and  it  seems  to  me  He  grows  greater 
and  greater  day  by  day."  It  was  Carlyle  who  remarked 
that  "Dizzy  prays  morning  and  evening  that  people  may 
not  find  out  what  a  humbug  he  is;  Gladstone,  that  he 
himself  may  not  find  out  what  a  humbug  he  is." 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  shrewd  diplomat,  although 
Bismarck  remarked  that  he  was  "too  unscrupulous" 
when  trying  to  get  all  he  could  for  the  British  empire. 
"Unscrupulous"  is  a  nice  word  to  be  used  by  the 
Prussian  butcher  who  was  the  author  of  that  infamous 
remark  in  1871  that  he  would  bleed  France  lokite.  It 
was  ever  with  Disraeli  ad  majorem  gloriam  of  his 
beloved  Queen  to  whom  he  was  extremely  loyal  and 
whose  personal  regard  for  him  is  well  known.  He 
was  the  iSrst  great  imperialist,  and  it  is  said  that  in  his 
later  years  every  speech  he  made  ended  with  the  words 
"the  Empire." 

While  he  accepted  one,  Disraeli  made  titles  the 
object  of  many  shafts  of  sarcasm — particularly  minor 
titles.  Like  Thackeray,  baronets  were  his  favorite 
butt:  "a  species  of  title,  not  for  the  aristocracy,  but  for 
the  middle  classes." 

The  title  baronet  was  created  but  not  invented  by 
the  "British  Solomon."  It  was  to  King  James  I, 
frequently  in  the  financial  morass  of  Mr.  Micawber, 
that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  suggested  a  scheme  whereby 
200  gentlemen  might  be  persuaded  to  pay  one  thousand 
pounds  each  for  the  honor  of  being  styled  baronets  or 
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petty  barons.  To  the  king's  objection  that  such  a 
step  might  give  offense  to  "the  general  body  of  the 
gentry,''  the  cynical  Salisbury  replied:  "Sir,  you  want 
the  money  which  will  do  you  good,  while  the  honor 
will  do  the  gentry  very  little  harm."  This  cogent 
argument  convinced  the  king,  and  the  old  chivalrous 
order  of  knighthood  was  superseded  by  the  new  order 
of  pseudo-barons. 

Wlien  Disraeli  made  his  private  secretary  a  peer 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Ilowton  the  magnitude  of  the 
public  reward  for  such  service  was  made  the  subject 
of  considerable  criticism,  and  one  diverting  contribu- 
tion to  the  criticism  was,  "Well  after  all,  there's  a 
precedent  for  it;  Caligula  made  his  horse  a  Consul." 

No  one  could  see  a  snob  quicker  than  Disraeli. 
Dining  out  he  spoke  of  the  particularly  fine  glass  of 
wine,  whereupon  his  host  remarked  that  he  had  wine 
ten  times  as  good  in  his  cellar,  "No  doubt,  no  doubt," 
said  Disraeli,  glancing  around  the  table,  "but,  my  dear 
fellow,  this  is  quite  good  enough  for  such  canaille  as  you 
have  here  tonight."  Could  anything  be  more  delicious 
or  more  scathing? 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  later,  after  his  wonderful 
name  had  been  merged  into  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  walking  in  the 
streets  of  that  London  of  which  he  was  then  the 
greatest  figure,  arm-in-arm  with  a  younger  man,  whose 
name,  my  companion  said,  was  Mr.  Montagu  Corry 
(afterwards  Lord  Ilowton).  I  clearly  recall  the  laven- 
der trousers,  the  embroidered  waistcoat — the  tastes 
and  habits  of  youth  clinging  to  him,  the  tuft  on  his  chin 
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still  raven  black,  the  slight  stoop,  the  impassive  expres- 
sion as  he  passed  along. 


Note.  (1915)  This  extract  from  one  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  speeches  may  be  recalled  at  the  present  time  as 
being  particularly  applicable  to  the  present  war: 

"Britain  is  the  country  of  all  others  whose  policy 
is  peace.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  war.  We 
are  essentially  a  non-aggressive  power.  There 
are  no  cities  and  no  provinces  that  we  desire  to 
appropriate.  We  have  built  up  an  empire  of  which 
we  are  proud,  and  our  proudest  boast  is  this — that 
this  empire  exists  as  much  upon  sympathy  as  upon 
force.  But  if  the  struggle  comes  it  should  be 
recollected  that  there  is  no  country  whose  resources 
are  so  great  in  a  righteous  cause.  Britain  is  not  a 
country  that  will  have  to  inquire  whether  she  can 
enter  into  a  second  or  a  third  campaign.  She  will 
commence  the  fight  that  will  not  end  until  right 
is  done." 
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DEAN  ANDERSON  has  asked  me  to  speak  a 
word  to  you  this  morning  and,  truth  to  tell, 
there  is  little  I  might  say  or  could  hope  to  say, 
without  running  the  serious  and  perhaps  unpardon- 
able risk  of  repeating  myself.  As  an  old  friend,  however, 
if  I  might  venture  to  claim  that  relation,  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  for  me,  metaphorically  speaking,  to 
hold  up  before  you  a  green  signal. 

You,  young  gentlemen  of  this  class,  will  today  be 
crowned  with  the  university  degree  which  you  have 
worked  for,  and  which  you  have  earned,  for  it  is  certain 
that  any  student  who  receives  a  degree  from  this 
college  has  earned  it,  and  that  fact  must  largely 
enhance  its  value.  We  do  not  usually  attach  great 
value  to  that  which  comes  to  us  easily,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  frailties  of  our  common  humanity,  just  in  the 
sense  that  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  being  always 
on  hand  and  costing  nothing,  are  apt,  too  often,  to  be 
held  in  a  sort  of  reverential  neglect. 

But  I  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  your  degree  as 
more  than  a  passport.  Of  itself  it  means  little,  but 
without  it  you  would  not  be  eligible  for  certain  work. 
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With  it  you  commence  your  real  education.  True  it 
marks  a  standard  of  efficiency,  purely  foundational  of 
course.  After  the  diploma  has  been  won  the  real  work 
begins. 

This  is  not  a  "finishing  school."  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  final  about  education.  Its  achievements  only 
mark  new  fields.  We  must  continuously  re-educate 
ourselves.  You  cannot  receive  an  education  just  as 
you  cannot  be  taught  the  English  language.  You  must 
absorb  it.  Let  me  make  my  meaning  quite  clear. 
After  your  field  athletic  contests  each  winner  receives 
a  prize,  but  he  did  not  receive  his  victory.  He  grasped  it. 
He  w^on  it.  What  you  have  learned  here,  therefore,  is 
the  fruit  of  a  steady  effort,  and  what  every  one  of  you 
must  learn  in  the  practice  of  your  profession,  if  he 
expects  to  be  a  success,  can  only  be  learned  by  his 
own  effort.  No  one  can  teach  you,  and  what  is  much 
more  to  the  point,  you  will  find  that  no  one  from  now 
on,  is  in  the  least  likely  to  take  either  the  time  or  the 
trouble  to  attempt  to  teach  you.  It  is  all  up  to  your- 
selves.    You  must  take  in  before  you  can  give  out. 

In  the  royal  and  ancient  Scottish  game  of  golf  now 
so  popular  among  us,  and  of  which  my  friend  Professor 
Anderson  is  such  an  able  exponent,  is  used  a  cabalistic 
term  Bogie.  If  you  are  not  interested  in  golf  Bogie  is  a 
bore.  If  you  are  it  is  a  disease.  It  means,  so  far  as 
plain  people  have  been  able  to  figure  out,  a  creditable 
or  fairly  efficient  score;  and  when  a  golfer  sallies  forth 
upon  the  links  the  sole  desire  is  to  beat  or  equal  this 
mysterious  Bogie.  And  I  suppose  that  is  what  makes 
the  game  the  most  ambitious  pastime  known.  As  a 
compelling  force  Bogie  is  unrivalled.     Now  what  wx 
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need  in  college  and  in  professional  life  is  a  Bogie.  If 
such  allegiance  can  be  given  to  a  record  in  a  game  of 
golf,  why  not  in  the  game  of  college  work — in  the  game 
of  making  a  career?  That  ought  to  be  a  far  more 
important  and  fascinating  entertainment,  for  with  it 
is  bound  up  all  one's  fortune,  position  and  success. 

The  best  the  college  can  do,  and  it  has  done  it  for 
you,  is  to  prepare  a  man  to  .take  advantage  of  his 
education  in  the  circumstances  which  he  will  meet  in 
the  avenue  of  life — the  life  of  your  own  day,  the  practi- 
cal life  of  which  you  seek  to  become  a  part.  You  are 
now  entering  the  University  of  the  World,  and  kindling 
at  this  thought,  I  might  add,  you  are  about  to  join  a 
Freshman  class  in  the  College  of  Hard  Work.  Your 
life's  work  is  about  to  begin.  You  have  that  singular 
advantage — you  have  your  life  before  you.  The  chance 
of  youth  is  always  the  very  greatest  chance  in  the 
world,  the  chance  of  the  uncharted  sea — of  the 
undiscovered  land.  Use  it  to  the  utmost.  You  cannot 
expect  to  get  a  second  helping. 

There  is  an  old  Carlylian  doctrine  which  you  will 

find  nowhere  better  stated  than  in  the  vigorous  words 

of  that  noble  book.  Sartor  Resartus: 

"In  all  situations  out  of  the  pit  of  Tophet, 
wherein  a  living  man  has  stood  or  can  stand,  there 
is  actually  a  prize  of  quite  infinite  value  within  his 
reach — namely,  a  duty  for  him  to  do;  this  highest 
gospel  forms  the  basis  and  worth  of  all  other  gospels 
whatsoever." 

And   if  you    ask,    then,   what   is   the   first   of   the 

obligations  that  you  now  take  upon  you  with  a  renewed 

force  by  reason  of  your  graduation  from  this  splendid 

college  of  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  so  much 

reason  to  be  proud,  I  answer  with  Carlyle,  the  right 
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and  immutable  obligation  and  privilege  to  labor.  Where- 
fore have  you  been  equipped,  if  it  be  not  to  toil  like 
other  men  in  the  vineyard? 

Now,  my  green  signal  is  simply  this :  Let  me  implore 
you  not  to  delude  yourselves  into  the  thought,  no 
matter  how  good  your  work  has  been  here,  that  the 
world  owes  you  a  living.  There  could  be  no  greater 
mistake.  You  must  not  look  for  something  for  nothing. 
If  you  do  you  will  make  the  path  more  difficult  for 
your  own  feet,  and  find  that  you  are  buying  gold 
bricks.  That  is  not  a  profitable  occupation,  and  in  it 
neither  men  nor  angels  can  help  you. 

You  owe  the  world  work.  You  owe  it  your  best 
efforts.  Get  it  fixed  in  your  minds  at  the  start  that 
you  owe  the  world  a  life — a  well-spent,  clean,  honest 
life,  and  then  I  will  pick  any  one  of  you  against  the 
field.  What  the  world  is  looking  for  is  not  so  much  the 
man  who  does  what  nobody  else  ever  attempts  to  do; 
what  it  is  looking  for  is  the  man  who  does  best  what 
hundreds  of  others  only  do  well. 

Your  training  here  has  equipped  you  to  make  such 
a  start.  The  world  is  now  your  province,  and  as 
Emerson  puts  it,  "Nobody  can  cheat  you  out  of  ulti- 
mate success  but  yourself."  You  are  surrounded  by 
opportunities  and  God  gives  a  man  enough  if  he  gives 
him  opportunity.  None  of  us,  I  mean  we  older  men, 
can  suggest  any  new  way  to  grasp  your  opportunities. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  old  ways,  there  are  a  lot  of  old 
things  left  for  us  to  talk  about — great  truths,  and  great 
truths  are  never  new  except  to  us  for  they  have  existed 
from  the  beginning,  eternal  principles,  the  difference 
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between  right  and  wrong,  the  rocks  in  the  path  of  the 
young  engineer,  and  the  greatest  rocks  of  all  are  apt  to 
be  of  his  own  making,  and  I  will  mention  two  of  them: 

First.  Knowing  it  all;  and  this  includes  telling  all 
you  know. 

You  have  probaljly  heard  of  the  little  dog  that 
harked  at  a  Kansas  cyclone  and  got  blown  inside  out. 
That  dog  might  just  as  well  have  gone  in  swimming 
and  bucked  a  submarine.  The  moral  is,  listen  a  great 
deal.     Talk  very  little. 

Second.  Jumping  at  conclusions;  and  this  includes 
believing  all  you  hear. 

If  you  believe  half  of  all  you  hear  in  this  world  you 
are  taking  a  long  chance;  and  then,  too,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  select  the  right  half. 

Many  persons  are  for  or  against  a  proposal  without 
taking  time  to  fully  investigate  it,  or  because  of  what 
it  has  been  called,  or  because  of  the  person  who  made 
it.  \Yhen  the  chief  makes  a  proposition  too  many 
fellows  hold  their  hands  up  and  say,  "Me,  too;"  and, 
sad  enough  to  relate,  some  chiefs  do  not  seem  to  like 
it  if  you  don't. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  intelligent  and  it  is  not 
rational,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  among  engineers,  and 
believe  me,  I  did  not  cull  that  information  from  a  text 
book.  On  some  vital  things,  strangely  enough,  text 
books  are  quite  silent.  The  man  who  cannot  give  an 
intelligent  reason  for  his  recommendation  of  a  propo- 
sition is  not  using  his  brains,  and  the  fellow  who  does 
not  use  his  brains  is  fooling  himself  if  he  thinks  he  is, 
or  ever  will  be  an  engineer. 

In  order  to  be  an  engineer  a  man  must  be  something 
more.    Certain  qualities  go  to  the  making  of  any  human 
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being  whom  other  people  will  respect  and  esteem.  There 
is  steadiness  of  purpose,  breadth  of  mind,  kindliness, 
wholesome  common  sense,  justice,  a  touch  of  humor, 
and  always  a  capacity  for  the  task  in  hand.  The  man, 
therefore,  who  is  an  engineer  and  nothing  else,  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  of  an  engineer.  Achievement  in  a 
college  of  engineering  and  a  degree,  and  then  a  good 
job  and  a  comfortable  salary  do  not  make  an  engineer. 
If  the  man  lacks  imagination  and  fails  to  respond  to 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  great  and  progressive  ideas, 
or  is  unable  fittingly  to  express  his  own,  he  will  not 
quite  fully  meet  the  specifications. 

The  first  requirement  of  an  engineer  is  to  be  able  to 
control  himself,  and,  second,  to  be  able  to  control 
others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  a  man  to  a 
corporation  is  largely  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to 
work  with  other  men,  whether  controlling  or  being 
controlled,  and  he  is  necessarily  judged  in  the  light  of 
the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  his  fellows,  for  one 
cannot  get  along  without  the  support  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  men.  No  important  work  can  be  success- 
fully carried  out  without  the  sympathy  and  support 
and  co-operation  of  every  man  identified  with  it,  and 
to  secure  this  condition  the  engineer  in  charge  must 
command  their  respect.  It  is  sincerity  of  character 
which  makes  friends.  Be  strict,  be  as  exacting  as  you 
please,  but  be  straightforward  and  fair.  In  saying  be 
straightforward  and  fair,  I  mean  be  truthful  mentally 
as  well  as  verbally,  for  truth  is  not  only  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge,  it  is  the  cement  of  all  human  relations. 
Put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  place  before  you  make 
decisions.    The  great  secret  of  command  is  to  be  strong 
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in  justice.  The  most  scrupulous  impartiality  is  what 
we  must  observe.  Let  the  workman  feel  that  the 
clutch  of  a  machine  is  closing  on  his  life  and  you  make 
him  a  socialist,  an  anarchist,  a  rebel,  call  it  what  you 
please;  let  him  feel  that  he  is  trusted  and  being  given 
a  square  deal  and  you  help  to  make  him  a  happy, 
cheerful,  law-abiding  citizen.  Rigid  discipline,  when 
combined  with  justice  and  kindness  is  not  a  heavy 
burden  but  a  useful  acquisition  for  everybody;  it  makes 
for  harmony,  it  promotes  observance  of  rules  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  possible  the  expansion  of  indi- 
vidual talents. 

By  this  test  an  engineer  must  and  will  stand  or  fall, 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  more  severe  test 
of  character  than  is  supplied  by  continued  association 
with  those  we  govern  or  serve.  The  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  serve  cannot  govern.  For  sober,  healthy, 
and  robust  judgment  on  human  nature  and  life,  active 
and  sympathetic  contact  with  men  in  the  transaction 
of  the  many  affairs  of  their  daily  life  is  a  better  prepa- 
ration than  any  amount  of  wholly  meditative  seclusion. 

The  variety  of  circumstances  which  influence  these 
reciprocal  relations  are  so  complex,  and  so  involved 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  given  line  of  policy. 
There  can  be  no  formula.  Muscles  cannot  be  trained 
by  proxy.  Experience  is  not  like  a  theatre  ticket  or  a 
five-dollar  bill.  You  cannot  transfer  it.  Plain  com- 
mon sense  is  what  is  first  needed,  and  that  every  man 
must  work  out  for  himself. 

But  even  if  experience  could  be  transferred,  it 
would  not  be  of  much  value  to  another,  for  standards 
are   continually   changing.     The   standards   of   a  few 
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years  ago  are  in  the  scrap  heap  of  today,  and  that  this 
constant  system  of  ehmination  will  continue  no  one 
can  doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  succeeding 
generation  has  to  conquer  Nature  anew,  and  we  can 
only  conquer  Nature  by  working  with  her,  for  we 
cannot  break  her  laws.  A  man  cannot  break  God's 
laws,  but  he  can  break  himself  by  not  bowing  to  them. 
The  all-important  thing  for  us  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  them,  to  respect  and  observe  them.  Three  things 
are  needed:  a  spirit  of  integrity,  a  spirit  of  sympathy, 
and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

We  are  living  in  transition  times,  when  the  priests 
of  science  are  rapidly  revising  the  confident  verdicts 
pronounced  by  their  predecessors  of  but  a  few  years 
ago.  We  have  discovered  an  appalling  mass  of  facts 
during  the  last  century,  and  the  potential  knowledge 
that  faces  any  one  man  is  so  tremendous  that  he  can 
only  hope  to  achieve  a  humble  beginning  if  he  keeps 
at  the  business  of  absorption  during  his  entire  lifetime, 
and  like  a  sponge  there  is  a  limit  of  saturation.  This  is 
an  age  remarkable  for  its  progress  and  development, 
and  when  we  consider  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  science  even  within  the  recollection  of  men 
still  young,  it  does  not  take  a  great  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  the  accomplishment  within  the 
years  that  are  to  come,  of  what  now  seems  the  impos- 
sible, for  no  one  is  ready  to  believe  that  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  steam,  air,  water  and  materials  of  various 
kinds  with  their  combinations  have  been  exhausted. 
Electricity  is  still  in  its  infancy;  aerial  navigation  has 
only  begun;  the  earth  is  at  best  merely  scratched  on 
the  surface,  while  "the  waters  under  the  earth"  have 
not  yet  given  up  all  their  treasures  and  resources. 
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What  we  must  recognize,  therefore,  is  the  constant 
need  of  reshaping  our  ideas  in  the  hght  of  advancing 
development.  New  problems,  and  the\^  are  many  and 
complex,  are  constantly  arising  and  they  must  he  faced. 
The  greatness  of  humanity  lies  in  its  resiliency.  The 
spirit  of  man  is  no  more  permanently  compressible  than 
is  a  gas.  Remove  the  pressure  and  he  flies  back  to  the 
original  position,  to  which  is  added  the  inherent  ten- 
dency to  expand  to  limitless  })ounds. 

When  things  are  needed  we  must  dig  down  deep 
and  find  them;  therefore  we  need  to  acquire  the  power 
of  independent  thought.  The  science  of  morals  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  but  questions  of  physical  science  meet 
us  at  unexpected  angles  and  involve  the  working  out 
of  ideas  through  new  vehicles,  and  capable  leadership 
is  imperative.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of 
finding  men  possessing  the  imagination  and  sufficiently 
equipped  to  meet  the  issues.  A  two-cylinder  man  will 
not  get  far  with  a  six-cylinder  job. 

In  all  my  talks  to  you,  and  to  classes  before  yours, 
the  burden  of  my  message  has  been  to  study  and 
understand  human  nature,  for  nature  is  stronger  than 
education.  Never  forget  the  forbearing  use  of  power. 
It  is  better  to  encourage  a  man  to  achieve  than  to 
threaten  him  with  penalties  should  he  fail.  Apprecia- 
tion is  a  stimulus  to  success. 

To  illustrate  this  point  in  a  large  way,  let  me  ask  you 
why  it  is  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  today  has  only 
two  enemies  upon  earth — one  his  Prussian  Military 
Cabinet  and  the  other  the  whole  ivorld?  We  see  Germany 
isolated  because  the  nations  of  the  world  feel  con- 
sciously  or   subconsciously   that   she  is  proposing  by 
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force  to  make  the  world  think  her  poHtical  philosophy, 
and  this  the  world  will  not  do.  Germany  has  built  up 
a  government  without  a  soul.  It  has  every  physical 
attribute  that  modern  science  can  give  it,  and  all 
mentality  that  disciplined  education  can  bring.  But 
when  it  adopted  the  monstrous  theory  that  a  nation 
is  not  bound  by  moral  and  spiritual  considerations, 
that  it  can  do  in  its  national  capacity  what  it  would 
not  tolerate  in  transactions  between  its  citizens,  it 
created  an  uncontrollable  monster  whose  danger  to 
the  world's  life  is  only  measured  by  its  capacity  for 
mischief.    Germany  is  a  nation  without  a  character. 

It  is  the  half-savage  belief  in  force  with  too  little 
appreciation  of  the  finer  methods  which  is  the  basic 
defect  in  Prussian  culture.  The  soul  of  modern  Ger- 
many is  kultur;  the  soul  of  England  is  civilization;  and 
the  two  conceptions  are  not  merely  different  but  anti- 
thetical. Kultur  is  essentially  national,  civilization  is 
international;  kultur  is  primarily  concerned  with  mat- 
ters intellectual,  civilization  with  the  moral  character; 
kultur  makes  the  State  supreme  above  all  individuals 
and  social  institutions,  civilization  regards  the  inde- 
pendence of  human  personality  as  its  first  principle. 
Kultur  has  saturated  German  life  with  national  egotism 
and  racial  cant.  Character  is  precious  because  it  is 
infinitely  superior  as  an  asset  to  a  nation  or  an  indi- 
vidual, to  money,  property,  commerce,  or  what  you 
choose.  This  must  be  so  because  virile  character  can 
produce  all  these  things  and  does  so — and  in  addition 
has  so  much  left  over  besides  as  a  reserve  of  strength 
for  future  emergencies. 
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It  is  this  blindness  of  Prussian  thought  to  condi- 
tions as  they  actually  exist  which  forms  the  chief 
stumblingblock  to  her  good  relationship  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  lack  of  moral  basis  for  their 
intellectual  judgments.  They  have  not  behaved  like 
sportsmen  and  gentlemen.  They  do  not  seem  to  see 
that  force  alone  has  never  been  able  to  maintain  what 
force  has  won.  To  them  the  wisdom  of  restraint  seems 
folly  and  weakness.  Man  cannot  be  governed  by  force. 
All  the  teachings  of  history  go  to  show  us  that  petty 
and  tyrannous  authority  in  petty  and  tyrannous  hands 
has  never  failed  to  bring  into  hatred  and  disgust  the 
true  and  high  authority  of  moral  law.  Might  and  right 
are  the  governors  of  the  world,  but  might  must  give 
way  when  right  is  ready. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  witch-burning 
theocracy  of  the  early  New  England  Puritans  failed 
because,  while  men  may  sometimes  be  forced  to  act, 
they  can  never  be  forced  to  think.  This  is  what  really 
explains  the  secret  of  Germany's  isolation.  This  is  why 
Germany  has  failed  to  win  the  respect  or  affection  of 
foreign  people  in  territory  which  she  has  acquired.  It 
is  useless  to  compare  the  German  Kaiser  with  the  First 
Napoleon.  The  despotism  of  the  latter  was  tempered 
by  a  regard  for  individual  welfare  and  equality. 
Napoleon  was  an  autocrat,  but  in  spite  of  his  imperi- 
alistic background  he  bore  in  mind  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution,  although  to  the  last  he  was 
unable  to  fathom  the  secret  of  the  force  that  had 
beaten  him.  And  I  believe  and  earnestly  pray  that 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  his  merciless  philosophy 
of  national  egotism,  will  before  long  realize  that  even 
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he  cannot  at  this  late  day  make  scrap  paper  of  Magna 
Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Europe  is  now  settling  on  an  inter- 
national scale  the  same  question  England  settled  for 
herself  and  for  us  at  Runnymede  seven  hundred  years 
ago. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  thus  enlarging  on 
the  situation  which  confronts  our  country  at  this 
moment.  We  must  look  it  in  the  face  and  understand 
it.  The  question  is  freedom  for  all  or  freedom  for  none. 
We  are  in  the  war  for  that  cause,  the  cause  of  humanity, 
the  cause  of  national  honor.  We  are  not  in  the  war 
merely  to  help  France  and  England.  Let  us  have  no 
such  delusion.  The  issue  is  not  obscure.  Let  it  not 
be  thought  that  this  is  merely  the  Allies'  war  with 
American  aid.  It  is  also  America's  war  with  the  Allies' 
aid.  It  is  the  attack  made  by  Germany  upon  the 
sovereignty,  independence  and  liberty  of  America  that 
compels  America  to  fight.  We  went  into  this  war 
because  we  were  forced  to  choose  between  war  and 
national  humiliation.  We  are  in  the  war  that  truth  and 
human  freedom,  equality  and  happiness  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  This  is  our  war  and  like  England  we 
may  be  slow  at  the  start,  but  like  England  we  will 
never  stop  until  justice  is  triumphant. 

"The  proof  of  democracy,"  says  an  American 
humorist,  "is,  does  it  democ?"  Just  now  that  question 
is  being  forced  home  to  all  civilized  mankind,  but  it  is 
not  our  present  business  to  touch  upon  it.  I  might, 
however,  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  the  question  and 
say  that  "the  test  of  education  is,  does  it  educate.^" 

Let  me  say  again,  if  I  might,  that  the  chief  end  of 
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education  is  not  merely  to  inspire  men  to  build  better 
mousetraps  or  better  bridges,  or  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and  it  is  not 
my  thought  to  belittle  material  accomplishment,  but 
I  do  say  that  such  accomplishment  is  not  the  chief 
function  of  life.  Perhaps  the  largest  view  of  education 
is  learning  to  do  common  things  well,  for  after  all,  it  is 
the  ordinary  and  uneventful  that  make  up  the  very 
sum  and  substance  of  our  mortal  life. 

Keep  in  your  minds  an  ideal  of  character  and  con- 
duct, a  conception  of  a  well-ordered  life  which  will 
inspire  you  to  strive  for  self-regulation  and  proper 
self-development.  I  do  not  ask  any  one  of  you  to  be  a 
second  edition  of  Westinghouse  or  Marconi,  but  I  do 
urge  you  to  see  to  it  that  you  make  the  best  of  your- 
selves. We  believe  in  you.  Believe  in  yourselves. 
Read  all  the  books  you  can  but  do  your  own  thinking. 
We  expect  you  to  give  a  good  account  of  yourselves 
in  the  world. 

The  pressing  need  in  the  life  of  this  nation  of  ours 
is  not  more  government  to  exercise  more  power,  nor 
more  engineers  to  build  more  bridges;  it  is  not  more 
lawyers  to  win  more  cases,  nor  more  doctors  to  discover 
more  diseases;  it  is  not  more  accountants  to  keep  more 
records,  nor  more  efficiency  of  any  kind  to  produce 
more  material  at  less  cost.  That  which  our  civilization 
is  waiting  for,  is  crying  for  with  a  cry  whose  echo  is 
thrown  back  from  centuries  of  materialistic  endeavor, 
is  a  proper  attitude  of  mind  and  a  purposeful  under- 
standing of  the  art  of  living,  and  to  the  end  of  time 
men  will  call  up  out  of  the  depths  to  find  the  answer 
greater  than  their  own  thought. 
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It  is  more  urgent  to  be  a  success  as  a  man  than  as 
an  engineer,  for  the  man  who  aims  at  reahzing  a  sound 
human  ideal  is  quite  Hkely  to  get  along  in  the  world, 
and  is  sure  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  while  the  man 
whose  goal  is  purely  material  may  live  a  disorganized 
and  impoverished  existence.  A  man,  a  business,  a 
workshop,  a  department  of  a  railroad  if  he  or  it  is  to  be 
successful  must  possess  character,  must  be  able  to 
present  unimpeachable  credentials.  Indeed  you  have 
only  to  look  around  you  to  find  that  all  men,  all  busi- 
nesses do  possess  character  of  a  kind,  some  good,  some 
bad,  and  some  quite  ordinary.  They  have  earned  these 
reputations  for  themselves  by  their  dealings  with 
others — they  have  been  judged  by  much  the  same 
standards  as  one  man  will  judge  another,  and  their 
worth  has  been  appraised  by  that  most  critical  of  all 
courts — public  opinion. 

The  most  convincing  thing  in  the  world  is  a  self- 
forgetting,  useful  human  being  who  somehow  adds  to 
the  joy  of  living.  Let  us  resolve  to  make  it  a  part  of 
our  daily  work  to  put  much  joy  and  little  bitterness 
into  the  lives  of  those  about  us.  It  is  only  the  stretch 
and  the  reach  and  the  beauty  of  the  inward  landscape 
that  can  give  man  peace. 

Sad  will  be  the  old  age  of  the  youth  who  forgets  his 
father's  struggles,  his  father's  aspirations  and  ideals, 
his  father's  God;  and  lets  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself. 

The  world,  believe  me,  owes  no  man  a  living,  but 
every  youth  owes  the  world  a  life. 
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